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"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  Qentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Room  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum  for 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Oreat  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  wil^  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character."   (Rule  L) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows,  Resident  and  Non-Resident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows, 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £S,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  i620,  or  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £16  ;  and  Non-Resident 
Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription 
on  payment  of  JSIO. 

^ribiUges  of  ^tUobB  (D^osje  l^nbsmptions  wet  not  in  ^ntar. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Rooms,  Library,  Newspaper  Room,  &c.  All 
Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  a  report 
of  each  Meeting,  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady. 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  tiie  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  pprtions  of  the  Empire,  and 
iu  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

8ecretttT\ji% 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 


SESSION  1889-90. 


FIEST  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  12,  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel 
M6tropole. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Mabquis  op  Lorne,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G., 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (June  18, 
1889)  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since 
that  meeting  231  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  46  Resident  and 
184  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows ; — 

Jcme9  D.  Adamson,  Carrol  W.  Ansdell,  David  T.  Arnot,  F,  Baring' 
Oould,  H.  F.  Billinghuntf  H,  B.  Fox-Bourne^  James  Buchanan^  P,  F, 
Campbell-Johnston,  Alexander  Cowans  Thomas  W,  Davies,  Frederick 
^iUiam  Donkin,  Arthur  Dudgeon,  William  Dudgeon,  John  M.  Fairfax^ 
John  Qirdwood,  Hon,  Albert  H.  G.  Qrey,  Sir  John  A,  Hanham,  Bart.  ; 
^.  Arthur  Harrison,  Capt,  Thomas  B.  Harry,  Cuyler  A.  Holland, 
^WkM  Jackson,  Thomas  B.  Jordam,,  JamtesMecredy,  William  Meudell, 
Arthur  Miller,  C.  A.  Duff  Miller,  Alexander  Myers,  William,  D.  Nestle, 
AlUik  Osborne,  Capt.  Jamies  L.  Parfitt,  Henry  Parker,  Sir  WiUia^n  C, 
^hwden,  K.C.8.I.,  M.P. ;  Harry  Pullen,  Eugene  T.  Bandall,  O.  Cros- 
'^  Bobinson,  Charles  J.  Boyds,  Arthur  Bussell,  Sydney  Sparkes, 
John  8.  Sprent,  George  H.  Sykes,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.;  Arthur  D. 
^rsby,  Ernest  Tidey,  John  Tosh,  Thomas  8.  D.  Wallace,  Edmund 
if.  Ycung,  Edward  G.  Young. 

A 


l.CE.  (Natal),  William  B.  Cave,  J.P.  (South  Aust 
llarh  (Cape  Colony),  Comeluu  Cock,  J,P.  (Cape  Cc 
inor  (British  Honduras),  WiUiam>  Oooley  (Natal) 
Coope  (Cape  Colony),  John  T,  CouUhard  (Transvt 
M  (Tranwadl),  Charles  Cowen  (Transvaal),  Alex 
Jolony),  Hon.  Bobert  Craig,  M.L,C.  (JanuUca),Bol 
Colony),   Major   J.    G.   Davies,   MJI.A,    (Tasma 
'son    Davis    (Jamaica),    Dr.    R.    8t.    Mark    Dt 
Wa),   F.    W.   Bamsay  Denny   (Cape   Colony),  Tl 
ia),  AbraiMm  De  Bmidt  (Cape  Colony),  Adam  C 
(Cape    Colony),    Henry     De    Stedingh      (Tri 
Shie  (South  Australia),   John  if.  Donald  (Transt 
7    (Transvaal),   Geoffrey   Drage   (Cape  Colony),  . 
t  Chiiana),  Frank  C.  Dumat  (Natal),  John  8.  Dun 
Ebert  (Cape  Colony),  F.  Eckstein   (Transvaal),  1 
rottgh  (Cape  Colony),  Emil  William  Et^elken  (d 
:  England  (Victoria),  Hon.  W.  B.  Espeut,  M.L.C 
E.  A.  Ferguson  (British   Chuiana),  Hon.    T.  A. 
(Trinidad),    Charles  M.    Fisher    (VicUyria),    Vit 
James  P.  Ford  (Cape  Colony),  James  Fowler  (South 
'raser  (Ceylon),  Alfred  William  Fuller  (Trantvaa 
(Griqualand  West),   Charles  L.  Garland,  M.P. 
Dr.  David  GUI,  F.B.S.  (Astronomer  Boyal,  Ca 
[.  Gittens  (Barbados),  William  Goddard  (Transvadi 
(British  Guiana),  Cteorge  Gordon  (Cape  Colony), 
(Trinidad),  Hon.  Morgan  S.  Grace,  MJj.C.  (Nei 
Z.  W.  Grant  (Trinidiul),  James  Grant  (Tasmam 
yansvaal),  Edward  M.  Greene  (Natal),  Thonuu 
7lonu).  B.    Ts.    ^*^^-«  trrj,*^^--^ 


M     « 


First  Ordvvary  General  Meeiiiig.  ^ 

(Tratuvaal),  Rt.  Hon,  tlie  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  G.CM.G.  (Governor  of 
Victoria),  J,  Mc,  A,  Howden  (Victoria),  David  Hunter  (Natal)  ^Edward 
O-  Hutchineon  (Tram,svaa1),  T,  A»  F,  Inglis  (Victoria),  Hon.  Hubert 
E.  H.  Jeminghanif  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary,  British  Honduras), 
Charles  T.  Jones,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Evan  H,  Jones,  J.P.  (Griqua- 
land  West);  George  Just  (Griqualand  West),  Thomas  H,  Keigwin 
{New  South  Wales),  John  T.  Keith  (Cape  Colony),  John  Kemsley 
{TransvaaX),  Percy  L,  Krone  (Victoria),  Henry  R.  Kuhr  (Cape  Colony), 
Cools  T.  Sartigue  (St.  Lucia),  Dr,  H.  W.  Chambre  Leech  (Straits 
Settlements),  J.  H.  Leslie  (TransvaaX),  John  W.  Leuchars  (NaiaC), 
David  L,  Levy  (New  South  Wales),  Lewis  Lloyd  (New  South  Wales), 
Matthew  M.  Loubser  (Cape  Colony),  David  Lumsd^n  (Cape  Colony), 
James  G.  Macfarlane  (Cape  Colony),  Alexander  McCulloch,  Jwn» 
{South  Australia),  Robert  /.  McGowan  (British  Guiana),  John 
McHwraith  (Cape  Colony)^  Alfred  B,  Malleson  (Victoria),  John  E. 
Ma^cham  (Cape  Colony),  Theodore  E,  Mavrogordato  (Cyprus) ,  Captain 
J.  O,  Maynard  (Transvaal),  Gustave  E.  Miehaelis  (Griqualand  West), 
Charles  G.  Miles  (Cape  Colony),  Arthur  C.  Milton  (Cape  Colony), 
Albert  Moore  (Cape  Colony),  Samuel  H.  Morris  (Jamaica),  Sydney 
Morris  (TransvaaX),  Donald  Munro  (Victoria)^  George  J,  Nathan 
{Cape  Colony) f  Charles  Newberry  (Orange  Free  State),  William  Norrie, 
if.il.  (Griqualand  West),  Henry  Pain  (New  South  Wales),  WiUiam 
H.  PaUng,  J,P,  (New  South  Wales),  Herbert  Palmer  (Transvaal), 
Augustus  G,  Pawley  (Cape  Colony),  Philip  F.  Payne  (Natal),  A,  W. 
H,  Peacoeke  (TransvcMl),  Dr.  Alexander  Pentland  (South  Australia), 
Boberi  Pettit  (Cape  Colony),  Theodore  C.  Pile  (Trinidad),  L.  E.  Pitot 
{Seychelles\  Charles  E,  Pope,  M,L,A,  (Cape  Colony),  George  E»  Porter 
{Victoria),  Herbert  Power  (Victoria),  Dr,  J,  NumM,  Rat  (Dominica), 
Charles  L.  Redwood  (Natal),  August  Reniers  (Cape  Colony),  Charle$ 
J,  Richardson  (Victoria),  Alfred  G.  Robertson,  ML.A*  (Cape  Colony), 
Arnold  E,  Robinson  (Transva^il),  David  B,  Rush  (Transvcuit),  Sir  J. 
Bussell,  CM.G,  (Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong),  Artlmr  F.  B,  Ruther- 
/bord  {Transvaal),  FranTc  Sadler  (Cape  Colony),  F.  J,  de  Saram,  J.P. 
{Ceylon) ^Walter  H.  Schole field  (Cape  Colony),JohnE.  Scott  (Transvaal), 
James  Shepherd  (Chiqualand  West),  James  Simpson  (Cape  Colony), 
Charfes  G.  Smith  (Natal),  R,  Tottenham  Smith  (Cape  Colony),  Richard 
Solomon  (Griqualand  West),  WiUiam  Sommers  (Victoria),  Henry 
Stone  (Queensland),  Dr.  George  Stuart  {India),  Walter  SuUy  (New 
South  Wales) y  Frederick  Tate  (Victoria),  Edward  B.  Thompson 
{Transvaal),  Hon.  Edward  G.  Todd,  MJS.C.  (St.  Kitts),  Rt.  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Trinidad,  Dr.  Duncan  Turner  (Victoria),  Edward  WilUam 
Underwood  (Victoria),  John  8.  Van  Reesema,  J.P.  (India),  John  E. 
Vardy  (Cape  Colony),  Hugh  A.  VicJcers  (Jamaica) ^  George  Vincent 
(Western  Australia) ^  Albert  Walsh  (Cape  Colony),  Albert  P.  Walshe 
{Griqualand  West),  Henry  J.  Watts  (Natal),  Alfred  Webb  (Cape 
Colony),  William  Robert  Wilson  (Victoria),  Rev.  Dr,  Wirgman  (Cape 
Colony),  Frederick  Y.  Wolscleij  (New  South  Wales). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  the  Library  had  been  enriched  hj 
donations  from  the  various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and 
India,  HB^^  ^^^  pubhc  bodies  both  in  the  United  Kingdom' 
and  the  ^Ul^9  Proprietors  of  various  Magazines  and  News- 
p&perSy  and  Dy  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  others. 

The  Chaibmak:  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  this  is  the 
opening  night  of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  and,  as  our  Secretary  has  just  informed  you  when 
reading  the  report  of  elections  since  the  last  meeting,  the  Insti- 
tute is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  aB  regards  membership^ 
and  consequently  as  to  finance.  I  may  mention  that  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  who,  as  you  know,  has  just  come  back  from 
South  Africa,  tells  me  he  had  the  opportunity  while  there  of 
enrolling  a  large  number  of  life  members,  and  the  total  member- 
ship, I  am  informed,  is  now  over  8,500 — a  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  the  Institute  enjoys.  We  flatter 
ourselves,  as  you  know,  that  we  form  a  useful  mefins  of  increasing 
the  good  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies.  In  regard  to  financial  matters,  I  may  mention  that 
the  debt  which — owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  fine  building  which 
the  Institute  now  occupies — still  exists,  is  being  steadily  paid  off„ 
and  the  Council  have  been  able  here  and  there  to  make  some 
purchases  for  the  Library.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recent  acquisitions,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  a  collection  of 
original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  of  scenery  on  the  south, 
east,  and  north  coasts  of  Australia,  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  made  by  William  Westall,  A.E.A., 
during  the  memorable  voyage  of  discovery  and  siurvey  by  Captain 
Flinders  in  H.M.S.  Investigator  in  1801-3.  They  form  a  unique 
collection  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  many  of  these 
sketches  depicting  places  visited  by  Europeans  for  the  first  time. 
The  series  includes  a  few  South  African  views  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  the  vessel  having  touched  at  Table  Bay 
and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  way  to  the  Antipodes.  I  may  mention, 
in  reference  to  the  collection,  a  fact  of  which  the  gentleman  who 
is  to  read  the  paper  to-night  has  told  me — namely,  that  when 
the  sketches  were  being  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sand  of 
Wreck  Beef,  after  having  been  partially  submerged  in  the 
Porpoise,  two  "  middies,"  who  wished  to  play  a  practical  joke, 
drove  some  sheep  that  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the^ 
sketches,  and  one  of  those  "  middies  "  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Franklin,  the  great  Arctic  explorer.    We  have  to-night  to  wel- 
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eome  Sir  Frederick  Young,  and  to  thank  him  for  opening  the 
session  by  consenting  to  read  the  present  paper.  J  ^^fcP^  ^^ 
Mm  the  Father  of  the  Institute— that  would  be  HknTOV^  ^^^ 
old — ^but  he  is  one  of  the  elder  brethren,  at  all  e^M^jlpKLa^v 
snre  yoa  will  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  interest  in  sp^B^Lpg 
of  so  important  a  country  as  South  Africa.  I  will  now  call  upon 
Sir  Frederick  Young  to  read  his  paper. 

Sir  Fbeoebick  Younq  :  Before  commencing  to  read  my  paper, 
will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  in  the  course 
of  my  paper  I  express  myself  somewhat  strongly — I  hope  not  too 
strongly — in  regard  to  certain  matters — apolitical  matters — con- 
nected with  South  Africa.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  these  are  my  own  personal  opinions,  and  that  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  them. 
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The  annals  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  afford  ample  proof  of 
the  anxious  efforts  which  have  always  been  made  to  endeavour 
to  impart  the  most  complete  information  possible  concerning 
every  pcurt  of  our  Empire  '*  beyond  the  seas."  South  Africa  has 
fully  shared  in  this  judicious  programme. 

During  the  last  twenty-one  years — the  entire  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Institute — no  less  than  fifteen  papers  on  South 
Africa  have  been  read  at  its  meetings  by  distinguished  individuals. 
All  these  papers,  which  contain  much  matter  of  deep  interest  and 
value,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  annual  volumes  of  its  proceedings. 
It  would  almost  seem,  therefore,  as  if  this  great  country  had  been 
ao  folly  "  prospected  "  in  our  literature,  and  already  treated  of  and 
discussed  so  voluminously,  that  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and 
another  paper  upon  it  superfluous.  But  the  development  and 
growth  of  all  our  great  Colonies  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  changes 
in  their  condition  every  year  so  phenomenal,  that  there  is  room  for 
their  history  to  be  constantly  re-written,  whenever  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  South  Africa. 
When,  therefore,  the  proposal  was  made  to  me  to  undertake  the 
task  of  giving  some  of  ];ny  impressions  during  my  recent  visit,  my 
scruples,  from  the  fear  that  the  subject  might  be  thought  thread- 
bare, at  once  vanished,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  give  some  account  of  my  wanderings  in  the  remark- 
iU>le  country  I  have  lately  traversed.    I  hope  my  sketch  may 
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possibly  contain  some  incidents  of  novelty,  which  may  prove  of 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

The  Voyage. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  last,  I  left  Southampton  in  the  s.s. 
Spartan  for  Cape  Town.  This  three  weeks'  ocean  voyage  has^ 
become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  take  by  those 
who  are  seeking  health  or  pleasure  on  the  sea.  The  steamers  of 
the  great  companies,  which  carry  on  so  admirably  the  weekly 
communication  between  England  and  South  Africa,  are  so  power- 
ful, handsome,  and  commodious,  their  captains  and  crews  are 
so  attentive  and  obliging,  their  food  and  cabin  accommodation 
so  ample  and  luxurious,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  anyone^ 
excepting  a  confirmed  grumbler,  to  find  any  reasonable  fault  with 
any  of  their  arrangements  where  all  are  so  good.  Passengera 
will  select  the  particular  vessel  by  which  they  desire  to  travel,, 
rather  by  the  convenience  of  the  date  fixed  for  sailing  than  from 
any  particular  choice  of  the  name  of  the  steamer,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  Castle  Mall  Packets  Company,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  or  any  other  line. 

A  sea  voyage  of  the  kind  I  have  recently  taken  does  not  give 
opportunity  for  much  striking  incident  or  exciting  variety.  If 
restful  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  escaping  for  a  while  from 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  on  shore,  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  somewhat  monotonous.  A  rough  voyage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  view  of  the  Tagus,  a  brief  run  on  shore  to  look  at  the 
picturesque  capital  of  Portugal,  a  gaze  at  the  spot  which 
marks  the  memory  of  the  scene  of  the  fearful  earthquake  of 
1765,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  town  and  50,000  of  its- 
inhabitants;  a  short  stay  at  the  lovely  island  of  Madeira,  sufficient 
to  glance  at  its  beautiful  scenery,  to  breathe  its  balmy  air^ 
to  taste  its  delicious  fruits,  and  to  land  at  its  pretty  tovm  of 
Funchal,  to  see  some  of  its  charming  surroundings;  a  passing 
peep  at  Teneriffe,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
Europe  as  an  attractive  health  resort;  a  few  days'  run  of  ex- 
hausting heat  through  the  tropics;  a  visit  to  Saint  Helena,, 
enough  to  allow  of  a  drive  to  Longwood,  and  a  look  at  the  room 
where  the  first  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  (leaving  the  legacy  of 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  to  all  time)  on  this  *'  lonely  rock  in 
the  Atlantic  " ;  a  few  days  more  of  solitary  sailing  over  a  rough 
sea,  a  daily  look-out  for  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  fiying  fish, 
sharks,  and  albatrosses;  a  glance  upward,  night  after  night,  into 
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the  starry  aky»  to  gaze  on  the  Southern  Cross,  so  much  belauded, 
and  yet  so  disappointing  in  its  appearance,  after  the  eztrava^uii 
encomituns  lavished  on  it ;  and  at  length,  on  the  early  morning 
of  May  24, 1  safely  reached  Gape  Town. 

Cape  Town. 

To  produce  the  most  favourable  impression  of  any  new  place, 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  fine 
weather.  Places  look  so  very  different  under  a  canopy  of  cloud, 
and,  perhaps,  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  when  they  are  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  beautiful  day.  Happily  for  me,  my  first  view  of 
Cape  Town  was  under  the  latter  genial  aspect.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  was,  in  consequence,  quite  charmed  with  my  first 
sight  of  this  celebrated  town,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Gape  Colony.  What  made  the  scene  more  than  usually  striking 
to  a  traveller,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  that  it  was  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  day  dawned  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  of 
''  Queen's  weather."  Cape  Town  was  literally  en  fete.  The 
inhabitants  thronged  the  streets.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  of  gay  costumes  among  the  motley  crowd — ^English, 
Dutch,  Glermans  and  French,  Malays,  Indian  Coolies,  Kafirs,  and 
Hottentots — ^a  tremendous  gathering,  in  fact,  of  all  nations,  and 
"  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  was  a  grand  review  of 
all  the  military  branches  of  the  Service,  in  which  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator,  General  Smyth,  surroimded  by  a  brilliant  stafif, 
received  the  homage  due  to  the  British  flag,  and,  as  her  represen* 
tative  on  this  occasion,  to  Her  Majesty's  honoured  name.  The 
review  was  followed  by  a  regatta  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  quite 
refreshing  to  a  new  arrival,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  enthusiastic, 
evidences  of  loyal  feeling  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  capital  of 
the  Colony  to  our  Queen,  the  beloved  and  venerated  head  of  the; 
British  Empire. 

Before  commencing  my  long  and  interesting  tour  "  up 
country,"  I  spent  a  few  most  pleasant  days  at  Cape  Town*. 
My  impressions  of  it  and  of  its  beautiful  surroundings  could 
not  fadl  to  be  most  favourable.  The  panoramic  view  of  ita 
approach  from  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  is  very 
fine.  The  town  itself  appeared  to  me  much  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  I  expected  to  see  it,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  its  sanitary  arrange*- 
ments,  and  also  in  the  acconnnodation  and  condition  of  its  hotels^ 
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to  make  them  as  attractive  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  best  of  them 
do  not  come  at  all  up  to  our  standard  at  home,  or  to  our  EngUsh 
ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience.  A  great  improvement  in  these 
respects,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  would  pay 
well,  and  induce  a  far  larger  number  of  visitors  to  stay  at  Cape 
Town,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  attractions  of  climate  and  fine 
surroundings.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  coast  scenery  I  have 
ever  seen  is  to  be  found  in  that  most  lovely  drive  by  Sea  Point  to 
Hout's  Bay,  and  thence  back  to  Cape  Town  by  Constantia  and 
Wynberg.  A  very  convenient  short  line  of  railway  also  brings 
within  easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  the  pretty 
villages  of  Mowbray,  Bondebosch,  Bosebank,  Newlands,  Wynberg, 
Constantia,  &c.,  where,  in  charming  villas  and  other  residences,  so 
many  of  the  wealthier  classes  reside.  While  I  was  at  Cape  Town 
I  attended  two  or  three  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which,  in  this  superb 
and  commodious  legislative  chamber,  the  discussions  were  carried 
on.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  of  debate,  as  well  as  business-like 
capacity  and  orderly  tone,  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
which  might  be  copied  with  advantage,  as  it  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  much  of  the  practice  in  the  ParUament  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  modem  manners  and 
customs,  in  the  popular  branch  of  our  own  ancient  national 
assembly,  which  so  frequently  fail  in  orthodox  propriety,  have 
not  been  imitated  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

At  Cape  Town  I  received  the  first  proofs  of  the  kind  and 
lavish  attentions  which  everywhere  all  over  South  Africa  were 
subsequently  bestowed  upon  me.  From  everyone,  without 
exception — from  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  and  Mrs. 
Smyth,  and  the  members  of  his  staff— from  all  the  public  men 
and  high  officials — ^from  members  of  the  Cape  Government,  and 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  besides  from  innumerable 
private  friends,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  I  received  such  cordial 
tokens  of  goodwill,  that  I  can  only  express  my  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  of  their  most  genial  and  friendly  hospitality.  I  bid 
adieu  to  Cape  Town  (which  I  was  visiting  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life)  with  the  conviction  that  I  was  truly  in  a  land,  not  of  strangers, 
but  of  real  friends,  who  desired  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  my  visit  to  South  Africa  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  me  ; 
and  this  impression  I  carried  with  me  ever  afterwards  at  every 
place  I  visited  during  the  whole  time  of  my  tour.  On  Wednesday, 
May  29,  I  left  Cape  Town  at  6.30  p.m.  for  Kimberley.    This 
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journey  is  a  long  one,  of  between  600  and  700  miles,  and  of 
some  forty-two  hours  by  railway.  I  travelled  all  through  that 
night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  through  the  most  remark- 
able kind  of  country  I  ever  saw.  Flat,  and  apparently  as  level, 
as  a  bowling-green  (although  we  were  continually  rising  from 
our  starting-point  at  Gape  Town  to  a  height  at  Kimberley  of 
about  3,800  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  sandy  and  dreary  desert,  with 
occasionally  low  and  barren  hills  in  the  far  distance — not  a  tree 
to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any  vestige  of  vegetation,  excepting, 
now  and  then,  a  few  of  the  indigenous  Mimosa  shrubs,  which, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  grow  fitfully  on  this  desolate  soil.  This 
is  the  wonderful  tract  of  country  called  the  Great  Karoo.  Not 
a  sign  of  animal  life  is  to  be  detected  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
During  the  summer  months  it  affords  pasturage  for  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  It  is  a  vast  interminable  sea  of  lone  land,  over  which 
the  eye  wanders  unceasingly  during  the  whole  of  the  daylight 
hours.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  mention  the  Hex  Elver 
Pass  through  which  the  railway  runs.  This  pass  is  celebrated 
for  fine  scenery,  and  the  railway,  which  winds  through  it  by  a 
succession  of  zig-zags  from  a  great  height,  is  a  specimen  of 
engineering  skill. 

KiMBEBLEY. 

After  another  long  night  in  the  railway  train,  at  noon  on  the 
second  day,  after  leaving  Gape  Town,  I  reached  the  celebrated 
diamond  town  of  Kimberley. 

To  anyone  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  this  great  centre  of  the 
diamond  industry  of  South  Africa  the  scene  is  most  extraordinary. 
The  excitement  and  bustle,  the  wild  whiil  of  vehicular  traffic, 
the  fearful  dust,  the  ceaseless  movement  of  men  and  women  of  all 
descriptions,  and  of  every  shade  of  complexion  and  colour,  are 
positively  bewildering.  The  thoughts  of  everybody  appear  to  be 
centred  in  diamonds,  and  the  prevailing  talk  and  speech  is  accord- 
ingly. Being  the  recipient  myself  of  the  most  kind  attention 
and  genial  and  generous  hospitality,  my  stay  of  a  week  in 
Kimberley  was  most  agreeable  and  pleasant.  Great  facilities 
were  afforded  me  for  seeing  everything  connected  with  this 
wonderful  industry,  and  satisfying  myself  that  there  are  no 
present  signs  of  its  being  exhausted  or  ' '  played  out . ' '  Indubitable 
evidences  were  given  me  that  diamonds  continue  to  be  found  in 
as  large  quantities  as  ever.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  "  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries." 
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gamblers),  and  others  amusing  themselves  in  various  ways.  No  in* 
toxicating  liquor  is  permitted  to  be  sold  within  the  **  compounds.*^ 
The  weekly  receipts  for  ginger-beer  amomit  to  a  sum  which 
seems  fabulous,  averaging  from  £60  to  £100  a  week.  The 
natives  can  purchase  from  the  '*  compotmd  "  store  every  possible 
thing  they  want,  from  a  tinpot  to  a  blanket,  from  a  suit  of  old 
clothes  to  a  pannikin  of  mealies.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  "compounds,"  when  the  natives  had  the  free  run  of  the 
town,  and  could  obtain  alcoholic  liquor — on  Saturday  nights  espe- 
cially, after  they  had  done  their  work  and  received  their  weekly 
wages — ^Kimberley  was  a  perfect  pandemonium. 

Another  interesting  visit  was  one  I  paid  to  the  central  offices 
of  the  United  Companies,  where  I  saw  the  diamonds  as  they  are 
prepared  ready  for  sale,  lying  on  a  counter  in  small  sorted  lots,, 
on  white  paper.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  sight.  The -lots, 
varying  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  diamonds, 
are  spread  out  arranged  according  to  their  estimated  value.  I 
took  up  one,  which  I  was  told  would  probably  fetch  £1,000,  and 
of  which  there  were  several  similar  ones  in  the  different  parcels 
on  the  counter.  The  manager  showed  me  a  paper  of  a  sale  to 
the  buyers,  a  day  or  two  before,  of  a  parcel  which  was  calculated 
to  realise  £14,189,  and  which  actually  was  sold  afterwards  for 
£14,150 ;  showing  the  surprising  accuracy  of  the  previous  esti*^ 
mate  on  the  part  of  the  experts. 

Another  day  I  went  to  the  Central  Kimberley  Diamond  Mine. 
After  going  over  the  mine,  my  party  and  myself  all  **  assisted  " 
at  the  counter  in  one  of  the  large  sheds  in  picking  out  diamonds 
from  the  heap  of  small  stones  just  brought  up  and  laid  out  from 
the  day's  washings.  It  is  rather  a  fascinating  occupation,  turning 
over  the  heap  with  a  little  triangular  piece  of  tin  held  in  one 
hand,  and  continually  "  scraped "  along  the  board.  I  found 
several  diamonds.  We  were  told,  after  we  had  been  working 
diligently  for  an  hour — there  were  six  of  us — that  the  value  of 
the  diamonds  we  had  found  and  placed  in  the  manager's  box 
was  probably  £1,200.  This  seemed  to  us  a  good  afternoon's 
work. 

Before  I  qtiit  Kimberley,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
another  great  ornament  to  the  town  (in  addition  to  the  admirable 
hospital)  is  the  literary  attraction  of  the  fine  public  library, 
superintended  with  such  excellent  results  and  most  gratifying 
goeeess  by  the  judge-president. 

After  spending  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  week  there,  I  left 
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Kimberley  at  six  o'clock  on  the  momiDg  of  June  7  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  accompanied  by  five  friends,  for 
Warrenton  en  route  for  Bechuanaland  and  Pretoria.  This 
mode  of  travelhng  was  quite  a  novel  experience  to  me. 
Although  in  this  journey  of  altogether  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion, we  occasionally  put  up  at  one  or  two  hotels  at  some  of 
the  towns,  and  sometimes  at  the  farmhouses  on  our  way,  we 
frequently  "  camped  out "  on  the  open  veldt,  and,  after  finishing 
our  evening  meal  of  the  rough  and  ready  provisions  we  carried 
with  us,  supplemented  by  the  game  we  shot,  we  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  karosses,  and  slept  for  the  night  under  the  canopy  of  the 
starlight  sky.  I  occupied  the  wagon,  my  more  juvenile  com- 
panions lying  on  the  ground  beneath  it.  Soon  after  leaving 
Warrenton  we  crossed  the  Vaal  river  on  a  pontoon.  We  slept 
that  night  at  Drake's  farm.  Before  starting  the  next  morning  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Drake.  He  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  London,  and  was  in  business  with  the  firm  of 
Moses  &  Son,  of  Cheapside,  as  a  traveller.  He  came  out  here 
nine  years  ago  with  £10  in  his  pocket.  He  travelled  up  from 
Port  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Drake  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  perseverance.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  idea  of  its  future.  His  farm  and  store  are  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Bechuanaland;  but  he  now  wishes  he  had  settled 
there,  even  in  preference  to  where  he  is.  He  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  there  being  no  water.  He  says  there  is  plenty  to  be  found  at 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  But  he 
says  it  must  be  dug  for.  If  properly  irrigated,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  mealies  might  be  grown. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  beauty  of  Bechuanaland,  and 
spoke  of  having  seen  parts  of  it  in  which  the  charms  of  EngUsh 
scenery  are  to  be  found,  and  even  greater  attractions  than  in 
many  gentlemen's  parks  in  the  Old  Country.  His  opinion  of  the 
climate  is  very  high.  He  told  me  he  would  on  no  account 
exchange  his  present  location,  with  its  dry,  pure,  and  bracing  air, 
80  healthful,  invigorating,  and  free,  for  the  chill,  and  damps,  and 
fogs  of  England.  Mr.  Drake  was  in  England  the  year  before  last 
(the  Jubilee  year),  but  he  was  glad  to  get  back  again  to  his  home 
on  the  border  of  Bechuanaland — a  very  comfortable  one,  as  I  can 
testify  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
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Bechuanaland. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  on 
first  entering  Bechuanaland.  The  vast  plain,  over  which  I  was 
then  riding  on  horseback,  was  bounded  by  low  sloping  hills» 
covered  with  brushwood  and  trees.  It  suggested  to  me  forcibly 
the  idea  of  a  ''  land  of  promise/'  wanting  only  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  people  to  secure  its  proper  and  successful  development. 
For  two  days  more  we  travelled  through  the  same  kind  of  country, 
a  fine,  bold,  and  very  extensive  plain  (a  promising  district  for 
cattle  farming),  with  rolling  and  undulating  hills  in  the  distance^ 
till  we  reached  Yryburg,  about  a  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  in 
four  days  from  Eimberley.    Here  we  spent  four  days.    On  one 

6i  these  I  was  taken  by  Mr.  M to  visit  his  fine  Bechuanaland 

farm  of  6,000  morgen — 12,000  acres — which  he  has  named 
"  Lochnagar." 

We  left  Yryburg  at  7.S0  a.m.  and  drove  about  twelve  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Euruman,  reaching  Lochnagar  Fann  about  10 

o'clock.  While  breakfast  was  preparing  Mr.  M took  me  round 

the  nearest  part  of  this  excellent  and  valuable  farm.  He  has  had  it 
about  three  years,  and  he  has  already  shown  the  wonderful  capa- 
bilities for  development  which  an  enterprising  proprietor,  pos- 
sessed of  some  capital,  can  evolve  from  farms  in  Bechuanaland. 
He  first  took  me  into  his  fruit  garden,  which  he  has  stocked  with 
fruits  of  all  descriptions.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wood  (it  was  now  the  middle  of  winter 
here)  of  the  trees  of  all  sorts  of  fruit.  He  has  planted  mulberry, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  peach,  orange,  citron,  and  several  other 
fruits,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  growing  fast,  and  taking  root 
vigorously  in  the  soil.  A  large  space  is  also  devoted  to  a  vine- 
yard, as  well  as  another  to  an  orchard. 

The  farm  is  well  irrigated.  There  is  an  abimdance  of  water  on 
it,  as  I  myself  saw.    A  very  large  lake,  in  which  there  were  fish» 

lies  close  to  the  capital  farmhouse,  built  of  stone  by  Mr.  M . 

After  breakfast  we  walked  round  the  cattle  lair,  where  a  large 
portion  of  his  200  head  of  cattle  were  collected.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  stock.  Large-framed, 
stalwart  oxen,  and  fat  milch  cows  were  round  me  on  every 
side  during  my  inspection.  I  did  not  notice  a  single  animal 
that  was  not  in  capital  condition,  and  fit  for  the  market — if 
market  there  could  only  be.  I  next  went  through  a  large 
enclosure,  in  which    there   were   about  forty  horses,  part    of 
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the  eighty  belonging  to  Mr.  M .  Here  I  saw  several  three- 
year-olds,  and  brood  mares,  and  colts,  all  looking  well  and  healthy, 
and    containing    several    good,    well-shaped,    and    promising 

specimens  of  young  horseflesh.     Mr.  M ^^has  also  a  flock  of 

one  thousand  sheep  on  his  farm,  but  these  I  did  not  see,  as  they 
were  out  grazing  on  the  veldt.  We  then  walked  to  another 
portion  of  the  farm,  to  a  large  "  pan,"  or  lake,  in  which  there 
were  fish  caught  with  a  net.  These  are  a  sort  of  carp,  and  a 
black -coloured  fish  of  seven  pounds  or  eight  pounds  weight,  said 
to  be  very  good  eating.  I  saw  in  an  outhouse  a  small  collapsible 
boat,  which  is  sometimes  used  on  the  lake.  In  summer,  I  am 
told,  the  farm  looks  very  pretty,  with  its  long  stretches  of  bright 
green  herbage,  and  wild  flowers,  and  sunny  aspect. 

Mr.  M was  bom  at  Gape  Town.    He  is  of  Dutch  origin. 

He  is  a  fine,  stalwart-looking  man,  with  great  energy  of  character 
and  keen  intelligence.  He  seems  well  fitted  to  be  a  pioneer 
farmer,  to  develop  the  too-long  neglected  resources  of  this  fertile 
land.    He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  bachelor. 

While  I  was  at  Vryburg  I  was  also  taken  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Vryburg  Hotel  to  see  a  farm  about  five  miles  off,  where  they 

were  prospecting  for  gold.  Mr.  H informed  me  that  the  reef  I 

saw  was  the  same  description  of  rock  I  should  see  at  Johannes- 
burg. The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  sanguine.  I 
was  told  that  this  may  prove  a  great  discovery  for  Bechuana- 
.land.  After  receiving  at  Vryburg  the  same  hospitable  attention 
as  elsewhere,  our  wagon  party  resumed  its  journey.  Thirty 
miles  brought  us  to  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, from  whence  we  travelled  on,  through  the  most  drear}, 
flat,  uninteresting,  barren,  treeless  plain,  for  two  or  three  days 
more,  sleeping  every  night  on  the  veldt,  until  we  reached  Klerks- 
dorp,  about  120  miles  from  Vryburg.  The  south-western  part  of 
the  Transvaal  is  certainly  exceedingly  inferior  in  appearance  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  Bechuanaland.  We  remained  at  Elerksdorp 
three  days.  While  there  I  visited  one  or  two  of  the  gold  mines 
of  this  promising  district. 

At  the  Nooitgedacht  Mine  I  saw  the  process  performed  of  pan 
washing  of  the  previously  crushed  quartz.  I  also  went  to  the 
stamping  house,  where  a  machine  for  crushing  has  been  erected 
of  twenty  stamps.  I  inspected  the  mine  generally,  and  its  various 
shafts  already  sunk.  The  work  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  and 
systematically  conducted.  Before  leaving  this  mine  the  great 
gold  cake  lump,  weighing  1,370  oz.,  which  was  being  forwarded 
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the  day  I  was  there,  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  put  into  my 
hands.  It  seemed  a  wonderfully  big  lump  of  the  precious  metal 
which  is  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  every  race  of  civilised  man. 

I  also  went  over  another  mine,  at  present  in  the  early  stage  of 
its  development,  but  which  struck  me  as  being  conducted,  as  far 
as  the  working  management  was  concerned,  on  good  sound, 
business  principles — ^belonging  to  the  E^lerksdorp  Gold  Estates 
Company. 

POTCHEFSTROOM. 

After  leaving  Klerksdorp,  we  travelled  the  next  day  in  our 
wagon  thirty-two  miles,  halting  for  the  night  at  Potchefstroom. 
On  our  way  we  passed,  during  the  afternoon,  a  spot  on  the  road 
where  a  flock  of  not  less  than  fifty  of  those  unclean  birds,  vul- 
tures, were  hovering  over  and  round  the  carcase  of  a  recently 
dead  bullock.  These  birds  are  the  scavengers  of  this  part  of  the 
world ;  they  feed  greedily  on  carrion,  and  rapidly  pull  a  dead 
animal  completely  to  pieces,  leaving  only  the  bones,  which  after- 
wards lie  bleaching  on  the  veldt,  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  has 
fallen  in  death — ^whether  it  be  either  horse,  or  mule,  or  bullock — 
left  to  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  by  its  unfeeling  owners. 

Before  leaving  Potchefstroom,  the  next  morning,  I  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  Fort  and  Cemetery,  rendered  so  tragically  historical 
in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  war.  It  was  here  that  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Chevalier  Forssman,  was  shut  up  with 
his  family  for  ninety  days,  and  lost  during  the  siege,  two  of  his 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Another  long  two  days'  journey- 
ing of  about  sixty-four  miles,  through  a  prettier  country  than  the 
wide  wilderness  of  the  boundless  and  treeless  plain,  we  had 
hitherto  passed  through  in  the  western  part  of  the  Transvaal, 
'  brought  us  to  Johannesburg. 

Johannesburg. 

We  had  some  little  trouble  in  finding  our  way  into  the  town, 
as  for  the  last  two  hours  the  daylight  failed,  and  we  had  to 
grope  our  way  along  at  a  snail's  pace  in  total  darkness.  This,  in 
a  coimtry  of  such  rough  roads  and  deep  and  dangerous  gulleys 
and  water-courses,  was  a  most  intricate  and  difficult  proceeding. 
Eventually,  however,  we  reached  our  destination  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

This  "  auriferous  "  town  is  indeed  a  marvellous  place,  lying  on 
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e  of  its  gold  fields.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  of  eqaal 
value ;  bat  many,  even  of  the  poorer  mines,  when  they  come  to  be 
worked  more  scientifically,  and  on  proper  buBiness  priaciples,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  pay  fairly,  although  they  may  never  be 
destined  to  peld  Buch  brilliant  results  as  some  of  those  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  this  remarkable  town 
has  mifortnnately  produced  the  usual  results,  when  an  immense 
{lopalation  is  suddenly  planted  on  a  limited  area  without  any 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  being  provided  for  their  protection. 
From  its  elevated  situation  and  naturally  pure  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere, Johannesburg  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  town.  That  it 
notoriously  is  not  so,  and  that  the  amount  of  sickness  and  death- 
zate  from  fever  and  other  diseases  ia  abnormal,  must  undonbtedly 
be  attributed  to  the  great  neglect  and  ntter  absence  of  an  efficient 
system  of  drainage.  I  fear  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  and 
the  certainty  of  serious  increase,  as  the  population  continues  to 
grow  rapidly,  is  only  too  likely,  until  there  is  estabUshed  some 
kind  of  municipal  body,  acting  under  governmental  authority,  to 
adopt  a  thorough  and  complete  system  of  sanitation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Transvaal  Government,  which  is  having  its 
(reaaury  so  rapidly  filled  from  the  pockets  of  the  British  population 
now  pouring  into  Johannesburg,  as  well  as  into  so  many  other 
towns  in  the  Transvaal,  will  awake  in  time  to  the  importance  of 
taking  measures  for  thoroughly  remedying  this  great  and  glaring 
evil,  which  is  becoming  such  a  scandal,  as  well  as  creating  such 
widely  spread  and  justifiable  alarm  among  the  British  community 
in  the  Transvaal. 

Pretoria. 

From  Johannesburg  I  proceeded  to  Pretoria,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  through  a  fine,  and  bold,  and  sometimes  pretty 
country.  Some  of  the  views  on  the  way  were  extensive  and 
pictnreaque.  Pretoria  itself  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills.  There  is  a  con- 
tiauous  and  most  abundant  supply  of  water  running  through  all 
the  principal  streets.  Here,  again,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  absence  of  any  municipal  body,  altbongb  Pretoria  is  the 
seat  of  Government,  for  dealing  with  the  sanitary  and  other 
wants  of  the  town.  The  dust,  every  day  (as  at  JohanneBburg), 
was  intolerable,  although,  with   the   abundance   of  water  flow- 
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ing  nnceasingly  through  the  streets,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  apply  it,  as  much  as  could  possibly  be 
wanted,  to  water  them,  and  keep  the  dust  down.  I  remained  for 
three  weeks  at  Pretoria.  While  there  I  attended  some  meetings 
of  the  Volksraad,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  friend  of  mine,  who 
kept  me  a/u  fait  of  the  proceedings  by  translating  to  me  the 
speeches  of  the  various  members  on  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  debates  are  held  in  a  very  large,  somewhat  low-pitched 
apartment.  About  fifty  members  were  present.  The  President  of 
the  Volksraad  sat  at  a  table  on  a  platform,  covered  with  green 
cloth.  On  one  side  of  him  at  the  same  table  sat  Paul  Eruger, 
the  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  General  Joubert,  who 
defeated  the  English  at  Majuba  Hill,  sat  at  a  separate  table  on 
the  left  of  the  chairman. 

I  was  also  present,  more  than  once,  at  the  sittings  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  both  in  English 
and  Dutch. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  was  introduced  by 
him  at  a  special  interview,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  to  Paul 
Eruger,  the  President  of  the  Bepublic.  During  our  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  by  my  speaking  in  English,  translated  into 
Dutch  by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
President  that  I  was  a  great  friend  to  railroads,  and  that  I  was 
never  in  a  country  which  I  thought  required  railroads  so  much  as 
the  Transvaal.  I  expressed  a  hope  therefore  to  see  the  day  when 
the  country  would  be  penetrated  by  them  in  every  direction — 
east,  and  south,  and  west.  The  President  smiled  at  my  strongly 
expressed  aspiration,  but  did  not  give  me  any^other  reply. 

Like  every  other  town  in  the  Transvaal,  Pretoria  shows  signs 
of  rapidly  growing  prosperity.  Public  buildings  and  private 
dwelling-houses  are  springing  up  in  every  direction.  The  Post- 
Office,  recently  finished,  is  capacious  and  commodious ;  and  the 
new  Government  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Volksraad 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  already  commenced,  but,  as  yet,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  which  cover  a  very  large  space, 
promise  to  be  very  fine  and  imposing.  While  at  Pretoria  I  had 
ample  opportunity  for  observing  many  of  the  prevalent  features 
of  both  political  and  social  life,  and  especially  of  the  condition 
of  the  large  native  population  of  the  town. 

The  Kafirs,  who  are  employed  in  great  numbers,  and  who 
are  earning  high  wages  at  their  various  occupations,  are  always 
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to  be  Been,  either  working  hard,  or,  after  the  hours  of  labour 
are  over,  amaaing  themselveB  cheerfully,  chatting  at  atreet  cor- 
ners, walking,  gossiplDg,  and  talking,  and  gratifying  themselves 
by  giving  vent  to  their  very  voluble  tongaes.  Here  also,  as  at 
Johannesborg,  at  PotchefBtroom,  and  at  Klerkedorp,  I  was 
ioreibly  strock  with  the  large  amount  of  English  spoken,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  English  names  over  the  various  shops  in 
the  Transvaal  towns.  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact, 
n-hich  marks  the  tendency  of  the  direction  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  country  must  certainly  become  more  and  more 
Anglicised,  in  spite  of  the  political  efforts  made  to  oppose  it. 

Watebbubq. 

On  Jnly  1?  I  left  Pretoria  in  a  wagon  with  eight  horses, 
accompanied  by  two  friends,  on  an  excursion  into  the  Waterbui^ 
disfarict  of  the  Transvaal.  On  this  occasion  we  travelled  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Pretoria  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, retoming  about  the  same  distance  back  again.  We  bad  a 
haJf-breed  servant  named  Sole  with  us,  who  made  himself 
gecerally  useful  during  our  journey.  All  this  time  we  camped 
out  day  and  night,  keeping  always  in  the  open  veldt,  iti  true 
gipsy  fashion. 

We  left  by  the  Van  der  Vroom  Poort,  having  the  Maalieburg 
range  of  mountains  on  our  left.  One  night  we  outspanned  at  a 
spot,  called  the  "  Salt  Pans."  While  breakfast  was  being  pre- 
pared the  next  morning,  I  walked  to  see  those  wonderful  "  Salt 
Pans,"  which  were  close  to  our  camping  ground.  I  descended 
by  a  steep  path  some  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  feet  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  an  immense  amphitheatre  at  the  base  of  thickly 
wooded  hills.  It  is  lai^r  in  extent  than  the  vast  oi>en  excava- 
tion formed  by  the  "  Kimberley  "  Mine  at  Eimberley.  The  salt 
and  soda  brine  is  perpetually  oozing  from  the  bottom,  and  is  con- 
tinually being  scraped  up  with  a  sort  of  wooden  scraper  into 
heaps,  where  after  a  time,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
becomes  crystallised.  I  picked  up  and  brought  away  with  me 
several  crystals  of  pure  salt.  This  is  another  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Transvaal,  a  country  which  abounds  in  natural  wealth  of  all 
kinds,  fitted  for  the  service  of  man.  These  Salt  Fans  are  the 
property  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  which  derives  a  consider- 
able incomfi  from  the  tax  imposed  for  taking  away  the  salt  and 
soda  from  them. 
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Proquently  during  our  journey  we  outspanned  just  outside  the 
Kafir  kraals,  and  often  entered  into  them  ;  one  of  my  companions 
speaking  the  native  as  well  as  the  Dutch  languages  very  fluently. 
We  were  always  received  by  both  Boers  and  Kafirs  very  kindly. 
Sometimes  we  were  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Kafirs  for 
days.  I  remember  once  counting  as  many  as  forty  Kafirs  sitting 
round  our  camp  fire.  On  this  occasion  they  remained  all  night 
with  us,  keeping  up  the  fire  and  indulging  in  endless  and  cheerful 
talk  among  themselves.  When  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  kaross 
and  turned  into  the  wagon  at  night  I  left  them  talking.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  early  morning  I  found  them  talking  still. 

The  country  I  saw  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Transvaal 
is  very  different,  and  far  more  picturesque  than  it  is  in  the 
South- West  or  South-East,  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
another  in  their  bare,  barren,  treeless,  and  dreary  character.  I 
saw  some  parts  which  were  really  beautiful  One  day  we  drove 
for  several  miles  through  quite  lovely  scenery.  In  passing  along  the 
road  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  road  between  Braemar  and 
Mar  Lodge,  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  The 
road  runs  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  sloping  down  to  the  rivulet  at 
the  bottom,  exactly  like  the  river  Dee,  and  the  Booiburg,  or  red 
tinted,  Mountain,  exactly  resembles  the  heather  on  the  Scottish 
hills.  It  is  altogether  a  charming  spot,  and  a  perfect  picture 
of  fine  scenery.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  and  valu- 
able timber  in  this  district,  as  well  as  abundant  evidence  of 
mineral-bearing  quartz.  I  believe  that,  some  day,  other 
Johannesburgs  are  destined  to  rise  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Transvaal,  rivalling,  or  perhaps  even  eclipsing,  the  treasures 
already  discovered  in  the  Bandt. 

At  the  spot  I  have  described,  which  is  called  Hartebeestepoort, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Zand  Biver,  there  was  quite  a 
romantic  scene  one  night.  We  were  discussing,  as  usual,  our 
evening  meal  round  our  camp  fire.  It  was  starlight,  but  other- 
wise we  were  in  total  darkness.  In  addition  to  ourselves  there 
were  nine  Kafirs,  making  a  party  of  a  dozen  altogether.  It  was 
an  intensely  interesting  and  remarkable  scene  to  me,  to  find 
myself  surroimded  so  picturesquely  by  these  wild  fellows  in 
perfectly  friendly  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  veldt,  the 
silence  and  stillness  only  broken  every  now  and  then  by  the  cry 
of  the  jackals  howling  in  the  distance. 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  small  quantity  of  game  we  found  on 
our  journey.    We  occasionally  shot  a  springbok,  and  I  thus  had 
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an  opportnnity  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  delicioas 
flavoor  of  the  Soatb  African  Tenison.  But  the  days  of  the 
enonnouB  herds  which  once  abounded  in  these  regions  are  gone. 
They  have  been  either  exterminated  by  the  Boers,  or  been  driven 
far  northward,  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  together  with  the  lions 
and  elephants,  over  whose  former  habitation  I  was  travelling. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  koodoos,  and  bartebeestes  in  this 
neif^bonrbood,  bat  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  come  across 
them.  Our  commissariat  was  occasionally  supplemented  by  a 
delicious  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  called  the  kooran,  as 
w^  as  by  a  few  pheaeants,  partridges,  and  guinea  fowls. 

One  afternoon  we  were  exposed  to  a  thrilling  adventure,  which, 
bnt  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  might  have  ter- 
minated in  a  most  disastrous  way.  Suddenly,  as  we  were  driving 
along  the  road,  through  a  dense  wood,  we  discovered  to  the  right 
of  UB  the  light  of  an  immense  bush  f  re.  It  was  careering  wildly 
along,  fiercely  burning,  and  sweeping  everything  before  it.  We 
saw  it  was  coming  swiftly  towards  the  rood  we  were  travelling. 
yje  pulled  up  the  horses,  and  taking  out  lucifer  matches,  jumped 
off  the  wagon,  and  tried  to  set  alight  to  the  grass,  which  was  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  very  dry,  close  by  us,  in  order  to  secure 
a  clear  open  space  around  as.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  fierce 
fire,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  was  rushing  and  crashing  through 
the  wood  furiously  towards  us.  Another  moment,  and  we  should 
have  been  within  its  terrible  grasp,  and  wagon,  horses,  and  our- 
selves in&iJlibly  burnt.  It  was  in  truth  an  awful  crisis.  We  jumped 
back  into  the  wagon  and  pushed  frantically  forward.  Showers 
of  sparicB  were  already  in  the  road.  But,  fortunately,  the  fire, 
which  for  a  full  half  mile  was  burning  behind  us,  was  only  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  us,  and,  thank  God,  we  happily  es- 
caped. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  I  have  derived  from  my  tour  is, 
that  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  communicating  personally 
with  so  many  men  of  different  races  and  all  classes — British, 
Dutch,  and  natives. 

During  my  present  journey  I  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion one  morning  with  a  transport  driver,  who  was  travelling  by 
the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  with  three  hundred  lean 
cattle  from  the  Gape  Colony  into  Bechuanalaad.  He  gave  me 
some  very  valuable  and  important  infonnation  with  regard  to 
Colonial  feehng  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  He  is 
Colonial  bom,   and  a  fine,  handsome  man  of  about  forty — a 
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have  so  cruelly  suffered.  My  informant's  o] 
policy  of  the  administration  in  Bechuanal 
encourage  emigration,  as  it  puts  artificial  i 
of  farmers  with  small  means  settling  there 
they  would  do  in  crowds  from  the  Colon 
to  do  so  on  paying  a  quit  rent,  say  of  £i 
instead  of  the  high  terms  of  £40  demai 
opinion  of  Bechuanaland  as  a  cattle-grt 
high. 

The  Waterburg  warm  sulphur  baths — tc 
taking  a  hot  bath  myself,  which  was  certai 
me,  but  which  was  otherwise  refreshing, 
night's  residence  on  the  veldt,  where  there 
of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  washing  pi 
about  seventy  miles  north  of  Pretoria.    1 
patronised  by  the  Boers,  and  are  said  to  bi 
every  variety  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  co 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  i 
attractive  in  the  hands  of   anyone  of  enl 
construct  a  suitable  establishment  of  baths, 
would  be  quite  ready  to  pay  handsomely 
the  miserably  primitive  and  wretched  recej 
into  which  the  highly  excellent  natural  sulph 
and  used  by  the  motley  crowd  of  invalids  1 1 

From  the   Waterburcr    wa*****    ^  " 
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▼ariooBcamp  fires  kindled  on  the  reldt,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
tea,  I  saw  much,  of  coorBe,  of  the  Eafin  in  their  kraaU,  aa 
well  as  o£  the  Boers  in  their  tents  and  wagons,  in  my  trek 
through  this  wilderness. 
.  Alter  reaching  Pretoria,  I  stayed  only  two  days  there,  engaged 
in  bidding  farewell  to  my  nomerous  friends,  and  ma-lring  prepara- 
tions for  my  next  long  joomey  into  Natal.  I  left  Pretoria  for 
Johannesborg  by  coadi  on  August  1,  and  started  fi-om  the  latter 
town  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  in  very  cold 
iveather  and  pitch  dark,  by  the  post  cart.  This  most  uncomfort- 
aUe  vdiicle  is  a  kind  of  wagonette,  with  somewhat  dilapidated 
canvas  curtains,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  most  un- 
jdeaeanUy,  being  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  oold. . 
It  is  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  has  cramped  seats  for  eight  ot 
ten  passengers.  On  this  occasion  there  were  seyen  othen  besides 
myself.  In  addition  were  the  mail  bags,  which  were  crammed 
inconreniently  under  the  seats.  In  this  post  cart  I  travelled  for 
three  days  and  two  nights  by  way  of  Bichmond,  Heidelburg, 
StandertoD,  and  Newcastle  to  Eland's  Laagte,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Natal  railway,  thirteen  milra  beyond  Lady- 
auith,  where  a  very  promisiiig  coalfield  is  being  worked,  fnun 
which  great  and  important  results  are  expected  in  the  future ; 
*nd  thence,  for  thirteen  hours  more,  by  rail,  through  Maritz- 
burg  to  Durban.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Transvaal  border 
we  passed  the  battle-fields  of  Laing's  Nek,  Majuba  Hill,  and 
Ingogo,  names  indelibly  associated  with  one  of  the  saddest 
as  well  as  most  humiliating  episodes  of  English  modem  military 
bistcnry,  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  War  of  1881.  I  gazed 
mournfully  on  Majuba  Hill,  that  black  spot  of  bitter  memories' 
to  every  Briton,  and  of  natural  exultation  and  pride  to  the  Boers ; 
«nd  on  Colley's  grave,  the  unfortunate  commander,  whose  un- 
happy and  most  unaccountable  military  blunder  led  to  the 
laii^table  and  fatal  defeat,  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  resulted 
in  the  miserable  political  fiasco — the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  Boera.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  done  to 
British  influence,  prestige,  and  power  on  that  disastrous  day. 

Natal. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  la  as  bare,  and  treeless, 
and  altogether  as  uninteresting  and  unattractive  as  the  south- 
western region,  between  Bechuaualaud  and  Elerksdorp,  through 
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which  I  had  travelled  a  few  weeks  previously.  The  instant,  how* 
ever,  the  border  is  crossed,  and  Natal  is  entered,  the  scene  is  at 
once  changed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  becomefip 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  flat,  wearisome  desert  of  the  Transvaal, 
undulating  hills,  clothed  with  verdure,  and  an  extensive  pano- 
rama of  broad  and  fertile  plains  meets  the  eye. 

Maritzbubg. 

The  country  round  Ladysmith  is  pretty,  and  at  Maritzburg,  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Natal,  prettier  still.  This  latter  very 
picturesque  town  is  in  a  charming  situation.  While  staying  at 
Government  House,  and  enjoying  the  kind  hospitaUty  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Mitchell,  my  ear  was  often  gladdened  by  the 
sound  of  the  cavalry  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the  drum,  those  strik- 
ing symbols  of  British  sway,  as  the  troops  passed  my  window 
in  their  early  morning  rides.  I  am  persuaded  that  these 
outward  evidences  of  latent  power  impress  not  only  the  minds- 
of  Englishmen,  but  of  natives  also,  in  this  distant  land.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  British  race 
over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  That  thie 
should  be  used,  at  all  times,  with  justice,  tact,  and  discretion, 
«  goes  without  saying."  But  that  it  is  a  factor  of  great  eflect  oa 
their  minds  there  cannot  be  a  question. 

DUBBAN. 

Durban  is  the  prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
well  ordered  towns  I  have  seen  in  South  Africa.  I  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  constituting  ita 
public  offices.  This  is  a  great  ornament  on  emerging  from  the 
railway  station.  A  stranger  coming  from  the  Transvaal  is  im- 
mediately impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  careless, 
indifference  which  marks  the  absence  of  proper  municipal 
arrangements  in  the  towns  of  the  South  African  Bepublic,  and 
the  proofs  of  their  presence  in  an  energetic  British  community. 
The  Natalians  certainly  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  on  the  business  and  manage  the  public 
affairs  of  their  prosperous  and  thriving  town.  The  gigantic  har- 
bour works,  commenced  and  now  nearly  successfully  completed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bar,  according  to  the  planep 
both    of    Sir    John    Coode,    and    subsequently    of    his    pupil. 
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their  late  Umeoted  engineer,  Mr.  Innes,  and  under  the  active 
personal  saperinteodence  of  their  diBtiogniBhed  townsman,  tho 
Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board,  is  an  undertaking  of  which 
the  enterprising  oitizene  of  Durban  may  well  be  [anjud.  Nor  is 
less  credit  due  to  them  and  to  their  spirited  leaders,  for  their 
enterprise  in  so  rapidly  poshing  on  their  railway  to  the  Transvaal 
bender,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will  be  the  firsb 
to  Inring  the  benefits  of  that  most  necessary  modem  mode  of 
conveyance,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  into  the  heart  of  tho 
tnoisntl  BepubUc. 

Tba  inhabitants  of  Durban  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
[dotazeaqae  surroundings  to  their  pretty  town.  The  "  Berea," 
one  of  its  most  attractive  spots,  is  an  elevated  suburb  where  many 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  others  have  their  residences.  It 
commands  a  lovely  prospect  over  the  bay,  and  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  country  inland. 

During  my  stay  at  Durban  I  paid  visits  to  two  of  the  most* 
remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  were  the  Natal 
Central  Sugar  Company's  manufactory  at  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
and  the  famous  Trappist  establishment  at  Marionhill.  The 
gogar  manufactory  is  situated  on  a  farm  of  some  8,000  acrea 
about  16  miles  from  Durban.  A  short  railway  ride  brought  me> 
to  it.  I  was  coorteously  received  by  the  manager.  Monsieur 
Dnmat.  This  gentleman,  a  Frenchman  of  great  experience  ia 
the  mannfacture  of  sugar  both  in  India  and  Mauritius,  has  been 
at  Mount  Bdgcumbe  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  is  remiurkable 
iat  the  way  in  which  he  maintains  order  and  control  over  all  his 
numerous  native  workmen.  In  the  mill  itself  there  are  160  men 
employed,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  Coohe.  There  is  not  a  single 
white  man  on  the  premises  excepting  two  English  clerks  in  the 
cotmting  house.  I  was  astonished  at  the  perfect  order  which 
reigned  in  the  mill,  where  I  spent  some  time.  Everyone 
aj^eared  to  perform  his  allotted  task  with  activity,  cheerfulness, 
imd  nntuing  perseverance.  Monsieur  Dumat  told  ma  he  could 
never  get  the  same  steady  work  from  white  workmen.  He 
seems  to  govern  them  all  with  perfect  tact  and  kindness.  Some 
of  them  have  been  with  him  for  many  years.  There  are  about) 
900  o&er  men,  Kafirs  and  Coolies,  employed  on  the  farm.  I 
vas  shown  all  the  varions  processes  of  sugar  mannfacture,  from 
the  crashing  of  the  cane  to  the  crystallising  of  the  sugar.  The 
first  sorts  are  ready  for  sale  in  forty-eight  hours ;  other  quali* 
ties  require  a  week,  and  again  even  as  much  as    six    months 
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to  perfect  them.    There  is  some  wcmderfol  maol^^ry  in  the 

The  Trappist  establishment  at  Marionbill  is  on&«^^oh  shoujldi 
be  seen  by  everyone  visiting  Natal.  It  is  ireacbed.  bif  (fail  iiom 
Durban  in  about  an  hour's  ride  to  the  Pine  To^m-ist^tion.  A 
drive  from  thence  of  about  four  miles  brings  a  visitor  to  MaarionhiU. 
The  monks,  as  is  well  known,  are  under  a  vow  of  stxict  silence. 
I  was  met  by  one  of  them  at  the  station,  who  drove  me  in  a 
wagonette  to  the  Trappist  farm.  Here  I  was  met  by  aoid  pre- 
sented to  the  Abbot.  He  is  the  real  leader  and,dijpQctor.of.,jthi&( 
remarkable  establishment.  He  devoted  three  hours  to  taking 
me  over  it,  and  showing  me  all  the  various  industries  and  works 
which  are  carried  on.  About  two  hundred  brothers  are  there  at 
present,  but  more  are  expected  shortly,  and  one  hundred  and . 
fifty  sisters,  and  about  three  hundred  Kafirs.  , The  lattier  are^ 
taught,  not  only  the  ordinary  branches  of  [a  practical  education, 
(of  course  including  religion),  but  all  sorts  o{  handicraft.  It  is, 
emphatically,  a  school  of  technical  education.  Everything  is 
manufactured  and  made  at  Marionhill,  from.  the.  substantial 
bullock  waggons,  and  the  delicate  spiders,  to  the  bsaking  of  bread, 
the  building  of  houses,  stables,  and  cattle  lairs,  the  printing 
of  periodicals,  and  book-binding.  Work  is  the  gr^t  and  leading 
feature  of  the  Trappist  creed.  The  motive  powei:  is  religion. 
Its  controlling  influence  is  here  complete. 

I  came  away  quite  amazed  at  all  I  saw,  as  well  ^  plei^sed  at 
the  attention  I  received  from  the  Abbot.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  man,  of  great  natural  gifts,  and  indomi^iable  energy 
and  power.  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  born  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Constance ;  and  before  he  took  to  studying  for. 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  a  German  University,  he  was 
employed,  as  he  told  me,  in  early  life  in  the  care  of  cattle  at  his 
native  home. 

The  Trappist  farm  is  beautifully  situated,  and  within  its  area 
contains  some  really  fine  scenery.  The  Kafir  women's  part  of 
the  establishment  is  distinct,  and  quite  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  men's  quarters.  Women  are  taught  to  sew,  and  sing,  to 
cut  out  and  make  dresses,  to  cook,  clean,  and  go  thrqugh  all  the 
usual  routine  of  household  work.  The  costume  of  the  female 
Trappists,  who,  as  well  as  the  male,  are  highly  educated,  is  scarlet 
serge,  vrith  white  aprons.  The  men  are  clothed  in  brown 
serge. 

I  was  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  stables. 
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constmcted  for  twenty  horees,  and  of  the  cow  and  cattle  sheds. 
All  the  engineering  works  also  show  evidences  of  the  complete 
biowledge  of  ecience  poasesBed  by  the  "  brothi^s,"  and  their 
enentotic  leader.  I  came  away  modi  interested,  and  wonderfully 
imprasBod  with  all  I  had  seen  in  this  remarkable  institation. 

After  passing  ten  very  pleasant  days  at  Durban  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, I  embarked,  on  August  15,  on  board  the  coasting 
steamer,  the  AngHan,  for  Port  Elizabeth.  The  eastern  coast  of 
South  Africa  is  subject  to  weather  which  is  often  very  rough 
and  stormy;  and  I  was,  unluckily,  destined  to  experience  it.  I 
certainly  had  a  most  disagreeable  time  in  making  this  short 
voyage.  I  was  landed  at  Fort  Elizabeth  (after  three  days' 
knocking  about  at  sea)  on  the  18th,  being  let  down,  like  St. 
Paiol,  in  a  basket,  from  the  deck  of  the  AiujUan  to  the  tug,  which 
took  me  to  the  pier  in  the  open  roadstead.  Bight  glad  was  I 
(o  get  on  terra  firma  again. 

PoBT  Elizabeth. 

Port  Elisabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  prot 
TJnce  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  a  thriving  business  town.  Its 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  Natal,  are  thoroughly  energetic  and 
Active  in  the  pnisuit  of  tbeir  various  mercantile  avocations.  The 
(own  hall  and  public  library  combined,  is  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ing. Attached  to  it  is  the  market,  leading  out  of  which  is  a 
B^endid  and  capacious  apartment,  160  feet  long  by  90  feet  broad. 
Hwe  I  saw  a  curious  and  unique  scene.  Long  tables  were 
extended  along  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  in  which  were 
arranged  Uurge  heaps  of  ostrich  feathers,  carefully  tied  up,  and 
sampled  for  sale.  Port  Elizabeth  is  the  staple  market  for  this 
industry.  The  value  of  the  feathers  I  saw,  I  was  told,  was  some- 
thing fabulous. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  a  handsome  town.  In  the  upper  part  of  it 
there  are  many  good  private  residences,  and  a:i  excellent  club 
house.  A  laj^e,  well  kept,  and  conveniently  laid  out  botanical 
garden,  which  is  much  resorted  to,  is  a  great  attraction  to  the 
town.  There  is  also  an  excellent  hospital  at  Port  Elizabeth.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  ventilation  struck  me 
as  being  particularly  perfect.  There  is  accommodation  for  100 
patients,  male  and  female.  A  well-arranged  children's  ward 
attracts  much  attention,  especially  with  the  lady  visitors. 
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Grahamstown. 

While  I  was  at  Port  Elizabeth  I  paid  a  flyiog  visit  to  Grahams- 
town. A  railway  journey  of  rather  over  one  hundred  mileer 
carried  me  there.  The  railway  runs  through  the  veldt,  where 
wild  elephants  are  still  strictly  preserved.  There  are  said  to  be 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  animals  in  the  district.  They 
occasionally  do  great  damage  to  the  line.  During  my  stay  I  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop.  I  had  already  heard  that 
Grahamstown  was  noted  for  its  natural  charms,  and  its  appear* 
ance  certainly  did  not  disappoint  me.  Beautiful  in  situation,  it 
merits  the  high  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
has  also  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  the  seat  of  learning,  and 
the  centre  of  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  the 
Colony.  The  Bishop  having  kindly  provided  me  vrith  a  carriage^ 
I  drove  to  see  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  i^e  neighbourhood. 
I  first  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are  very  striking. 
They  contain  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of 
both  arboriculture  and  horticulture.  They  are  admirably  kept» 
and  are  very  ornamental.  I  next  drove  round  the  Mountain  road. 
This  is  a  beautiful  drive  of  seven  miles  back  into  the  town.  The 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  superb.  It  is  a  priceless  boon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Grahamstown  to  possess  such  an  attractive 
and  health-giving  spot  for  their  recreation  and  enjoyment.  I  after* 
wards  visited  the  Museum,  where  there  is  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  curiosities, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  I  also  went  over  the  Prison,  and 
recorded  in  the  visitors*  book  my  favourable  opinion  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  or 
desired.  I  also  went  to  see  the  Kafir  school  carried  on  under 
the  careful  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M . 

On  my  return  to  Port  Elizabeth,  I  spent  another  day  or  two 
there,  and  left  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  August,  by 
railway  for  Cape  Town.  This  long  journey  of  between  eight 
hundred  and  nine  hundred  miles  occupies  nearly  two  days  and 
two  nights.  It  was  the  last  I  took  in  South  Africa.  I  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Wednesday.  Here 
I  spent  another  pleasant  week,  seeing  various  friends.  One  day  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Simon's  Bay,  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief — Ad- 
miral Wells — having  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him.  The  railway 
runs  at  present  as  far  as  Kalk  Bay,  which  takes  about  an  hour  to 
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get  to  from  Cape  Town.  The  romaining  distanco  of  six  miles  is 
performed  ia  a  Gape  cart.  I  went  with  the  Admiral  and  a  party 
of  ladies  to  have  luncheon  on  board  the  steam  corvette  ArclieT. 
The  coast  scenery  from  the  Kalk  Bay  station  to  Simon's  Town  is 
Terr  picturesque.  A  bold  sea  stretches  out  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  momitain  side  on  the  other.  Simon's  Bay  is  very 
sheltered,  excepting  from  the  soath-east,  with  good  holding 
anchorage  ground.  It  seems  a  quiet,  secluded  spot,  well  adapted 
for  a  naval  station  in  this  part  of  the  world,  although  I  have 
lieard  that  an  opinion  prevails  that  the  fleet  should  be  at  Cape 
Town  instead  of  Simon's  Bay.  The  BaUngh  is  the  flag-ship ;  I 
saw  also  some  other  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Navy  at  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

One  of  the  last  duties  which  devolved  upon  me  before  leaving 
6outh  Africa  was  to  deliver  (at  the  urgent  invitation  of  some  of 
my  friends)  an  address  at  Cape  Town  on  Imperial  Federation. 
This  I  did  at  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Society,  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

On  September  i  I  left  Cape  Town  in  the  s.s.  Atlienian;  and, 
after  a  pleasant  and  rapid  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  touching 
only  at  Madeira  on  the  way,  I  landed  safely  at  Southampton  on 
Sunday  the  SSnd. 

I  have  now  given  an  accoont  of  the  prominent  features  of  my 
tour,  daring  which,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  I  travelled 
about  twelve  thousand  miles  by  sea  and  four  thousand  by  land. 

I  proceed  to  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can  on  a  few  of  the  pubUc 
questions  and  other  matters  of  interest  which  have  arrested  my 
attention  while  I  was  in  South  Africa. 

Clim.^te. 

The  climate  of  South  Africa  has  already  been  so  well  and 
exhaustively  described  in  the  admirable  and  interesting  paper 
read  at  this  Institute  last  year  by  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  that  it 
seems  soperfluous  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to 
what  so  eminent  a  professional  authority  has  said  on  the  subject. 
But  I  cannot  help  remarking  that,  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, I  can  fnlly  corroborate  all  he  has  said  in  its  favour.  'The 
winter  climate  seems  perfect.  The  atmosphere  is  ao  bright  and 
clear,  the  air  ia  so  dry,  and  the  sun  is  so  agreeably  warm  in 
the  day,  although  it  ia  cold  and  frosty  at  night,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  as  salubrious  as  it  has  been  to  me  most  enjoyable.     I 
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found  this  the  case  everywhere,  especially  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
and  on  the  elevated  veldt  of  the  Transvaal.  For  myself,  I  never 
had  an  hour's  illness  during  the  whole  winter  I  passed  in  South 
Africa ;  and  this  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
the  dryness  of  the  climate.  One  thing  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  about,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  is  consequently  frequently  the  cause  of  illness 
and  injury.  There  is  always  a  sudden  great  variation  of  the 
temperature  immediately  the  sun  goes  down.  To  a  sensitive 
person  this  is  instantly  perceptible.  In  the  afternoon  everyone 
ought  to  be  very  careful  in  guarding  against  this  ;  and  should  be 
provided  with  an  extra  garment  to  put  on  at  sunset,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  chill.  I  strongly  advise,  also,  temperance  in 
the  use  of  alcohoUc  beverages,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  too 
freely  consumed.  I  have  noticed  too  much  drinking  among  all 
classes.  This  cannot  be  necessary,  or  very  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  a  good  and  thoroughly  efficient 
system  of  sanitary  organisation  may  be  speedily  established  in 
all  the  rapidly  growing  towns  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  the  Transvaal.  Terrible  neglect  in  this  respect  has  been  thfe 
cause  of  exceptional  sickness  and  great  mortality  in  the  past,  for 
which  the  climate  is  not  responsible.  In  order,  too,  to  render 
the  undoubted  excellences  of  the  South  African  climate  more 
attractive  to  invalids,  who  ought  more  largely  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  as  well  oA 
undoubtedly  a  paying  speculation,  if  better  hotels,  fitted  up  in  all 
respects  with  all  modem  European  improvements,  were  established 
both  at  Cape  Town,  and  at  all  the  other  principal  towns  up 
country  as  well. 

The  Native  Question.  j 

The  native  question  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  difficult 
ones  to  deal  with  in  South  Africa.  The  great  preponderance 
of  the  native  over  the  white  races,  and  the  different  theories  of 
treating  them  prevalent  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems,  to  solve.  The  wisest  and 
most  experienced  people  with  whom  I  have  communicated  on 
the  subject  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives  are  so  far  behind  us 
in  civilisation  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  mere  children.  This 
means,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  taimees  and  jastice,  and  that  they 
mast  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  controlling  and  firmly  governing 
hand.  They  respect  authority  when  they  have  confidence  la  its 
being  exercised  with  impartiahty.  They  have  a  great  deal  of 
natural  Bbrewdoess,  and  they  muBt  never  be  deceived.  Alas  1 1 
heard  of  frequent  instances  of  this  having  been  done,  in  times  past, 
by  those  who  have  represented  the  British  Government.  Promises 
have  been  made  to  them  which  have  been  carelessly  broken,  and 
this  means  ruin  to  the  prestige  in  their  minds  of  the  British  name. 
From  the  wonderful  and  ever-increasing  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Africa  since  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold,  causing  the  employment  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  native  Kafirs  at  high  wages,  their 
sodal  position  is  being  materially  changed.  They  are  really 
becoming  "masters  of  the  situation."  Their  constant  contact 
with  white  people  is  having  the  effect  of  introducing  among  them 
the  germs  of  on  incipient  civiUsation.  The  mode  of  treating 
them  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch  is,  undoubtedly,  very  different. 
A  far  harsher  and  more  cruel  method  has  been  in  vogue  by  the 
Dutch  towards  them,  than  would  he  tolerated  by  the  English. 
Bat,  from  the  cause  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  day  has  arrived 
when  all  this  old  system  is  sensibly  changing ;  and  the  Draconian 
code  of  the  Boers,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  becoming 
modified  every  day.  I  have  made  it  my  husiness  to  observe  care- 
fully all  the  signs  of  the  times  on  this  native  question  during  my 
toor.  I  have  seen  the  Kafirs  in  thousands  working  in  the  mines 
at  BUmberley,  and  Klerksdorp,  and  Johannesburg ;  I  have 
observed  them  in  multitudes  employed  in  extensive  building 
i^eiatioas  at  Pretoria,  and  as  labourers  on  the  pubhc  works  at 
Maritabn^  and  Durban,  and  at  the  other  great  shipping  centres  of 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town;  I  have  noticed  them  in  their 
capacity  of  servants  in  private  houses,  and  I  frankly  confess  that 
no  evidence  has  been  brought  before  me  to  indicate  that  they  are 
harshly  or  unkindly  treated.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  are  receiving  good  wages,  and  are  everywhere  well  cared 
for  and  comfortable.  They  are  naturally  a  Hvely  and  a  happy 
race,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  cheerful  and  light-hearted  in  the 
town,  as  in  their  kraals  on  the  wild  and  open  veldt. 

Bail  WATS. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  my  interview  with  the  Prest- 

dent,J^anl  Kroger,  I  told  him  that  I  never  was  in  a  country 
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^,  uutib  mere  is  no  need  for  all  this  riva 

room  for  many  lines  in  which  all  may  partici 
the  futm^.  Political  considerations  have  undc 
a  question  which  I  should  wish  to  regard  sc 
mercial  aspect. 

Personally,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  line  ove 
I  have  myself  trekked,  pushed  on  as  speedil} 
Kimberley  to  Vryburg,  and  thence  through  Bri 
to  Mafeking,  and  so  on,  northwards,  into  the  1 
with  branches  eastward  into  the  Transvaal, 
also,  to  see  the  contemplated  line  constructed 
lihrough  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  Bloemfontein ; 
Bay  Railway  carried  on  to  Pretoria,  as  well  as  t 
bhannesburg ;  and,  in  fact,  any  other,  whether 
ind  or  elsewhere,  which  commercial  enterprise 
roject.    They  will  all  have  the  effect  of  opemi 
lal — the  El  Dorado  of  South  Africa — and  meeting 
e  transit  of  the  enormous  traffic,  with  which  th 
llock  waggons  is  utterly  unable  to  grapple,  ai 
ently,  is  so  fearfully  congested.    The  transport 
pie  compensation,  under  the  new  system,  in  th( 
yment  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  vai 
Ir  actual  destination.    It  was  in  this  way  the  co 
lout  loss,  and  with  great  advantage  to  themsel 
t  and  successful  railway  carriers,  when  stiuv 
rseded  by  railwava  ir>  ^-  ' 
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colonisation.  It  appears  to  mo  to  be  a  question  of  such  supreme 
tiational  importance  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State.  This,  of  course,  means  that  it  is  possible,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly indispensable,  to  get  a  Government  to  act  wisely  and 
well.  In  order  to  have  a  chance  of  its  being  successful,  colonisa- 
tion must  be  conducted  on  sound  principles  and  practice. 

In  South  Africa  I  have  seen  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land — 
in  Bechuanaland,  in  Natal,  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
of  the  Gape  Colony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Transvaal — capable  of 
supporting  many  thousands  of  our  surplus  population.  But  I 
have  also  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  no  use  whatever  to  trans- 
plant those  who  are  unfitted  for  it.  Instead  of  a  success,  certain 
failure  will  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  so  unwise.  Colonial  life 
is  alone  suitable  for  the  enterprising,  energetic,  steady,  and 
industrious  men  and  women,  who  are  determined,  with  patience 
and  courage,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  trials  which  they 
must  certainly  encounter  on  the  road  to  ultimate  success.  South 
Africa  is  a  land  of  promise  for  them.  It  is  by  no  means  so  for 
the  feeble,  the  self-indulgent,  the  helplessly  dependent  class  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  we  have  so  large  a  number  in  the  over- 
populated  Old  Country.  Cordial  co-operation  with  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  is  also  absolutely  indispensable  to  ensure  success 
in  any  national  system  of  colonisation.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  a  strict  selection  of  the  right  sort  of  people  should  be  made. 
According,  too,  to  their  positions  in  life,  they  must  be  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  support  them  on  their  first  arrival,  while 
they  are  settling  themselves,  and  their  crops  are  growing,  and 
they  are  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the  new 
land,  to  which  they  have  .been  transplanted. 

These  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  observed  in  any 
national  system  of  colonisation.  They  apply  to  all  the  other 
British  Colonies,  equally  with  South  Africa,  in  order  to  prevent 
failure  and  command  success. 

The  Political  Situation. 

The  political  situation  of  South  Africa  is  the  last  subject  to 
which  I  shall  refer.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  question  to  touch  upon,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  like  myself,  to  whom  it  has  presented  itself  so 
prominently  during  my  tour,  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  it.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  my  impressions  impartially  and  fairly. 
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Before  I  went  to  South  Africa  I  had  formed  a  general  opinion 
on  this  vitally  important  and  very  critical  subject.  My  previous 
views  have  been  most  thoroughly  confirmed  and  painfully 
accentuated  by  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  and  gathered  on  the 
spot.  The  mournful  mismanagement  of  South  African  affairs 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  most  especially  during  the 
last  decade,  has  been  truly  lamentable,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
the  saddest  feelings  on  the  part  of  every  loyal  Briton  and  true- 
hearted  patriot. 

The  absence  of  continuous,  wise,  and  statesmanlike  policy, 
which  has  for  the  most  part  marked  the  tone  of  those  who  have 
had  the  Imperial  guidance  and  control  of  South  African  affairs 
in  the  past,  has  had  the  effect  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  bitter  enmity 
to  the  Government  of  the  Mother  Country,  which  it  will  require 
all  the  wisdom,  and  tact,  and  conciliatory  sympathy  possible  to  be 
displayed  in  the  future  in  dealing  with  this  magnificent  part  of 
the  Empire  to  allay.  It  will  demand  the  greatest  skill  to  prevent 
the  permanent  alienation  and  estrangement  of  South  Africa 
from  Great  Britain. 

This  has  all  been  brought  about  by  our  unaccountably  careless 
and  culpable  want  of  accurate  knowledge  at  home  of  the  actual 
situation.  We  lost  a  splendid  chance  of  consolidating  South 
Africa  in  a  homogeneous  union  under  the  British  crown.  Our 
insular  indifference,  our  ignorance,  the  fierce  animosity  of  our 
party  political  prejudices,  made  us  neglect  the  opportunity.  It 
has  had  the  effect  of  creating  the  sorest  and  bitterest  feelings 
against  us  on  the  part  of  the  large  English  population,  spread 
over  the  land,  which  is  imcontaminated  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  party  spirit  of  local  colonial  poUticians.  It  is  melancholy  and 
most  deplorable  to  observe  the  indications  of  this  feeling,  which 
are  constantly  apparent.  The  old  love  for  the  British  flag  is  still 
widely  cherished ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sbut  my  eyes 
to  the  evidence  so  continually  brought  before  me,  that  the  very 
name  of  the  British  Government  is  despised  and  detested.  No 
confidence  whatever  is  felt  in  it — and  no  wonder  I  Everywhere 
there  are  proofs  of  how  all  have  been  allowed  to  suffer  and  smart 
under  it. 

Either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  indifference — ^pro- 
bably from  all  combined — and  perhaps  even  unconsciously,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  surely,  we  have  deceived  the  natives,  the  Boers,, 
and  the  Colonists.  This  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
feeble,  vacillating,  uncertain  course,  which  is  followed  when  the 
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State  machiiie  ia  guided  without  compose,  and  where  there  is  no 
firmness  or  courage  at  the  national  helm.  What  we  have  to  do, 
however,  now,  is  to  advocate  union  and  co-operation  between  the 
two  dominaDt  races — the  English  and  the  Dutch — and  to  do  all' 
we  can  to  promote  harmony  and  goodwill  between  them.  True, 
their  mental  character  and  natural  instincts  are  different.  Our 
own  race  is  essentially  energetic  and  progressive ;  while  theirs  is 
slow,  Qoemotional,  and  phlegmatic.  But  if  sympathy  and  tact, 
and  coidial  good  temper,  are  invariably  practised  in  our  inter-' 
course  with  them,  I  am  pemeuaded  it  will  ultimately  have  the' 
effect  of  promoting  co-operation  in  securing  their  mutual  interests. 
This,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  fatal 
course  of  past  poUtical  action,  which  unnecessarily  developed 
race  jealousies,  and  stimulated  national  friction  and  animosity ; 
and  will  bring  about  in  the  future  a  blending  of  Dutch  in  friendly 
onion  and  fellowship  with  the  English  such  as  has  been  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  believe  the  South  African  political  problem  to  be 
insoluble.  Two  things  are  required  to  solve  it  satisfactorily. 
For  the  present,  I  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  a  distinguished 
poUtician,  with  whose  wise  and  nohle  sentiments  I  cordially  agree  : 
"  What  we  ought  to  do  in  o.  case  of  this  kind  is  to  send  out  a' 
statesman  of  the  first  order  of  talent,  patience,  and  truthfulness, 
irrespective  of  politics  or  prejudice.  For  it  is  an  Imperia.!  problem 
of  the  highest  importance;  and  the  powers  of  true  patriotism  and 
ambition  should  be  amply  gratified  in  deaUng  with  it,"  And  for 
the  future,  let  me  add  my  own  earnest  conviction,  that  what  is 
wanted  is  Imperial  Federation,  as  the  goal  to  be  reached,  to 
render  South  Africa  politically  satisfied  and  content.  Imperial 
Federation  means  a  constitutional  system,  under  which  she  would 
be  no  longer  misruled  and  misunderstood,  by  a  Government  in 
which  she  has  no  share,  in  which  she  places  no  confidence,  and  by 
whom  her  wants  andwishesare  ignored.  In  Imperial  Federation 
she  would  be  fairly  and  influentially  represented,  along  with  the 
other  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  In  union  with  them  she  would 
take  her  part  in  guiding  the  poUcy  and  directing  the  destinies 
of  the  whole  British  Empire. 

Discussion. 


Professor  H.  G.  Seelet  :  In  common  with  you  all,  I  have 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  this  interesting  and  wide- reaching 
address.     I  have  not  myself  been  so  far  afield.     My  observations 
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were  limited  to  Cape  Colony  ;  and  the  things  which  I  saw  in  that 
Colony  were  necessarily,  to  a  large  extent,  different  from  those 
recorded  by  Sir  Frederick  Young.  On  landing  at  Cape  Town  I 
naturally  turned  to  what  the  people  of  South  Africa  were  doing 
for  themselves,  and  confess  I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  the  great 
docks,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  South  Africa  is  being 
encouraged,  and  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  developed.  I  was 
impressed,  too,  with  the  educational  institutions,  the  great  public 
library,  worthy  of  any  town,  the  South  African  Museum,  the 
South  African  College,  and  the  various  efforts  made  to  bring  the 
newest  and  best  knowledge  home  to  the  people.  But  perhaps  in 
Cape  Town  the  thing  which  impressed  me  as  most  curious  was 
the  new  dock  in  process  of  construction  by  excavating  stone  for 
the  breakwater  and  other  purposes.  This  work  was  carried  on 
by  coloured  convict  labour.  The  convicts  thus  become  trained 
in  useful  manual  work  as  well  as  in  habits  of  obedience,  and  when 
they  are  discharged  are  not  only  better  men,  but  people  in  whose 
work  employers  of  labour  have  confidence.  I  learned  that  the 
great  public  mountain  roads  in  Cape  Colony  have  thus  been  con- 
structed by  convict  labour  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  while 
the  convict  acquires  skill  and  useful  training.  Going  up  country, 
my  attention,  among  other  matters,  was  turned  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  wealth  and  difficulties  of  water  supply,  for,  as  Sir 
Frederick  Young  has  remarked,  the  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  which  aJl  persons  have  to  consider  in  South  Africa. 
The  season  during  which  rain  falls  is  short,  and  the  rain  drains 
rapidly  down  comparatively  steep  inclined  surfaces,  so  that 
science  of  many  kinds  has  to  be  enlisted  to  conserve  the  water, 
and  turn  the  supply  to  account.  I  found  the  rocks  of  much  of 
the  country  have  been  curiously  compressed  and  hardened  and 
thrown  into  parallel  irregular  folds,  and  that  these  rocks  were 
afterwards  worn  down  by  the  action  of  water,  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  still  beneath  the  ocean,  with  the  result  that  many  basin- 
shaped  depressions  are  preserved  and  exposed,  each  of  which 
holds  a  certain  amount  of  water.  Just  as  we  never  dream  of 
putting  down  a  well  in  this  country  without  knowing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  water-bearing  strata,  so  it  is  hopeless  to  bore  profit- 
ably for  water  in  the  Colony  till  the  districts  are  defined  over 
which  the  water-bearing  basins  are  spread.  Nothing  arrests  the 
escape  of  water  in  its  course  through  the  rocks  more  efficiently 
than  intrusive  sheets  of  igneous  rock  which  rise  to  the  surface, 
but  until  the  distribution  of  these  dykes  is  systematically  recorded 
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it  will  not  be  possible  to  open  out  all  the  water  which  is  preserved 
TiadergTOimd.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  utilising  geological  facts 
of  this  nature  a  better  water  supply  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
enable  more  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  larger 
crops  to  be  raised.  I  may  say  that  the  Colonial  Government  is 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  following  out  such  lines  of  work, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  effect  to  such  exploration. 
Vegetation,  however,  by  its  radiating  power,  must  always  be  one 
of  the  chief  aids  to  improved  water  supply.  In  the  matter  of 
mineral  wealth  Gape  Colony  is  not  so  rich  as  some  adjacent  lands. 
It  contains  coal,  but  the  individual  beds  of  coal  are  thin,  and, 
owing  to  this  thinness,  the  coal  necessarily  alternates  with  shale, 
which  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  coalfields  of  Britain.  I 
remember  that  Professor  Sedgwick,  my  old  master  in  geology, 
told  me  that  in  his  youth  seams  of  coal  only  some  four  to  six 
inches  thick  were  worked  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  Yorkshire,  and 
that  the  coal  was  carried  on  horseback  over  the  country  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  mountain  population.  Cape  Colony  is  in  afar 
better  state  than  that.  In  the  Eastern  Province  the  beds  of  coal 
are  frequently  a  foot  or  two  or  more  in  thickness.  They  crop  out 
on  the  surface  with  a  slight  dip  near  to  the  railway,  and  although 
only  worked  at  present  in  a  few  pits  (as  at  Cyphergat,  Fairview, 
Molteno — I  did  not  visit  the  Indwe) — the  coal-bearing  rocks  cer- 
tainly estend  over  a  much  wider  area  of  country  than  that  which 
has  been  explored.  One  of  the  happy  results  at  which  I  arrived 
in  my  short  visit  to  this  district  was  to  find  that  there  are  certain 
extinct  forms  of  reptilian  life  associated  with  these  coal  beds,  by 
means  of  which  the  geological  horizon  upon  which  the  coal 
occurs  may  be  traced  through  the  country ;  so  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  this  mineral  being  followed  along  its  outcrop  in  the 
£astem  Province  with  comparative  ease  by  this  means.  It  is 
desirable  on  all  accounts  that  coal  should  be  burned  rather  than 
timber,  since  the  destruction  of  wood  is  harmful  to  the  supply 
of  water.  With  regard  to  the  gold  of  Cape  Colony,  I  have  not 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence.  The 
quantity  in  any  district  is  probably  small :  the  amount  is  great 
in  the  aggregate,  but  very  widely  diffused.  Gold  appears  to  bo 
present  in  small  amoonts  in  almost  all  the  volcanic  rocks,  so  that 
as  those  rocks  decay  and  new  mineral  substances  are  formed  out 
of  the  decomposed  products,  the  gold  which  they  contained  is 
often  preserved  and  concentrated  in  thin  and  narrow  veins  of 
zeolitic  minerals,  which  extend  over  the  surface  of  '^'canic 
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ly  to  iniruBter  to  the  welft 
Mr.  J.  X.  Merbiman  (Cape  Colony) :  I 
are  very  grateful  indeed  to  the  amiable 
person  of  Sir  Frederick  Young.    It  is  n( 
to  owe  him  a  debt.    All  those  present  wil 
things  he  has  done  for  the  Colonies  in  cor 
Colonial  Institute.     Sir  Frederick  Young 
content  to  look  after  small  things,  and  th( 
has  been  worked  up  by  the  individual  effort 
to  its  present  flourishing  condition.    I  1 
long  flourish,  and  never  be  absorbed  by  an} 
nificent  auspices — ^in  other  words,  that  you 
canoe."    It  is  good  sometimes  to  have  a  pi 
plain  man.     South  Africa  suffers  under  a  p 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  tell  us  e 
to  do ;  and  we  don't  like  it.    I  wish  I  could 
of  amiable  critic,  but  I  have  the  misfortune  t 
despised  class,  the  local  politician,  and  I  n 
body  says  anything  about  the  Colonies  in 
kicking  the  local  politician.     In  order  n( 
colours,  I  state  frankly  that  I  belong  to  t 
South  A&ica  is  creating  a  deal  of  interest 
People  who  come  to  fortunes  usually  do 
interest  among  relations  who  may  in  times 
them  the  cold  shoulder.    There  can  be  no  d 
prosperity  of  SouJbh  Africa  at  tha  tx*.*> — ^  ^* 
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mining  axe  ased,  and  when  we  get  the  stock-jobbers  off  our  bocks, 
I  believe  a  career  of  prosperity  will  open  of  which  few  people 
dream.  From  another  point  of  view,  to  those  who  love  the  coun- 
try and  make  their  home  there,  there  cannot  bnt  be  a  seamy  side 
to  the  picture.  Great  wealth  brings  other  things  in  its  train.  It 
has  brought  into  South  Africa  a  great  spirit  of  gambling.  People 
neglect  the  honest  industries  of  the  country :  they  leave  their 
farm  work,  and  rush  off  to  make  fortunes  in  a  minute.  Every- 
body— from  the  king  to  the  beggar— is  gambling  in  gold  shares. 
Everybody  neglects  his  business,  and  talks  about  nothing  else. 
I  ask  whether  this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  a 
state  of  society  to  which  we  may  look  with  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension? I  beUeve  myaelf  that  things  wilt  work  round,  but, 
tmdoubtedly,  the  state  of  affairs  is  serious.  After  all,  there  is 
something  which  goes  to  build  up  a  country  besides  material 
wealth,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  gambling  in  gold  shares  is  exactly 
the  thing  which  is  wanted.  Of  course  there  have  been  other 
-cooDtries  where  these  vast  increases  of  material  wealth  have 
occurred — California  and  Australia—but  there  the  conditions 
were  different.  They  were  new  countries,  which  attracted  large 
nnmbera  of  white  men,  and,  when  they  fotmd  the  goldfielda  did 
not  pay,  they  made  homes  for  themselves  on  the  land.  Unfor- 
tmiately,  that  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem  on  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  touched — the  great 
problem  which  we  have  always  before  us — viz.,  how  two  races 
ntteiiy  alien  to  each  other,  the  black  and  the  white,  are  to  live 
«nd  increase  side  by  side.  South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  that  problem  exists,  excepting  the  southern 
States  of  North  America.  This  is  a  great  question,  on  which  the 
future  of  South  Africa  depends.  Unfortunately,  the  white  men 
do  not  work  in  a  country  where  the  black  race  doorishes.  If  the 
-white  man  does  not  become  a  "  boss  "  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
mean  white  man.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  white  race  shall  flourish  aide  by  side  with  the  black ; 
and  when  people  talk  about  the  "  local  politicians,"  the  "  average 
<^pe  politicians,"  and  the  like,  they  should  remember  we  have 
to  deal  with  this  enormous  problem—that  we  ore  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  the  "  black,"  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  naturally 
Anxious  to  see  the  European  population  flourish.  I  believe  the 
^Idfiaids  will  attract  a  large  European  population.  The  wagea 
jure  eruMrmoos.    There  are  20,000  black  men,  without  a  etitch. 


s^i^xtibives  in  England  to  mistrust  that  stat 
the  cost  of  living?")     You  can  live  at  the  cl 
for  £10  a  month — the  club,  mind  you,  where 
It  is  idle  to  tell  me  the  honest  artisan  cannot 
to  the  black  and  white  population  there  is  ar 
that  is,  the  influx  of  Arabs,  who  creep  dov 
through  the  door  of  Natal.     They  are  gradual! 
lish  retail  trader.    You  may  go  to  up-coun 
whole  streets  you  will  see  these  yellow  fellow 
their  mushn  dresses,  where  formerly  there  wer 
'n  places  where  we  want  to  cultivate  the  Engli 
8  a  very  serious  thing.     Our  yeUow  friends  cor 
f  British  subjects  from  Bombay,  and  are  ma 
'ransvaal  and  elsewhere  by  ousting  the  Engl 
ir  Frederick  Young  has  alluded  to  State  coL 
trry  to  differ  from  so  amiable  a  critic  of  our  i 
lio  has  had  a  little  experience,  I  can  tell  him  t] 
lonists  out,  but  you  cannot  as  easily  make 
they  make  their  fortunes,  they  come  home  to '. 
\m.     If  they  are  poor,  and  bad   times  come 
wds  them  out,  and  off  they  go  to  AustraUa. 
a  German  peasant  settling,  but  bring  an  1 
tchman,  and  he  wants  to  better  himself.     In 
t,  but  he  does  not  see  his  way  on  a  small  pi 
le  goes  down  a  mine  or  something  of  that  i 
t  difficulties  m   *^^ 
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toacfaing  on  politics.  I  am  glad  he  did,  because  more  interest  is 
given  to  the  discassion,  and  there  is  nothing  like  good,  healthy 
controversy.  Sir  Frederick  Young  ia  greatly  concerned  that  there 
should  he  a  settled  policy  for  South  Africa.  All  I  can  say  is,  in 
Heaven's  name,  don't  listen  to  a  syren  voice  of  that  kind.  So 
surely  as  you  have  a  settled  policy — some  great  and  grand  scheme 
— so  surely  will  follow  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  people  of  South 
Africa  may  he  very  stupid,  but  tliey  are  very  much  hke  other 
people — determined  to  moke  their  policy  themselves,  and  the 
pohcy  of  South  Africa  is  not  going  to  he  framed  in  Downing- 
Btreet.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Sir  Frederick  Young  did  injustice 
to  some  of  my  friends  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
"The  mournful  mismanagement  of  South  African  affairs,"  he 
says,  "during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  most  especially 
during  the  last  decade,  has  been  truly  lamentable,  and  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  saddest  feelings  on  the  part  of  every  loyal 
Briton  and  true-hearted  patriot."  But  have  afiairs  been  mis- 
managed for  the  last  twenty-five  years?  The  revenue  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  £500,000.  It  is  now  nearly  £4,000,000.  For 
twenty-five  years,  under  the  beneficent  rule.of  Downing-street,  we 
had  not  a  mile  of  railway.  Now  we  have  2,000  miles.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  no  national  feeling  at  all.  Now  there  is 
a  strong  South  African  feeling,  which  is  destined  to  grow  and 
build  up  a  South  African  policy.  As  to  the  talk  about  a  settled 
and  firm  policy.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  was  the  last  Governor 
who  had  a  grand  scheme  from  Downing-street.  A  more  honest, 
oonscientious,  and  able  man  did  not  exist ;  but  his  policy  was  fu 
tuJure.  Then  came  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Barkly.  His  poUcy 
was  distinctly  opposite.  It  was  a  true  policy  for  South  Africa. 
It  was  a  policy  of  laissez /aire.  The  result  was,  things  went  on 
u  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.  Dutch  and  English  drew  together, 
the  natives  were  quiet.  South  Africa  was  prosperous,  and  every- 
thing went  on  as  happily  as  possible  till  Mr.  Froude  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  hit  on  the  grand  scheme  of  uniting  South  Africa. 
From  that  day  our  misfortunes  began.  One  of  the  most  able, 
courteoas,  and  high-minded  gentlemen  in  the  British  service — 
Sir  Bartle  Frere — was  sent  to  cary  out  this  firm  pohcy.  What 
was  the  result?  Failure.  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  it. 
Then  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  reverted  to  the  laissez /aire  pohcy. 
South  Africa  was  under  a  shade — nobody  would  look  at  us.  But 
now  we  are  gradually  righting  ourselves,  and  getting  into  a  pro- 
^eiouB  condition.     Now  are  being  raised  again  the  cries  for  a 
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grand  policy.  I  caution  you  against  them.  Let  us  manage  our 
own  affairs.  Laissez  faire,  laissez  alter — that  is  our  policy  for 
South  Africa.  There  are  no  nostrums  required.  The  one  thing 
required  is  the  gradual  bringing  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to- 
gether. There  are  no  two  races  more  fitted  to  unite.  You  know 
how  like  they  are  to  EngUshmen.  The  Boer  is  as  like  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  as  possible.  There  are  no  people  more  fond  of 
manly  sports  than  the  Dutch  ;  they  enter  into  them  heartily,  and 
in  the  cricket  and  football  fields  they  are  among  the  best  players. 
They  are  as  fond  of  riding  and  sl^ooting  as  Englishmen  are.  In 
fact,  the  Dutch  and  the  English  are  as  like  as  Heaven  can  make 
them,  and  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  apart  is  man's  preju- 
dice. The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  them  together.  How  can 
you  help  that  end  ?  Not  by  girding  at  them,  and  writing  against 
Boer  ways,  but  by  recognising  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
pioneers  in  South  Africa,  and  that  they  are  the  only  people  who 
will  settle  on  the  land.  I  see  there  is  a  great  agitation  about 
Swaziland,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Transvaal  Bepub- 
lie.  (*'  No.")  Well,  except  as  to  Tongaland,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  that.  The  cry  is  got  up,  "  Don't  hand  it 
over  to  the  Boers."  In  whose  interest  is  that  cry  got  up  ?  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  a  few  speculators,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists,  who  have  £108,000,000  invested  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
yet  are  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Boers  with  Swaziland.  This  girding 
at  the  Dutch  is  resented,  and  does  incalculable  harm.  People  at 
home  have  very  little  idea  how  much  influence  public  opinion  in 
England  has  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  alluded 
to  President  Kruger,  who  won't  put  down  prize  fights  because  he 
might  be  thought  to  be  oppressing  the  EngUshman !  All  I  ask 
is,  don't  let  your  talk  about  union  with  the  Dutch  be  mere  lip 
service.  Trust  them ;  work  hand  in  hand  with  them.  Unless 
you  do  you  will  make  little  progress  in  South  Africa.  By  that  I 
mean  political  progress.  The  material  progress  of  South  Africa 
is  now  secured;  therefore  my  advice  is — cultivate  the  Dutch , 
because,  imless  they  are  our  friends,  we  shall  be  a  divided  people, 
and  our  black  and  yellow  brethren  will  get  the  best  of  us.  Our 
true  policy  is,  Laissez  /aire,  laissez  aller. 

Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  My  friend  Mr.  Merri- 
man  has  made  a  speech  of  the  utmost  value  to  South  Africa,  and 
it  is  a  very  fitting,  I  will  not  say  reply,  but  comment,  on  the 
address  to  which  we  have  listened  with  such  pleasure;  but  Mr. 
MerrimaUy  with  his  strong  argimients  and  apt  illustrationSr  xwuq 
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at  the  end  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  had 
arrived.  I  have  not  much  to  a.dd,  but  I  think  we  have  heard 
from  Sh  Frederick  Young  a  view  of  South  African  afTairs  on  the 
political  side  which,  I  may  tell  you  frankly,  differs  diametrically 
from  my  own.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Merriman  a  view  of  affairs 
in  which  I  cordially  eoocur,  but  from  neither  have  I  heard  of  that 
third  aspect  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  view. 
Sir  Frederick  Young  has  told  us  that  for  twenty-five  years, 
certainly  during  the  last  ten  years,  South  Africa  has  been  mis- 
managed. I  must  confess  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  strong 
language  he  used,  because  one  cannot  but  remember  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  afFalrs  of  South 
Africa  have  been  in  the  hands  of  free  self-governing  communities. 
Cape  Colony  has  been  under  Besponsible  Government  since  1873, 
and  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  have  always  been  self- 
goveming.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  afEairs  in  South  Africa  have  progressed,  with  one  signal 
and  fatal  exception,  and  that  was  the  policy  under  which  we  took 
over  and  then  gave  back  the  Transvaal.  Omitting  that,  I  think 
we  have  but  little  to  be  sorry  for  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
There  have  been  troubles,  but  I,  for  one,  think  that  all  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  phrase  "  Imperial  aid  "  had  been 
substituted  for  that  of  "Imperial  interference"  in  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  aid  which  has  been  given  by  the  Mother 
Country  which  has  resulted  in  developing  the  material  resources, 
and,  above  all,  in  establishing  the  security  from  native  attack  of 
various  European  States  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Frederick  Young 
spoke  of  the  attitude  towards  the  Imperial  Government.  I  could 
wish  he  had  been  in  Cape  Town  on  the  day  Sir  Charles  Warren 
landed,  and  seen  the  ovation  be  received  from  all  classes.  Let 
me  add  this—that  the  Bechuanaland  expedition,  which  was  led 
by  Sur  Charles  Warren,  and  in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  part,  cost  the  Mother  Country  perhaps  £1,500,000,  but  in 
the  discussions  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press  as  to  the  future  of 
Bechnanatand  the  fact  is  seldom  mentioned  that  Bechuanaland 
vras  acquired  for  the  Empire  at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer. 
Tuet  me  remind  you  of  another  fact,  which  the  Cape  colonist  well 
knows — that  when  the  Imperial  Government  wished,  from  wise 
motives  of  economy,  to  extend  the  Cape  system  of  railways  to 
Kimberley,  at  a  time  when  the  Cape  Ministers  were  not  prepared 
.to  carry  out  the  extension,  the  British  ParUament  advanced  a 
,l0ui  .of  £400,000,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for  that  object. 
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Another  instance  I  could  quote,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
that  interesting  native  territory — Basutoland.  You  remember 
how  that  country  was  handed  over  to  the  Cape  colonists,  and 
that  for  various  reasons  the  management  of  the  Basutos  got 
beyond  their  power,  the  result  being  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment went  to  the  aid  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  took  back  Basuto- 
land. I  mention  these  cases  because  they  illustrate  an  aspect  of 
affairs  which  is,  I  think,  apt  to  be  neglected.  We  at  home — and 
certainly  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitality  of  their 
brethren  in  South  Africa — wish  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere, and  I  should  like  to  see  this  put  forward  as  the  grand  and 
final  policy  of  South  Africa — that  we  are  ready  to  aid  that  portion 
of  the  Empire,  but  set  our  faces  against  interference.  In  con- 
clusion, I  will  add  that  I  am  sure  all  of  us  congratulate  Sir 
Frederick  Young  on  having  so  successfully  accomplished  his 
arduous  journey,  returning  to  us,  as  he  does,  in  better  health 
than  when  he  left.  If  you  wish  to  renew  your  youth,  and  grow 
younger  instead  of  older,  follow  his  example — make  a  trip  through 
South  Africa,  sleeping  in  the  open  veldt. 

Dr.  Symes  Thompson  :  Another  year's  experience  has  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  my  conclusions  as  to  the  remarkable 
salubrity  of  the  South  African  climate  in  cases  of  chest  disease 
and  of  nerve  wear,  which  I  laid  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute in  November  last.  While  regarding  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town  and  Grahamstown  as  beneficial  for  a  short  sojourn, 
among  the  upland  stations  I  would  call  attention  to  Middelburg 
and  Tarkestad.  Hotel  accommodation  and  adequate  comfort  for 
invaUds,  as  regards  food,  quarters,  attention,  occupation,  and 
amusement,  are  still  most  deficient.  During  the  recent  drought 
the  dust  storms  proved  very  trying  to  the  eyes  and  to  the 
bronchial  membranes  at  Kimberley,  and  at  Johannesburg  the 
dangers  were  great.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  Sir  Frederick  Young 
has  found  his  winter  trip  so  health-giving,  and  believe  that  a 
similar  expedition  might  prove  of  immense  value  to  many 
EngUshmen  who  are  overwrought  in  body  or  in  mind. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T., 
G.C.M.G.) :  I  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick 
Young  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  paper.  I  was  extremely 
interested  myself,  as  I  think  you  all  were.  In  his  political  obser- 
vations, and  in  speaking  of  a  firm  poUcy,  I  think  that  after  all. 
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\?hat  the  reader  of  the  paper  meant  was  firmness  in  allowing  each 
nationality  to  develop  itself  as  it  best  might,  with  aid  from  home. 
I  think  that  is  the  sense  of  his  observ^ations,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  obliged  to  him,  not  only  for  speaking  of  more  personal  matters, 
but  also  for  telling  us  the  actual  impressions  he  derived  from  the 
journey.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman — and  I  believe  Sir 
Frederick  Young  does — that,  finding  ourselves  in  South  Africa 
with  the  Dutch,  we  must  work  with  them  and  through  them.  I 
hope  the  Dutch  will  allow  themselves  to  be  helped  in  one  matter 
which  Sir  Frederick  Young  impressed  on  President  Kruger — 
apparently  not  with  great  results — viz.,  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
and  that  they  will  allow  railways  to  pierce  the  Transvaal.  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  intelligence  very  much  to  object  to 
railways.  That  policy  would  be  too  much  like  that  of  the 
Chinese.  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  society  in 
London,  asking  the  representative  of  China  to  come  and  listen  to 
a  paper  in  regard  to  railways  through  Siam.  He  said  solemnly  : 
**  Chinese  not  like  railways.**  I  said  this  railway  would  not  go 
through  the  Imperial  dominions — that  it  would  only  be  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Again  my  remarks  were  interpreted  to  him, 
and  again,  after  a  long  pause,  he  solemnly  replied :  **  Chinese 
don't  like  railways  near  frontier."  I  am  sure  President  Kruger 
will  not  fritter  chances  away  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  will 
allow  us  to  help  him. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  feel  extremely  flattered  by 
the  compliment  which  our  noble  chairman  has  been  good  enough 
to  pay  me.  It  was  really  most  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  take 
the  interesting  and  instructive  tour  from  which  I  have  recently 
returned,'  and  the  only  difficulty  and  hesitation  I  felt  as  to  giving 
an  account  of  what  I  saw  was  that  I  saw  so  much  that  I  did  not 
know  how  I  could  crowd  a  tithe  of  it  in  the  reasonable  dimensions 
of  a  paper.  I  was  a  little  in  dread,  I  confess,  when  so  astute  and 
able  a  politician  as  Mr.  Merriman  rose  to  make  his  criticisms ; 
but  I  wish  him  to  understand,  as  well  as  you,  that  the  view  I  put 
forward — perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself  as  clearly  as  I  ought 
to  have  done — was  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Merriman  himself, 
namely,  that  South  Africa  should  be  allowed  to  frame  her  own 
policy.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  wished  to  say 
on  that  point.  As  the  noble  Marquis  has  been  so  kind  as  to  act 
as  my  interpreter,  I  need  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  by 
enlarging  on  this  question.     I  have  now  the  greatest  possible 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on  November 
12, 1889,  the  Maxquis  of  Lome  announced  that  the  Council  had 
acquired  the  original   pencil    and    water-colour    dra%vingB   by 
William  'WeBtall,  A.B.A.,   landscape-painter   to  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 
commandedby  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  of  H.M<9.  Investigator, 
in  the  years  1801, 1802,  and  1803.    The  sketches  comprise  views 
of   King  Geoi^'8  Sound,  Port  Lincoln,  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Golf,   Kangaroo  Island,  Port  Philip,  Port  Jackson,  the  Hawkes- 
bury  River,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Bowen,  Shoal  Water  Sound,  Thirsty 
Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  besides  sketches  illustrative 
of  the  natives,  the  fiora,  and  fauna.     The  collection  ia  one  of  the 
greatest  historic  interest,  forming  the  entire  existing  series  of  the 
sketches  made  by  the  artist  during  the  expedition,  and  having 
l>een  drawn  from  nature  on  the  spot.    There  are  two  remarkable 
illustrations  of  pictorial  representations  by  the  aborigines  them- 
selvea — one  in  the  interior  of  a  cave  in  Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of 
Oarpentaria,  with  drawings  of  turtles,  sword-fish,  &c.,  and  anothei' 
of  grotesque  human  figures  and  a  kangaroo  in  a  cave  near  Memory 
Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf.     Before  Mr.  Westall 
accepted  the  appointment  of  landscape  painter  to  the  expedition, 
ixG   stipulated  that  his  original  drawings  should  be  returned  to 
liim  after  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  authorities  retnmed  them  accordingly,  and  they  have  been 
in.  the  possession  of  the  family  up  to  the  time  of  their  acquire- 
ment by  the  Institute.       Some  of  the  drawings  show  signs  of 
their  partial  submersion   in  the  Porpoise  (in  which  vessel  the 
expedition  embarked  for  England)  when  she  was  lost  on  Wreck 
Beef,  situate  to  the  westward  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Beef.    A  few  show  indications  of  damage  by  small 
indentations.     These  marks  were  caused  by  the  lively  young 
midahipmen  (one  of    whom  afterwards  became  famous  as  Sir 
John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  by  driving  the  sheep 
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that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the  drawings,  when  they 
were  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sand  of  Wreck  Eeef. 

The  collection  includes  several  pencil  drawings  of  Table  Moun- 
tain and  its  vicinity,  the  Investigator  having  touched  at  Table 
Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  voyage  to  Australia. 

There  is  also  a  set  of  water-colour  drawings  of  headlands  and 
coast  scenery,  which  were  prepared  (after  the  artist's  arrival  in 
England)  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  the  published 
volume  of  charts  of  the  expedition  which  accompanies  Flinders' 
narrative.  In  connection  with  these  engravings,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle  (1826 — 1836),  Captain  King  expressed  to  the  artist  his 
personal  obligations  for  the  artistic  accuracy  of  his  work.  It 
appears  that  on  the  first  approach  to  Australia  of  those  vessels, 
during  a  heavy  gale,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
could  venture  to  make  King  George's  Sound,  but,  as  they  neared 
the  coast,  the  entrance  was  so  readily  recognised  by  aid  of  the 
illustrations  that  both  ships  were  enabled  to  sail  in  without 
hesitation,  instead  of  beating  about  at  sea. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  drawings  : — 

SOUTH  COAST. 

1.  King   George's   Sound   from  the  North  Side.    a.   Point  Possession. 

b.  Mistaken  Isle.    c.  Bald  Head.    d.  Peak  Head,    e.  Seal  Island. 
/.  Break-sea  Island,    g.  Port  Royal  Harbour. 

2.  Do.        do.        Part  of  Oyster  Harbour 

S,      Do.        do.        from  the  Isthmus  below  Peak  Head  looking  northward. 

4.  Do.        do.        from  the  high  land  near  Peak  Head.    a.  Seal  Island. 

b.  Mistaken  Isle.    c.  Point  Possession. 

5.  Native  op  King  George's  Sound. 

0.  View  on  Middle  Island  above  Goose  Island  Bay.    a.  Goose  Island. 

b.  Gape  Arid.  c.  Cape  Pasley.  d.  Salt  Lagoon,  e.  Goose  Island  Bay. 
7.  Lucky  Bay,  looking  eastward  towards  Cape  le  Grand. 
S,  Sleaford  Mere  from  the  Northern  end  of  Cape  Catastrophe. 
t).  View  on  Thistle  Island  (near  Port  Lincoln),  named  after  Mr.  Thistle, 

the  "Master"  of  the  Investigator ^  who,  with  a  boat's  crew,  was 

drowned  near  Cape  Catastrophe. 

10.  Water  Colour  Copy  op  Native  Drawings  op  Human  Figures,  and 

A  Kangaroo,  in  a  Cave  near  Memory  Cove. 

11.  Port  Lincoln,  a  native  hut  in  the  foreground,    a.  Grantham  Isle.    6. 

Boston  Isle.    c.  Port  Lincoln,    d.  Stamford  Hill. 

12.  Do. 

13.  Do.        from  North  Side  Hill,    a,  Boston  Isle.    b.  Boston  Bay.    c. 

Cape  Donnington.    d.   Bicker  Isles,    c.   Surfleet  Hill,    h,  Kirton 
Point,    i.  Port  Lincoln. 

14.  Do.        Distant  View  of. 
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15.  ISuD  or  Spbucbb's  Odlf  looldag  eut.    a.  Monut  Brown. 

16.  Do. 

IT.    17BREB  DRAWINOB  OP  A   NATIVE   OP  SPESCEB'S  OuLP. 

18.  X>BAWi!(as  OP  A  EucALiFTCS  A^jD  Basksia.     SpencBr'H  GalC. 

19.  Oil  Kahoaboo  IsLlAIid.     Head  of  Anticbcuaber  Ba;. 
90.  Do.        SBiloTSBud  Servants. 

SI.         Do.       EucatypEua  imd  Seals. 

33.  I"oBr  Philip.    Distant  Viuw  ol  western  arm  of  Western  Port,  looking 
to  the  soDth-west, 

EAST  COAST. 

53.  PoBi  Jacksok. 

54.  Do,        Blue  Momit&iiis  in  the  distance. 
SB.        Do.       Gnst  trees. 

».  Do.  NMive  of. 

31.  Do.  Native  ol. 

B.  Do.  NftUvB  of. 

19.  Do.  Head  of  an  old  blind  man,  native  of. 

30-  Do.  Figure  ol  a  bay,  native  ol. 

31.  Do.  Head  ot  the  same  boy. 

SI-  Do.  GroQp  ol  native  fiRUrcB. 

33to  45.  ViEwaoH  THE  HAWRESBOBif  BivEn(inclndIngonooI  Broken  Bay)' 

«.    POBT  CdBTIB. 

W.        Do.        View  near. 
**.  l*isE  Bay,  north  side  of. 

tS.  KxppEL  Bat  from  South  HUl,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.    a.  Sea- 
Hill  and  Cape  Eeppel. 

50-  Do.       a.  Broad  Mount. 

51-  Do.        \  native  ot. 
H-       Do.  do. 

M-       D».  do. 

«■       Bo.  do. 

W-        Do.        Trees. 

"^       Do-        Two  drawings  of  native  liuts. 

ST.  PoBT  Bowin,  from  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,    a.   Caps  Clinton. 

(A  piotnre  was  panted  from  this  drawing,  by  Mr.  Weitall,  by  order 

ol  the  Admiralty,  and  ib  now  in  one  ol  the  rooms  at  the  Admiralty.) 
K>     X>>-        Distant  view  ol  Pott  Bowen  Irom  Uonnt  Weatall.    a.  Island 

Head.      b.  Gotranoe  Isle  and  entrance  to  Fort  Bowen.     c.  Cape 

Clinton,    d.  Cape  llanifoid.    e.  Broad  Mount. 
C^-    X>o.       Pinished  penoil  drawing  taken  from  the  original  sketch  irom 

nature,  No.  &8.    (Signed  by  Mr.  Weatall,  which  he  rarely  did  except 

in  the  case  of  finished  drawings  token  from  original  sketches.) 
fiO.    £>o.       View  from  the  lummit  of  Mount  Westall  looking  northwards. 

a.  Townshead    Isles,      b.   Leicester    Isles,      e.   Cape   Townshead. 

i.  Percy   IbIos.     e.  Strong-tide  Passage.     (A  piotnte  was  painted 

from  this  drawing  by  Mr.  Westall  by  order  of  the  Adminlty,  and  is 

in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Admiralty.) 
61.  HoBfOLS  InasiD  Pines,  n»ar  Port  Bowen. 
fA.  toma  NoRFout  Ibuhd  Purs,  do. 
68.  DaiABT  Soosro. 
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G4.  Thirsty  Sound,  from  Pier  Head. 

G5.  Shoal  Water  Bay,  from  the  entrance  to  Thirsty  Sound,    a.  Townshend 

Isle  and  Gape. 
C6.    Do.  South  side  from  Pier  Head.     Entrance  to  Thirsty  Sotmd. 

a.  Shoal  Water  Bay.  6.  Mount  Westall.  c.  Pine  Mount,  d.  Thirsty 

Sound. 
€7.      Do.        Head  of  a  native  of. 

68.  Do.        Female,  native  of. 

69.  View  op  Thirsty  Sound. 

70.  Do. 

71.  Do. 

72.  Do. 

73.  On  one  of  the  Percy  Isles.  Part  of  the  Northumberland  Islemd  group. 

74.  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  on  the  same  Island. 

75.  Palm  Tree  and  Pandanus,  do. 

76.  Yucca,  neighbourhood  of  Port  Bowen. 

77.  Cereus,  or  Gigantic  Prickly  Pear,  do. 


NORTH  COAST. 

78.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.    Prince  of  Wales*  Isles.    Eastern  opening  of  the 

Gulf. 

79.  Do.        Sir  Edward  Pellew's  Group.    View  of  Vanderlin*s  Island 

from  the  north. 

80.  Do.  do. 

81.  Do.  On  Groto  Island,  do. 

82.  Do.  do. 

83.  Do.  do. 

84.  Do.  Cape  Amheim,  western  opening  of 

85.  Do.  do. 

86.  Do.  Distant  Isles  near  Cape  Amheim.    English  Company's  Isles 

from  Mount  Dundas. 

87.  Do.        English  Company's  Isles  from  near  Cape  Amheim. 

88.  Do.        View  in  Amheim  Harbour.    Melville  Bay. 

89.  Do.        View  from  near  Cape  Amheim. 

90.  Do.        Body  of  a  native  of  Cape  Amheim,  shot  by  the  Expedition  in 

a  conflict  at  Morgan's  Island. 

91.  Do.  Figure  and  portrait  of  Woogah,  native  of  Calcdon  Bay. 

92.  Do.  View  near  Cape  Wilberforce, 

93.  Do.  Young  Pandanus  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

94.  Do.  Palm  Tree  of  do. 

95.  Do.  Fan  Palm  do. 

96.  Do.  Palm  Tree. 

97.  Do.  Proa  Bay — so  called  because  a  fleet  of  Malay  Proas  was  found 

by  the  expedition  anchored  in  the  bay,  under  the  command  of  a 

Malay  Chief,  Probasso. 
^8.      Do.        Portrait  of  Probasso. 
09.      Do,        The  Malay  Fleet  in  Proa  Bay— engaged  in  collecting  Trcpang 

(6^he-de-mer)  for  the  China  market. 
100.      Do.        Two  Proas  of  the  Malay  Fleet  under  full  sail. 
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101.  Do.        Drawings  of  Turtlaa  and  Snordfiah  hy  the  natives,  found  in 

th«  iat«tioT  of  Cavern  Island,  Qulf  of  Caipentaria, 

102.  Do.        Drawing  of  a  Buoke  found  at  do . 
108.      Do.        Bound  Hill  Island  from  Bound  Head. 
1(M.      Do,        Do. 

105.  MuBRAY  IsLZS.    TorTOS  straits  from  tbo  north. 

106.  Cufoe  OF  MuBBAt  Isi.es  alongside  the  ItixettigaUn;  offering  Co«oanutii, 

£c ,  for  barter. 

107.  Water.ootoar  drawing  pointed  from  tha  original  sketehes,  Nos.  lOfi  and 

lOG.  Murray  Isle  with  canoes  of  natives  approoohlng  the  Irtvtstigatcr 
to  oSei  articles  foe  barter.  This  is  one  of  the  dranings  which 
were  satoiated  with  sea  water  when  the  Forpoue  vras  lost  on 
Wreck  Reef,  and  it  was  further  mutilated  by  the  rsscned  sheep 
being  driven  over  it  by  John  Franklin  and  the  other  midshipmen. 
Mr.  Weatall  partially  restored  it  to  enable  him  to  paint  the  subject, 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the  destructive  sheep  morlca. 
108  to  117.  Water-colonr  Drawings  of  Headlands  on  the  Sonth,  East,  and 
North  Coasts  of  Australia,  surveyed  or  discovered  during  the  expedi- 
tion. These  wero  prepared  in  England  from  the  original  sketches 
with  a  view  to  their  tieing  engraved  in  the  book  of  Charts 
accompanying  Captain  Flinders'  aeeonnt  of  the  expedition. 
118.  to  127.  Oiigioal  sketches  of  the  above  from  which  the  water-colour 
drawings,  Ko.  106  to  117,  were  afterwards  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  engraved  and  placed  in  the  book  of  charts  ot  Captain 
Flinders'  Expedition. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 
128.  View  keab  Wvubkbo. 
IM.  View  at  Foot  op  Tabi.h  MounrAiK. 
130.  View  kxab  Siuok's  Bay. 
IBL  At  Foot  or  Table  Moubtain. 
133.  Kloof  oh  Table  MonHTAiH. 
13S.     Do. 
331.  Table  Uodntaii!. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday, 
December  10, 1889. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinaory  General  Meeting  were  rea.d 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  36  Fellows  had  been 
elected  since  that  meeting,  viz.,  9  Resident  and  27  Non-Resident 
Fellows. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

James  AdamSj  Lewis  H.  BlisSf  Samuel  Bosiock,  Harry  H,  Dohree 
Lewis  P.  Ford,  Louis  P.  Montefiore,  Robert  L.  Nash,  Joshua  Scholey, 
Cha/rles  G,  Terry. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Lends  Atkinson  {Cape  Colony),  Harold  Baty  (SeycJielles),  Sebert  Baty 
(Seychelles),  Clayton  Bennett  (Transvaal),  Charles  Bredell  (Transvaal), 
F.  H,  Bussey  (Transvaal),  James  J.  Coghlan  (Qriqualand  West),  E,  H, 
Edwards  (Seychelles),  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gibson  (India),  Maxwell  Hall 
(Jam^aica),  Elias  Harris  (Griqualand  West),  Hon.  Sir  W.  F.  Hely- 
Hutchinson,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands),  Albert  E. 
Hollis  (Jamaica),  John  li.  Holmes  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Walter  R.  Hunt 
(British  Honduras),  John  H.  James  (Transvaal),  William  J.  Kent 
(Transvaal),  Sir  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of 
Mauritius),  Charles  E.  Nind  (Griquuland  West),  Alexander  Ramsay 
(Griqualand  West),  Stephen  Stokes  (Griqualand  West),  Augustus  B» 
Tancred  {Griqualand  West),  H.  H.  Taylor  {Seychelles),  William  Traylen 
(Western  Australia),  Henry  C.  Whitehead  (Transvaul),  Richard  O., 
Wilkinson  (South  Australia),  George  William  Wood  (Griqualand  West)» 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr. 
Matthew  Macfie  to  read  his  paper  on  ''Aids  to  Australasian 
Development."  Mr.  Macfie  is  entitled  to  your  most  respectful 
attention  by  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  returned  from  Australia. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Colonies  he  had  opportunities  for 
obtaining  valuable  information.  The  information  which  he  haa 
collected,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  that  information  points^ 
have  been  set  forth  in  a  paper  which  I  can  commend  as  thoroughly 
worthy  of  being  brought  under  public  notice  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Macfie. 
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Ifr.  Macfie  then  read  his  paper  on 

AIDS  TO  AUSTKALASIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  gnarantee  that  I  have  bestowed 
more  than  a  mere  cursory  attention  on  the  suhject  of  this 
evening's  paper,  if  I  am  permitted  to  state  that  I  have  spent  ten 
years  in  the  Coloniea ;  a  residence  during  half  that  space  having 
jost  been  completed  in  Australia,  to  the  genial  climate  of  which  I 
was  induced  to  resort  in  1884  under  pressure  of  health  exigen- 
cies. The  position  which  I  happened  to  occupy  for  several  years 
as  editor  of  an  old-estahliahed  journal,  published  in  Melbourne, 
necessitated  the  daily  stndy  of  statiatics  relating  to  the  economic, 
social,  poUtical,  financial,  agricultural,  mining,  pastoral,  and  other 
aspects  of  Colonial  activity.  In  the  same  capacity,  I  was  fre- 
qnently  placed  in  communication  with  heads  of  Government 
departments  in  several  Colonies,  through  whom  I  waa  enabled  to 
gain  access  to  the  fullest  details  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion <A  the  public  service,  and  I  was  in  the  regular  receipt  of 
contributions  from  travelling  and  resident  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  it  was  my  official  duty  to  examine. 
These  facts  are  only  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  views  to  be 
sabmitted,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  based  on  experience 
Acquired  under  conditions  not  unfavourable  to  obtaining  trust- 
vivthy  information  and  forming  careful  judgments.  60  Impor- 
tant an  advantage  is  impossible  to  transient  visitors  whose  first 
impressions  are  comparatively  valueless  for  the  guidance  of 
intending  Colonists,  statesmen,  financiers,  investors,  or  merchants, 
As  thrae  impressions  rarely  stand  the  test  of  revision  when  wider 
knowledge  has  been  attained. 

It  would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  object  proposed  on  the  present 
occasion,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  needful  on  any  ground,  that  I  should 
enter,  at  length,  into  an  account  of  the  vast  and  manifold  resources 
of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  at  the  Antipodes.  Neither  does  it 
belong  to  the  province  assigned  me  to  narrate  minutely  the  history 
of  their  past  development.  The  enumeration  of  a  few  items  will  suf- 
fice to  show  at  the  outset  the  strides  they  have  made  in  population, 
«nterpriee,  and  wealth.  'When  the  great  pioneer  Exhibition  was 
hekl  in  London  in  ISdl,  the  whole  area  of  Australasian  territory 
was  only  represented  by  a  few  specimens  of  ores  and  cereals,  a 
lew  blocks  of  timber,  and  a  case  or  two  of  wool.  At  the  begin- 
niog  of  the  same  year  the  Colony  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  zested  to  be  the  most  populous,   if  not,   also,   the  moft 
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prosperous,  in  the  group,  was  not  as  yet  erected  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  sphere  of  Government,  nor  even  known  by  its  present 
name.  The  white  population  of  the  entire  country,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria  to  Wilson's  Promontory  and  from  Perth  to 
Brisbane  did  not  much  exceed  240,000,  and  the  trade  amounted 
to  £6,000,000  annually. 

At  the  close  of  1888 — thirty-seven  years  subsequently — the 
population,  including  that  of  New  Zealand,  had  risen  to  an 
estimated  total  of  8,678,046.    The  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants  amounted  in  1888  to  65,592.    The  public*  revenue  of 
the  seven  Australasian  Colonies  amounted  in  1888  to  £27,240,565, 
and    the   public    expenditure    to   £26,630,982.    The    aggregate 
(xovemment  debts,  which  are  chiefly  invested  in  reproductive 
works    of    public    utility,    reached    £166,361,962,    upwards    of 
£50,000,000  more  being  borrowed  on  the  security  of  boroughs, 
public  institutions,  and  private  property.    The  collective  exports 
and  imports  in  1888  were  £122,861,000.    The  shipping  trade 
represented  a  total,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  1887,  of  17,262 
vessels,  and  12,966,389  tons.    The  railways  in  the  same  year 
covered  9,545  miles  open,  and  1,937  in  course  of  construction,  the 
capital  cost  being  £89,538,011,  the  gross  income  £7,227,775,  the 
working  expenses  £4,674,184,  and  the  net  receipts  £2,553,591. 
The  grand  total  of  letters  and  post-cards  passing  through  5,414 
post-offices  was  160,654,529,  and  the    number  of  newspapers 
delivered  through  the  same  channels  was  90,645,403,  the  total 
expenditure  in  this  department  being  £1,620,183  for  the  year. 
Of  electric  telegraphs  and  telephones  38,104  miles  were  in  opera* 
tion,  and  826  miles  in  course  of  construction ;  9,653,012  messages 
being  received  and  despatched,  and  the  amount  of  gross  income 
from  the  same  source  £582,033.     At  the  end  of  1887  the  total 
amount  of  crown  lands  aUenated  or  in  process  of  alienation  was 
112,841,927  acres,  against  1,855,310,313  neither  alienated  nor  in 
process  of  alienation.    The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  was 
8,626,567,  nearly  one-half  that  quantity  being  under  wheat ;  24,800 
were  under  vines,  and  1,029,004  under  green  forage,  while  the 
remainder  was  distributed  over  oats,  maize,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,, 
and  other  crops.     As  regards  live  stock,  last  year  the  nimiber  of 
horses  was  1,486,819,  cattle  9,167,698,  sheep  96,563,376,  and  piga 
1,076,636.    The  wool  production  in  1887  was  462,051,230  lbs., 
valued  at  £19,228,215.     The  gold  raised  in  1887  was  estimated 
at  £5,475,933,  and  the  gold  raised  prior  to  that  year  was  valued 
at  £317,933,128.    The  savings  banks  had  553,486  depositors. 
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baving  to  their  credit  £13,500,961,  being  an  average  of  £24  7b.  lOd. 
to  each  depositor.  In  1888  the  assets  of  general  banks  in  tho 
AttBtralaeian  Cotooies  amounted  to  £148,209,738,  and  their 
liabilities  to  £107,050,305,  leaving  a  balance  of  assets  amountmg 
to  upwards  of  £40,000,000.  The  private  wealth  of  the  whole  of 
Australasia  was  estimated  by  the  Government  statistician  of  New 
Soath  Wales  last  year  at  £1,015,000,000,  and  the  value  of  public 
works  at  £175,000,000,  making  combined  £1,190,000,000.  This 
was  exclusiye  of  tha  value  of  lands  not  yet  alienated  iiom  the 
Crown,  which,  at  considerably  leas  than  £1  per  acre,  would  roach 
a  total  equal  to  the  sum  last  named. 

Figures  of  such  magnitude  can  hardly  fail  to  reassure  the  most 
timid  bondholder  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  security  for  the 
£170,000,000  ah-eady  borrowed  by  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Yet 
I  have  not  included  in  the  above  list  of  Colonial  assets  the  pro- 
digioas  qoantities  of  coal,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  other 
minerals  and  metals  produced  in  rapidly  increasing  proportions, 
which,  from  the  beginning  up  to  1888,  would  add  £120,000,000  to 
the  volae  of  the  gold  extracted.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  untold 
wealth  contained  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  timber  land  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  valuable  fiaheriea  which  remain  comparatively  un- 
dereloped  around  the  Australasian  coasts.  The  absolute  certainty 
U  the  Southern  Colonies  of  the  Australasian  Continent  becoming 
(me  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  sources  of  wine,  oranges, 
olives,  figs,  and  orchard  fruits  for  the  supply  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
^here  has,  moreover,  been  omitted  from  the  reckoning.  To  equip 
onr  youth  of  both  sexes  by  education  in  State  schools  for  taking 
so  intelligent  and  active  part  in  the  great  induBtrial  enterprises 
ifhich  cannot  fail  to  be  evolved  in  connection  with  the  enormous 
Ksonrces  of  the  country,  the  population  of  Australasia  volun- 
tarily tax  themselves  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year, 
apart  from  the  large  expenditure  borne  by  the  wealthy  classes 
ID  educating  their  children  at  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
aniversities. 

These  facts  are  more  eloquent  than  the  most  glowing  rhetoric 
in  illustrating  the  progress  of  Australasia,  which  has  taken  place 
foe  the  moat  part  in  a  single  generation.  Yet,  on  comparing  the 
Tttio  of  immigration  to  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  inflnx  of 
people  from  Europe  to  countries  not  by  any  means  so  promising 
foHttlera,  we  find  our  Colonies  at  the  Antipodes  left  far  behind. 
TheAi^entine  Confederation  is  reported  to  receive  an  addition  to 
I        its  population  on    an    average    of    7,000  per  week,    and    the 
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United  States  10,000  per  week ;  while  Australasia,  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  United  States,  sweeping  about 
forty  parallels  of  South  latitude,  and  possessing  boundless 
tracts  of  productive  soil  and  a  splendid  climate,  only  attracts  a 
little  over  1,000  persons,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  per 
week.  A  more  discouraging  feature  still  is  pointed  out  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  for  a  recent  year, 
which  says :  **  The  official  returns  show  that  during  the  last 
thirty-two  years  no  less  than  5,648,096  persons  emigrated  (i.e., 
fronjL  the  old  country),  of  whom  20  per  cent,  proceeded  to  Austral- 
asia... while  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States."* 
It  is  impossible  for  England  to  contemplate  the  marvellous  pro- 
gress of  the  great  BepubUc,  without  feeling  proud  of  her  offspring. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
constitute  no  longer  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the 
interests  of  British  trade  and  commerce  are  most  profitably  served 
by  efforts  being  put  forth  more  systematically  than  hitherto  to 
direct  the  stream  of  emigration  from  these  islands  to  British  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  seas,  whose  filial  regard  for  the  Parent 
Country  is  practically  shown  in  an  exceptionally  large  volume  of 
reciprocal  trade  to  which  that  emigration  gives  rise. 

To  quote  the  fitting  words  of  your  report :  "  The  British  people 
in  the  Colonies  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  consumers  for  the 
manufactures  produced  by  their  fellow  countrymen  at  home ;  and 
the  Colonies  form  the  true  and  proper  outlet  for  the  employment 
of  the  surplus  labour  and  capital  of  the  Mother  Country.  The 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  prove  that  the  percentage  of 
British  exports  to  British  possessions  over  those  to  foreign  parts 
is  annually  and  steadily  increasing.  In  addition  to  the  profits  of 
this  large  trade,  the  people  of  this  country  are  receiving  an 
income  of  not  less  than  £40,000,000  a  year  from  their  investments 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies."  f 

As  a  proof  of  the  unequalled  liberal  scale  on  which  Australasia 
repays  the  financial  assistance  she  receives  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  developing  her  resources,  compared  with  other 
communities  of  British  origin  which  absorb  a  superior  share  of 
British  capital,  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Austral- 
asia amounted  m  1887  to  about  £7  3s.  2d.  per  head  of  population, 
while  those  to  the  United  States  were  under  10s.  per  head; 
those  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  £3  14s.  per  head,  and  those 

•  **  Proceedings  o!  the  Hoyal  Colonial  Institute,"  vol.  xvi.  p.  360. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  356. 
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to  British  North  America  £1  18s.  Id.  per  bead.  So  that 
commercial  and  sentimetital  reasons  poweriuUy  combine  to 
induce  English  shipownerB  and  traders,  aa  well  as  pbilaDtbropists, 
to  enconrage  emigration  of  the  right  kind  to  Australasia. 

This  leads  up  to  my  main  contention,  that  the  most  urgently 
needed  aid  to  Australasian  d&velopmtnt  u  selected  British  and 
European  population,  suitable  for  settlement  on  the  land,  and  for 
raising  productions  for  which  there  is  a  large  demj,nd  in  the  Colonies, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  explain  that  even  the  people  already  in  the  Colonies  are  not 
distributed  over  existing  industries  in  proportions  consistent  with 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  economic  advantages  to  the  Colonies 
or  the  population.  From  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
attracted  mnltitndes  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  the 
present,  the  tendency,  as  in  some  other  gold-producing  countries, 
has  been  for  leading  towns  to  be  populated  altogether  out 
of  pr<^rtion  to  farming  districts.  Successful  miners,  in  the 
days  of  extensive  alluvial  diggings,  often  preferred  town  life, 
in  which  to  enjoy  their  rapidly  acquired  gains;  and  not 
a  few  of  those  who  failed  in  auriferous  pursuits  gravitated 
towards  populous  centres,  in  the  hojw  of  repairing  their  broken 
fortunes.  Some  who  tried  agriculture  without  sufScient  know- 
ledge or  patience,  and  abandoned  it  in  disgust,  went  to  Sydney  or 
Melboame  in  search  of  employment  in  branches  of  labour  to 
which  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed.  The  result  has  been 
that  in  these  and  other  capitals  is  to  be  found  a  considerable 
diifUe&s  class,  who  follow  no  fixed  occupation,  and  fall  a 
ready  prey  to  every  gambling  excitement  which  occurs.  To-day 
it  is  B  "  land  boom,"  to-morrow,  a  horse  race,  and  the  day  after 
an  agitation  of  the  unemployed,  in  which  they  enjoy  the  sport  of 
harrying  the  Government  into  providing  work  for  them,  which  in 
many  instances  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  ever  accepting. 
No  blame  can  fairly  attach  to  the  Colonial  Cabinets  or  Parlia- 
ments for  creating  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs— a  state 
which,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  apply  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  artisan  classes,  who  are  industrious,  of  thrifty  habits, 
and  well  organised. 

But  if  arrangements  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  at  Castle -garden.  New  York,  had  always  been  brought 
within  reach  of  immigrants  lauding  at  the  great  Australian 
ports,  for  carefully  instructing  those  requiring  guidance  where 
to  settle,  and  furnishing  facilities  for  conveying  them  to  their 
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destination  in  agricultural  areas,  not  a  few  now  given  up  to  a 
life  of  indolence  and  excess  in  congested  populations,  I  have  no 
doubt,  might  have  become  prosperous  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  in 
Victoria,  and  most  of  the  other  Colonies,  there  no  longer  exists 
any  special  bureau  for  supplying  necessary  information  to  immi- 
grants,  or  provision  for  their  temporary  accommodation  on  landing. 
The  consequence  is  that  one- third  of  the  populations  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  crowded  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
respectively.  In  justice  to  other  Colonies,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  do  not  perhaps  exhibit  the  evil  complained  of  quite  so  con- 
spicuously, although,  even  in  their  experience,  the  rule  holds  that 
the  large  towns  have  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  population. 
How  striking  is  this  abnormal  and  unproductive  concentration  of 
an  excessive  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  in  a  few 
towns,  compared  with  the  wholesome  distribution  of  population  in 
the  most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  where  land 
culture  is  properly  held  to  be  the  chief  industry.  In  the  United 
States,  in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture  take  their  rightful 
place,  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  is  diffused 
over  twenty-four  cities,  each  containing  inhabitants  exceeding 
70,000,  and  even  in  England  and  Wales,  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  twenty-eight  cities.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  American  agriculture,  too,  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  it  produces  an  annual  yield  of  nearly  £800,000,000, 
and  employs  on  the  5,000,000  farms  10,000,000  persons,  repre- 
senting a  population  of  30,000,000,  or  nearly  one  half  the 
entire  population  of  the  States,  while  the  value  of  live 
stock  alone  is  estimated  at  £501,400,000.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, with  6,000,000  industrious  people,  have  only-half  a  million 
living  in  towns,  the  remaining  five  and  a  half  millions,  being 
mostly  composed  of  thrifty,  hard-working,  and  simple-minded 
peasants,  who  constitute  at  once  their  country's  pride,  and  the 
chief  contributors  to  their  country's  wealth  from  crops,  herds, 
and  dairy  produce.  Denmark,  with  less  than  half  the  territory 
of  Victoria,  and  only  half  a  million  more  people,  after  amply  sup- 
plying her  own  internal  requirements,  exports  abroad  cattle, 
butter,  cheese,  grain,  salt,  fish,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  £4,500,000  per 
annum.  Even  in  China,  every  tenth  person  among  the 
350,000,000  inhabitants,    pursues    agriculture    as    a    calling. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  replied  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  allow  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  soil  as  older  countries  have  done.    The  answer  is  correct  as 
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far  aa  it  goes,  but  it  ia  iaadequate.  The  practical  question  .is, 
whether  the  policy  of  Coloaiat  legislation  has  aimed  eupremely 
at  the  enconragement  of  settlement  and  indostry,  with  a  view  to 
develop  that  enduring  class  of  resomrcee  most  conducive  to  the 
greatest  production  of  articles  in  good  demand  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  form  the  most  economical  medium  of  redress- 
ing foreign  trade  balances,  and  covering  annual  charges  upon 
pubhc  debts  due  to  England.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  an  ener- 
getic political  party  in  Victoria  inaugurated  a  protective  tariff 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  local  manufactures, 
and  thus  providing  employment  for  person^  who  had  previously 
been  trained  to  skilled  handicrafts,  and  who  could  no  longer  find 
satis^Ktory  returns  for  their  labour  at  the  gold  mines.  In  one 
respect,  the  zeal  of  the  protectionist  party,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
I  will  not  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  disinterested,  nor  am  I 
called  upon  to  pronounce,  in  the  abstract,  or  the  concrete,  upon 
the  merits  of  protection. 

All  that  is  contended  far  here  is  that  the  direct  effect  of 
that  fiscal  system  being  thrust  into  prominence — especially 
in  the  absence  of  any .  corresponding  systematic  movement 
of  equal  vigour  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  population  placed 
on  the  soil — was  to  swell,  disproportionately,  town  populations. 
Had  the  law  of  proportion  been  observed  in  retaining  the 
working  classes  in  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
planting  agriculturists  on  the  land,  well  instructed  in  the 
growth  of  marketable  commodities  for  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumption, the  Frotectioniet  party  would  have  been  entitled  to 
credit  for  some  degree  of  poUtical  insight.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  seemed  to  view  the  wine,  fruit,  and  other  industries  of 
the  Boil,  which  ought  to  have  been  worked  for  building  up  a 
vast  and  profitable  export  trade  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  quite  subordinate  to  the  establishment  of  fsustories 
bed  foundries,  which,  at  best,  could  only  have  a  sparse  local 
and  intercolonial  population  for  a  market,  as  against  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  who  are  prepared  to 
purchase  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  selected  natural 
prodocts  from  Australasia.  The  immediate  result  has  been  that 
rural  industries  have  been  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  those  of 
town  workshops,  and  the  distribution  of  Colonial  wealth  on  a 
bormdlesB  scale  to  its  production  within  restricted  limits. 
Lodeed,  the  course  thus  adoped,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  one 
elan  of  iadastrialists,  to  the  comparative   neglect   of  another. 
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was  as  incomprehensible  in  an  economic  sense  as  if  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate  containing  very  large  coal-beds,  from  which 
he  might  derive  milHons,  were  to  apply  his  available  means 
chiefly  to  the  working  of  a  small  salt  mine  on  the  property, 
from  which  he  might  earn  hundreds.  Nor  do  the  awkward 
consequences  of  the  inexpedient  action  of  the  Victorian  Pro- 
tectionists, in  failing  to  bestow  at  least  equal  attention  upon  the 
claims  of  the  soil  as  they  devoted  to  those  of  the  forge,  the 
loom,  and  the  lathe,  stop  here.  The  operatives  of  Victoria  are 
organised  into  a  compact  phalanx,  under  leaders  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  dogged  persistence,  in  imbuing  the  Colony  with  the 
notion  that  they  constitute  the  party  which  controls  the  voting 
power  at  elections.  So  widely  is  this  assumption  believed,  that 
candidates  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  whom  a  Parliamentary 
salary  or  political  influence  is  a  consideration,  defer,  with  real  or 
affected  humility,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council  of  Mel- 
bourne. The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  state  of  political  subjec- 
tion on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  Government  also,  is  the  injustice  of  class  legislation.  On 
the  unjustifiable  plea  that  the  tendency  of  immigration  is  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Colony,  the  working  classes  make 
no  secret  of  their  determination  that  the  Government  shall  be 
prohibited  from  taking  any  step  to  encourage  immigration  of  any 
kind,  or  even  to  diffuse  information  systematically,  by  pamphlets 
and  lectures  throughout  Europe,  in  localities  where  thousands 
are  thirsting  to  learn  about  Australia,  and  who  would  gladly  pro- 
ceed thither  at  their  own  cost,  and  engage  in  profitable  branches 
of  land  culture. 

The  fiscal  system  of  Victoria  first  caused  irritation  to  con- 
tiguous Colonies  by  imposing  its  protective  tariff-  upon  their 
cattle,  as  well  as  their  manufactures,  and  afterwards  that  system 
tempted  the  neighbouring  Colonies  to  adopt  retaliatory  Customs 
duties.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  closely  approximating  the  Victorian  fiscal  pattern, 
and  that  in  New  South  Wales  Protectionists  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Should  nothing  occur  to  check  the  current  of  events, 
the  time  cannot  be  far  off  when  the  logical  issues  of  intercolonial 
protection  will  be  apparent  in  each  Colony  supplying,  as  far  as 
it  can,  its  own  manufacturing  wants,  and  in  being  at  the  same  time 
handicapped  with  heavy  surplus  industrial  productions,  against  the 
export  of  which  to  other  Colonies  in  the  group  impassable  tariff 
barriers  are  raised  all  round.    This  limitation  of  intercolonial  trade 
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— almost  the  only  trade  possible  for  Colonial  manufactut'es — 
mast  sooner  or  later,  I  fear,  cripple  employers,  narrow  the  field 
of  employment  for  local  labour,  and  inSict  distress  on  tbe  com- 
manity  at  large.  There  is  jnst  one  gleam  of  hope  discernible, 
that  the  disasters  threatened  by  the  policy  which  has  favoured 
one  class  to  the  disregard  of  other  classes  may  be  averted.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  Sit  Henry  Parkes  to  intro- 
dace  a  Federal  Parliament,  and  a  Federal  Government  for  the 
Aastralian  Colonies,  on  the  Canadian  model.  The  varying 
attitude  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  past,  towards  the  Federal 
Cotincil,  which  now  contains  representatives  from  every  Austra- 
lian Colony  but  New  South  Wales,  has  not  unnaturally  tended  to 
prejodice  public  men  in  the  other  Colonies  against  any  step  he 
may  initiate  towards  Intercolonial  Federation.  Yet,  I  believe 
that  if  a  pUbisdU  were  taken  among  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
Australian  Colooiats  to-morrow,  they  would  be  found  to  support 
tbe  general  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  compose  the  Federal  Council  will  prove  magnani- 
mous enough  to  let  nothing  which  may  have  vexed  them  in  that 
^ntleman's  past  relations  to  the  Council  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  acceptance  of  his  recent  overtures.  Intercolonial  Federa- 
tion would  insure  a  free  interchange  of  products,  estabUsh  a  com- 
munity of  manufacturing,  trading,  agricultural,  and  pohticat 
interests,  extinguish  intercolonial  jealousies,  curtail  immensely 
the  cost  of  Government,  while  increasing  its  efficiency,  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  public  credit,  and  inaugurate  an  epoch  of 
onexampled  prosperity.  The  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pcut)  without  the  Austrahan  bondholders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  immediate  Intercolonial 
Federation. 

(1)  A  convincing  reason  for  inducing  a  sel^ted  population  from 
this  side  to  go  out  and  cultivate  the  soil  of  Australasia  is  that 
markets — intercolonial,  European,  and  American — are  ready  to 
absorb  all  the  natural  surplus  products  of  the  soil  that  can  be 
spared  for  generations  to  come.  Even  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  the  local  demand  for  many  kinds  of  produce  which 
could  be  grown  in  the  country  is  not  yet  overtaken.  Mr 
Hayter's  statistics  of  the  former  Colony  for  1887*  show  that  in 
that  year  £30,000  was  paid  for  eggs,  £86,000  for  salted  fisfa,. 
£230,000  for  fresh,  bottled,  and  preserved  fruit,  about  £190,000 

•  •■  Victorian  Year  Book,"  1887-B. 
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for  cereals  and  rice,  £28,500  for  hops,  £39,000  for  preserved  milk, 
and  £34,000  for  candles.  The  increasing  populations  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  mainly  dependent  upon  Colonies 
farther  south  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  export  of  surplus  produce  to  Europe,  New 
Zealand  has  developed  a  profitable  trade  with  England  in 
refrigerated  and  tinned  meats  and  dairy  produce.  Western 
Austraha  is  developing  a  good  trade  in  ''remounts"  for  the 
Indian  cavalry  and  pure  breeds  of  stock.  New  South  Wales  has 
forwarded  extensive  shipments  of  butter  and  oranges,  which  have 
found  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale  in  the  Mother  Country.  Tas- 
mania and  Victoria  have  shipped  consignments  of  orchard  fruit  to 
England,  and,  where  due  care  has  been  exercised  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  quality  and  packing  of  the  apples  sent,  they  have  arrived 
in  good  condition,  and  have  commanded  satisfactory  prices, 
although  the  export  of  these  articles  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
before  it  a  brilliant  future,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  America. 
The  annual  value  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  from  abroad  is  about  £10,000,000. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew, 
a  distinguished  authority  on  fruit-culture,  addressed  the  Fellows 
of  this  Institute  about  three  years  ago,  in  terms  equally 
encouraging  respecting  the  prospects  held  out  by  England 
as  a  market  for  the  class  of  commodities  already  mentioned, 
grown  in  Australasia.  **  AustraUan  oranges,"  he  remarked, 
**  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Europe  in  June,  July,  and  August,  a 
time  when  no  oranges  are  found  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. . . 
Victoria  produces  excellent  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  melons, 
plums,  and  raspberries.  Fig-drying  is  being  taken  up  as  a  local 
N  industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
£200,000  we  pay  at  present  for  our  supply  of  foreign  figs  will  be 
attracted  by  our  brethren  in  this  Colojiy.  The  canned  fruit  of 
Victoria  has  been  pronounced  in  the  City  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
Oalifomian  fruit,  now  so  largely  used  in  Europe.  South  Aus- 
tralia produces  grapes  and  apples,  which  can  be  sent  here  in 
large  quantities ;  but  if  all  its  pears  are  equal  to  those  which 
appeared  in  the  Colonial  market,  and  they  can  be  supplied  in 
large  quantities,  this  Colony  v^ill  have  a  distinctive  fruit  of  great 
value  in  Northern  markets.  .  .  Queensland  is  capable  of  producing 
rich  stores  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  fruits.  Pine-apples 
and  bananas,  of  good  quality  and  large  size,  are  grown  in  the 
same  Colony,  which  must  eventually  become  the  centre  of   a 
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large  fruit  industry.  Western  Australia,  with  an  equally  dry 
and  stimulating  climate,  has  produced  raisins  and  currants  of 
excellent  quaUty."'*'  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  have  entered 
upon  the  career  of  fruit-producers  with  vigour  and  success. 

The  position  of  Australasia,  south  of  the  Equator,  having  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  the  finest  tem- 
perate, sub-tropical,  and  tropical  fruits,  in  addition  to  enormous 
yields  of  cereal  and  pastoral  wealth,  gives  it  almost  a  monopoly 
of  markets  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  such  products  are  practically  unobtainable  in  northern 
countries.  When  it  is  winter  in  the  North  it  is  summer  in  the 
South,  and  vice  versa.  But  although  this  reverse  order  of  the 
seasons  on  either  side  of  the  Equator  is,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Chili, 
and  some  other  States,  the  long  range  of  latitudes  swept  by 
cultivatible  Australasian  territory  gives  it  unrivalled  advantages 
in  the  variety  of  its  products  suited  for  European  and  North 
American  markets. 

Bef erring  still  to  fruit  exports,  it  is  rarely  considered  that  there 
exists  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  within  three  weeks'  sail,  by 
regular  steam-packets,  of  Sydney.  Through  that  West-American 
port,  65,000,000  of  a  fruit-loving  population  would  welcome  orchard 
and  other  products  from  Australasia  at  a  period  when  corre- 
sponding supplies  have  ceased  in  their  part  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
during  the  season  of  1887  the  United  States  imported  fresh  fruit 
and  nuts,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  valued  at 
£3,971,642.  Of  this  total  nearly  a  million  sterhng  represented 
the  bulk  of  the  untaxed  fruit,  consisting  of  apples,  cherries, 
and  apricots.  The  fruit  which  paid  duty  comprised  mainly 
29,196,303  lbs.  currants ;  8,752,098  lbs. figs;  70,808,853  lbs.  plums 
and  prunes;  11,217,542  lbs.  filberts  and  nuts;  2,043,374  boxes 
of  lemons;  and  1,561,853  boxes  of  oranges.  These  were  all 
fruits,  be  it  observed,  grown  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
which  went  to  supplement  domestic  production  in  the  American 
fruit  season.  All  of  them  could  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Austral- 
asia, and  supplied  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  no  such  fruit  is 
obtainable  in  America.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  trial 
shipment  of  apples  from  New  Zealand,  which  fetched  excellent 
prices,  no  fruit  whatever  has  yet  reached  the  American  market 
for  the  supply  of  the  winter  and  spring  demand.     Nevertheless, 

*  "  Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,*'  vol.  xviii.  p.  188. 
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the  United  States  afford  a  profitable  outlet  for  all  the  kinds  of 
table-fniit  which  can  be  grown  in  Australasia ;  and  all  that  is 
wanted  to  secure  the  magnificent  fortunes  offered  by  this  trade  to 
intelligent  enterprise  and  industrious  labour  is  a  substantial 
addition  of  a  suitable  kind  to  Colonial  population. 

In  Napa  Valley,  California,  having  a  similar  climate  to  that  of 
the  Goulbourn  Valley,  adjacent  to  the  border-line  of  New  South 
Waled  and  Victoria,  there  are  settlers  netting  £1,200  a  year  from 
seventy  acres  of  orchard — 6s.  per  box  at  the  canning  factory 
upon  six  himdred  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  from  three  hundred 
trees— one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre.  Others  are  clearing  £940  a 
year  from  five  acres  of  prunes.  Fortunes,  too,  are  being  made  in 
the  same  district  out  of  citrous  fruits,  walnuts,  almonds,  oHves^ 
and  figs.  While  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  are  content  to- 
pay  £20,000  a  year  for  olive  oil  which  they  might  easily  produce, 
but  do  not,  the  Californians  have  discovered  that  **  an  olive- 
plantation  is  a  gold  mine,  even  on  the  rockiest'and  most  uninviting- 
earth." 

Not  only  is  there  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those 
devoted  to  horticulture,  but  of  those  capable  of  conducting 
successfully  viticultural  pursuits  in  Australia.  In  proof  of  the 
operation  of  that  unfortunate  cause  in  retarding  the  development 
of  wine-making  and  kindred  industries,  you  have  but  to  compare 
the  bold  and  patient  enterprise  visible  in  California  with  the  slow 
progress  of  viticulture  in  Australia.  That  State  which,  dating 
from  the  discovery  of  gold,  is  but  two  years  older  than  Victoria, 
has  only  a  trifle  over  the  population  of  the  Colony.  Yet,  last 
year,  California  produced  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  1,000,000 
boxes  of  raisins,  while  Victoria  did  not  yield^more  than  1,200,000* 
gallons  of  wine  and  no  raisins  worthy  of  mention.  Nor  did  th© 
total  wine  production  of  Australia,  with  a  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed in  the  United  States,  much  exceed  3,000,000  gallons  for 
the  twelve  months.  So  far  from  there  being  any  risk  of  com- 
petition with  the  States  in  this  industry,  it  'is  [authoritatively 
stated  that  the  present  wine  and  raisin  supply  of^Califomia  will* 
have  to  be  sextupled  before  the  demand  of  the^Eastem  States 
alone  are  fully  met.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
Australian  wines  is  quickly  expanding  in  England,  the  consump- 
tion for  the  last  ten  months  having  risen  to  280,000  gallons, 
which  shows  an  increase  in  that  period  of  78,000  gallons. 

The  ^%ZZoa;era  has  reduced  the  annual  .production  of  wine  in* 
France,  manufactured  out  of  native  grapes,  from  1,800,000,000 
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gallons  io  about  600,000,000  gallons,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  product  of  French  grapes 
have  been  destroyed.  Experts  from  Bordeaux,  who  have  visited 
the  AustraUan  Colonies,  have  satisfied  themFelves  of  the  superior 
capacity  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  for  growing  high-class  wines ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  population  to 
produce  800  or  400  times  the  quantity  of  wine  now  derived  from 
Australian  vineyards,  France  would  take  it  all,  provided  that 
ordinary  care  was  observed  to  prepare  it  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
the  market. 

(2)  The  most  economical  mode  of  liquidating  trade  balances 
due  abroad  is  unquestionably  by  exports,  and  these  cannot  be 
efficiently  stimulated  without  population.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  regard  a  balance  of  trade  against  a  country  as 
necessarily  an  unfavourable  index  of  its  financial  condition. 
Adam  Smith  loug  ago  proved  that  a  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  result  from  abounding 
prosperity,  while  cases  may  easily  be  conceived  in  which  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
pressure  of  national  poverty  and  debt.  The  point,  however, 
which  solely  concerns  us  in  this  connection  is  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  covering  trade  liabihties  to  foreign  creditors.  In 
paying  commercial  debts  with  Colonial  products,  which  Europe 
and  America  are  eager  to  obtain  from  Australasia,  two  profits 
are  made— one  on  the  goods  exported  and  another  on  the  goods 
bought  abroad  with  those  exports  for  importation.  By  keeping 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  the  amount  of  bills 
drawn  upon  Europe  for  payments  due  to  the  Colonies  increases 
the  medium  of  remittance,  and  so  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
heavy  exchange  now  usually  chargeable  upon  demands  for  remit- 
tance from  Australasia  to  Europe.  Moreover,  if  the  value  of  the 
Colonial  export  trade  was  far  enough  in  excess  of  the  import 
trade,  the  Australasian  Colonies  might  be  enabled  to  enlarge  their 
coin  and  note  circulation  by  retaining  among  themselves  the 
£5,000,000  of  gold  annually  raised  from  Australasian  mines,  and 
by  that  means  cheapen  rates  of  discount  and  interest  upon 
advances  made  by  banks  to  foster  sound  expanding  enterprise. 

(3)  The  greatly  augmented  production  of  the  soil  which  would 
follow  the  introduction  of  additional  population  upon  cultivatable 
areas  would  materially  strengthen  Colonial  credit  with  British 
bondholders.     There  are  heard,  occasionally,  in  some  quarters, 
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expressions  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Colonies  are  utilising  in 
developing  their  resources  to  the  utmost  the  financial  help  they 
receive  from  English  lenders,  and  whether  they  are  adopting  the 
most  economical  method  for  covering  the  twelve  millions  sterling 
of  interest  annually  falling  due  in  London  on  the  money  they 
borrow.  No  intelligent  stockholder  would  dream  of  questioning 
the  absolute  stability  of  the  security  offered  by  Australasian 
Governments  for  their  loans,  past  and  future,  not  excepting 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  a  little  too  freely.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  money  borrowed — ^instead  of  being  wholly  withdrawn  in 
coin  and  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England,  as  usually  happens 
where  a  loan  is  raised'  for  a  South  American  or  other  foreign 
State — is  exported  in  the  form  of  railway  or  waterworks  plants 
harbour  dredges,  or  equipments  for  fortifications  and  local  navies^ 
and  may  thus  look  at  first  sight  like  an  adverse  trade  balance, 
when  it  is  not  really  so.  A  grave  point  was  raised  by  Mr.  Her-  ' 
bert  Tritton,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Billing- 
hurst's  paper,  read  in  February  last,  on  "  Colonial  Indebtedne8S,'V 
before  the  London  Institute  of  Bankers.  He  emphasised  the  fact 
that  the  Australasian  Government  debts  increase  in  a  very  much 
larger  ratio  than  population.  Eleven  years  ago,  when  the  collec- 
tive population  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  2,464,000,  their 
aggregate  debts  amounted  to  £65,584,000,  while  two  years  ago 
when  the  population  had  only  increased  by  1,886,000,  the  amount 
added  to  the  debt  in  nine  years  was  no  less  than  £96,416,000. 

An  extract  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Burdett,  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  on  the  same  occasion  equally  merits  notice : — 
"  I  believe  there  are  reasons  present  in  the  Colonies  themselves 
which  prevent  the  steady,  and,  as  I  think,  necessary  increase  of 
the  population,  and  so  emigration  is  not  encouraged  to  an  extent 
at  least  equal  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  to  go  into 
these  matters  financially.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if 
the  Colonies  are  to  have  more  money  from  loans  there  ought  to 
be  more  work  to  do,  more  improvements  to  carry  out,  and  more 
land  under  cultivation,  to  secure  all  which  good  things  there 
must  be  more  and  more  population,  as  well  as  a  steady  growth 
of  that  population,  or  else  one  day  there  will  come  a  serious 
crisis,  ending  in  disaster.  It  is  quite  cleax  that,  sooner  or  later, 
all  those  who  lend  their  money  to  any  Colony,  the  Government 
of  which  does  not  pay  attention  to  such  matters,  must  ultimately 
weary  of  the  process.  .  .  .  When  I  look  at  one  of  the  greatest 
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Ccdonies,  and  compare  the  year  1887  with  the  year  1877,  aiid<find 

that  the  prodactiveneBs  of  the  loan  capital  budIe  has  decreased  is 

ten  yean  by  qoite  1}  per  cent,  per  annnm,  I  Uiiiib  I  am  jnetified 

in  affinning  that  this  aspect  of  Colonial  finance  demands  ihuch 

earefnl  attentiob.  .  .  .  There  must  be  less  borrowing,  or  steps  most 

cettunly  be  ta^en  to  secnre  a  much  larger  popnlation."  *    I  have 

recently  been  informed  that  a  large  investor  in  Australasian 

■ecnri^B,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  inveBtigating 

this  subject  for  himself,  proceeded  to  AustralaBia  for  the  pnipose 

of  doing  BO,    He  returned  to  England  convinced  that  in  most  of 

the  self-^veming  Colonies  the  working  classes  were  barring  the 

door  against  any   effort   whatsoever   being  made  to  promote 

immigration,  extend  widely  agricultural  settlement,   and  thus 

develt^  export  wealth  to  Europe  and  America.    He  arrived  at 

the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  Local  Govem- 

ments  and  Parliaments  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who 

indiscriminately  discourage  the  introduction  of  even  desirable 

immigrants.    The  belief  was  forced  upon  him  that  it   is   no 

mf&cient  answer  to  the  fears  of  the  bondholders  to  say  that  the 

money  lent  by  them  goes  into  reproductive  works,  such  as  rail- 

wiys.    He  saw  railways  constructed  to    serve    an    extremely 

■puse  popnlation  in  country  districts,  instead  of  a  population 

twenty  times  the  sisie,  which  would  have  rendered  the  line 

poportionately  remunerative,  bad  as  mnch  care  been  taken  to 

■ttiaet  people  from  Europe  as  to  obtain  British  capital  to  build 

iww  lines  for  the  limited  number  of  settlers  established  in  the 

^stricts  through  which  they  pass.    The  result  of  that  visitor's 

■>baetvation   was  that  he  sold   out — I   think,  with  unwarrant- 

tUe  haste — his  interest  in    Australasian  stocks  on  his  return 

bome.    Whether  his  views  are  correct  or  erroneous  is  not  the 

qnestion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Colonial  Governments  and  FarUaments  to 
look  the  spread  of  such  views  in  the  face,  and  afford  no  excuse 
fn  thdr  existence.  They  should  also  renounce  the  illusion  that 
^  nil  complained  of  is  to  be  met,  as  the  Victorian  Government 
WniB  to  think,  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  revenue  surpluses  in 
Imnuee  to  formers  already  in  the  country  for  the  culture  of  wine, 
^i^  aud  dairy  produce.  If,  as  I  believe,  there  are  colossal 
Itanee  potentially  in  these  productions,  it  seems  like  painting 
Eutnres  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  to  offer  premiums  for  such 
potpoees  to  individuals  who  are  so  incapable  of  understanding 

*  "  Jonmal  of  the  Institate  ol  Baoken,"  vol.  x,  pp.  IM— 118. 
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their  own  interests  as  to  require  the  promise  of  rewards  for 
attending  to  them. 

The  crying  want  is  a  much  larger  number  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Government  Statist  of  Victoria 
may  be  implicitly  accepted  as  to  whether  there  is  any  marked 
evidence  of  this  want  being  reasonably  supplied  in  the  amount  of 
land  products  exported  to  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  according 
to  Mr.  Hayter,  there  has,  for  some  years,  been  a  decided  ten- 
dency in  the  value  of  exports  from  that  Colony  not  only  not  to 
increase,  but  positively  to  decline,  and  in  this  respect  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  decrease  in 
Victorian  exports  was  quite  so  bad  in  1888  as  in  some  preceding 
years.  Mr.  Hayter  writes : — **  Although  the  total  value  of 
exports  of  local  productions  was  lower  in  1886  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  nineteen  years,  except  1879,  and  the  value  of  such 
exports,  per  head,  was  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  vicenniam, 
the  values  in  1887  were  still  lower  than  in  1886.  .  .  .  The 
proportion  of  exports  of  home  (t.e.,  Victorian)  products  to  the 
total  exports  was  lower  in  1887  than  in  any  of  the  six  previous 
years,  or  than  in  1873,  1872,  1871,  1868,  or  1867,"  •  the 
decrease  being  by  millions  per  annum.  Should  this  persistent 
disregard  of  an  export  trade  to  Europe,  even  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  continue,  there  is  a  distinctly  perceptible  risk  of  the 
deposits  in  the  banks  having  to  be  drawn  upon  to  liquidate 
heavy  trade  balances,  and  meet  the  half-yearly  charges  on 
Colonial  indebtedness.  So  long  as  facilities  for  frequent  borrow- 
ing continue,  and  balances  from  previous  loans  are  kept  in 
London  to  pay  these  charges,  the  evil  day  may  be  postponed. 
But  to  anticipate  that  this  arrangement  can  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption is  to  repose  on  false  security ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
remain  less  productive  than  is  required  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
our  extraneous  liabilities,  injury  to  the  public  credit  of  the 
Colonies  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 

(4)  But  the  paramount  inquiry  still  remains  unanswered :  How 
is  population  of  the  right  sort  for  extending  profitable  land 
culture,  and  promoting  a  large  export  trade,  to  be  attracted  to 
Australasia  from  the  teeming  hives  of  the  old  world?  This  is 
the  cnix  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  it 
is  indispensable  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Imperial  Federation.    Until  Australasia  is  vastly  more  peopled 


♦  "  Victorian  Year  Book,"  1887-8,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55-59. 
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than  it  is  at  pre§eiit,  its  coaBts  caimot  be  efficiently  defended 
against  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  so  long  aa  a  population  whose 
nnmben  and  distribution  are  utterly  oneqnal  to  repelling  a 
hostile  attack  are  thus  exposed  to  the  peril  of  invasion,  brilliant 
&eories  of  an  invnhierable,  because  united,  Empire  will  avail 
bat  little  to  safegnard  comparatively  uninhabited  territory. 

Hie  State  Colonisation  Society,  which  is  represented  by  a  large 
body  of  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  labours  to  induce 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  to  undertake,  at  the 
pnblie  cost,  the  work  of  transferring  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies,  having  trained  it  beforehand  to 
tfD  the  soil.  But  although  deputation  after  deputation  from  that 
Society  has  waited  on  the  present  Imperial  Government  to  inter- 
cede for  public  grants  to  carry  out  their  object.  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  the  fear  of  the  British  democracy  before  his  eyes,  has  never 
vattored  to  respond  to  their  requests  except  in  vague  diplomatic 
terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Western 
Anstrali a—  whose  governor,  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  offered  free 
concessions  of  land  on  the  impracticable  condition  of  the  State 
Colonisation  Society  raising  an  enormous  sum  to  bring  out 
Colonists,  and  bear  the  cost  of  their  settlement — the  Australasian 
Colonies  have  declined  to  tax  themselves  with  any  such  outlay  as 
the  operations  of  the  Society  would  involve.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  the  apprehension  that,  even  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  rendering  the  assistance  desired  by  the 
Society  were  removed,  the  aversion,  in  most  instances,  shown  to 
immigration  by  the  artisan  classes  in  Australasia,  who  are  politi- 
cally dominant,  and  the  deference  paid  to  their  ideas  by  local 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments,  would  combine  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  the  Society. 

It  might  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  mercantile  community  at  the 
Aostralasian  seaports,  whose  trade  has  been  so  much  indebted  to 
immigration,  and  that  landowners,  who  have  been  enriched  by 
the  prodnce  or  sale  of  their  lands,  would  unite  in  some  practical 
(ciieme  for  increasing  agricultural  and  affiliated  immigration. 
But,  thus  far,  any  suggestion  mado  to  that  class  on  the  subject 
l&B  been  met,  apparently,  with  silent  indifference.  The  Orient 
3o«Qpany,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  fortnightly  conveyance  of 
iMMMDgera,  mails,  and  freight,  to  and  from  Australia,  while  wish- 
Q8  ■noeess  to  any  plan  of  emigration  proposed,  declines  to  con- 
^*lrte  to  it.  One  or  two  of  the  banks  in  London,  which  have 
ed  la^e  conumEsions  out  of  Australasian  loans  and  trade, 
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have  been  appealed  to,  and,  like  the  merchants  and  steamship 
companies,  they  throw  the  onus  on  the  local  Governments,  not- 
withstanding that  these  Governments,  as  has  been  shown,  have  in 
most  cases  rendered  themselves  powerless  to  act,  owing  to  the 
class  domination  to  which  the  shipping,  banking,  and  mercantile 
interests  have  become  voluntarily  subject.  The  argument  by 
which  these  classes  back  up  their  refusal  is  that  to  promote 
emigration  is  beyond  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  as  conmion 
ocean  carriers,  bankers,  and  traders,  and  that,  as  supporters  of 
such  a  movement,  they  might  be  held  responsible  for  erroneous 
istatements  written  or  spoken  by  writers  and  lecturers  engaged  in 
communicating  information  throughout  Europe,  which  they  had 
no  means  of  checking.    But  this  caution  may  be  carried  too  far. 

Lack  of  sympathy  with  the  development,  by  the  aid  of 
additional  population,  of  land  culture  in  Australasia,  manifested 
by  those  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  encouragement  of 
exports  of  produce,  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  the  widespread 
and  untiring  efforts  of  railway,  steamship,  and  other  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  employ  armies  of  lecturers 
and  shipping  agents  for  diffusing  information  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  United  Eangdom  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  to  whose  exertions  the  enormous  stream  of  emigrants  to 
North  America  is  largely  owing.  As  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are 
four  times  the  distance  from  London  that  New  York  and  Quebec 
are,  efforts  to  instruct  Europeans  in  the  splendid  resources  of 
Australasia  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  quadruple  what  they  are 
to  induce  people,  properly  selected  and  in  due  proportions,  to  pro- 
ceed  to  America.  Yet  more  than  four  times  less  is  done  to  place 
efficient  settlers  from  Europe  on  the  lands  of  Australasia  than  is 
attempted  in  order  to  swell  the  agriculturist  ranks  in  America. 
The  value  of  immigrants  to  America,  hitherto,  has  been  calculated 
on  the  principle  that  every  able-bodied  worker  introduced  is  equal 
to  an  addition  of  £200  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  Australasia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  regard 
every  immigrant,  not  as  one  who  increases  the  common  fund  of 
production  and  the  consumption  of  articles  produced,  but  simply 
as  a  labour  competitor,  to  be  received  and  treated  with  coldness 
and  jealousy  in  accordance  with  the  exclusive  motto  of  obstruc- 
tives to  Colonial  progress,  "  Australia  for  the  Australians."  Not 
a  few  who  land  from  the  Mother  Country',  if  they  had  only 
received  on  their  arrival  words  of  timely  sympathy  and  counsel 
from  officials  appointed  by  the  Government  to  discharge  that 
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ftiDctioD,  would  be  saved  an  immenBity  of  error,  eoffering,  and 

loOB. 

Iiet  a  not  be  Bnpposed  that  I  advocate  a  continuance  of  the 
sjBtem  of  free  or  aBBieted  passages  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies, 
ahfaongh  the  bold  example  of  Qneenaland  In  this  respect  is  to  be 
admired.  Bnt  sorely  it  is  possible  to  steer  a  middle  course  in 
the  other  self-governing  Colonies  between  undertaking  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  conveying  emigrants  to  their 
destination,  and  abstaining  altogether  from  carrying  information 
to  the  farmers  of  England  and  the  Continent  aboat  the  wealth- 
producing  resources  of  the  Coloniea ;  thus  denying  them  oppor- 
tunities for  choosing  Australasia,  in  which  to  make  happy  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Why  shoold  there  not  be  a 
department  attached  to  each  Agent-General's  ofBce  in  London, 
vk  only  for  supplying,  as  at  present,  information  when  it  is  asked 
far,  bat  for  communicating  it  in  spoken  and  printed  forms  in  the 
eoontry  centres  ? 

If    the    Colonial    Governments  and  Parliaments  decline    to 
ioitiaie  a   movement    in    the  direction    indicated ;    if  private 
dtizeoB  who  have    grown   wealthy  in  the  Colonies   take   no 
iaterest  in  drawing  immigrantB  of  the   right  type  from  a  dis- 
tuue ;  it  the  Imperial  Government  is  prohibited  by  public  opinion 
&<cnn  spending  revenue  upon    sending  ont  tillers  of  the  soil 
ftom  this  side ;  if  merchants,  shipowners,  hankers,  and  others 
deriving  considerable  incomes  from  their  connection  with  the 
GoliRiiefl,  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  example  of  American 
*SIway,  steamship,  and  land  owners,  who  so  successfully  adver- 
tise the  fertile  lands  of  the  Great  West,  and  induce  hondreds  ol 
"Unisaods  yearly  to  emigrate  from  Europe,  must  the  progress  ol 
^Qatralaaia   remain    at  its  present  comparatively  dow  pace 
Host  our  discussions  of  the  subject,  and  oar  censure  of  the  appa- 
vax\  unconcern  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  end  in  empty  talk  ? 
Can  nothing  really  be  done  to  bring  together  the  productive 
BxitlBh  territory  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the  half-mined  farmers 
.  *oA  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom — to  say  nothing  of  the  at- 
toactive  openings  which  Australasia  affords  to  Continental  agri- 
nltorists  of  small  capital?    Has  not  a  commercial  argument 
Wt  adduced,  cogent  enough  to    prompt    British   merchants, 
I      linkerB,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners,  to  head  a  great  move- 
I  .    Bmt  for  directing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrating 
I      Ua  Inm  Europe  than  at  present  to  Australasia  7 
I        Bhinld  all  other  proposals  be  rejected,  the  only  alternative  I 
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can  think  of  is  that  a  strong  organisation  should  be  formed  by 
British  capitalists  to  purchase  waste  lands  in  several  Colonies, 
and  prepare  them  by  clearing  and,  where  necessary,  by  irrigation 
for  horticultural,  viticultural,  cattle-raising,  dairying,  and  other 
settlements.  At  the  same  time,  these  syndicates  or  companies 
should  maintain  efficient  agencies,  here  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
supply  all  necessary  light  and  guidance  by  speech  and  pamphlets, 
and  arrange  for  the  reception  of  immigrants  on  landing  in 
Australasia,  and  their  conveyance  to  their  adopted  homes. 
Immigrants  would  not  object  to  pay  those  who  should  thus  pave 
the  way  for  them  a  very  liberal  advance  on  the  price  paid  for  the 
land  in  its  original  wild  condition.  In  this  suggestion  there  is  no 
novelty.  It  has  been  carried  out  with  eminently  satisfactory 
results  financially  in  the  United  States — especially  in  the  Stale 
of  California — and,  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  parts  of  Australasia. 
As  a  scheme  having  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  for  British  capital,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
affording  a  convenient  and  valuable  outlet  for  farmers,  vignerons, 
orchardists,  and  others,  beaten  by  the  excessive  competition 
encountered  in  old  coimtries,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  un- 
worthy the  support  of  the  most  eminent  financiars  in  the  king- 
dom. Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  benefits  it  is  capable  of 
conferring  should  be  limited  to  the  less-educated  classes.  There 
is  ample  scope  also  for  reduced  British  county  people,  who 
desire  a  safe  and  progressive  investment,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  a  highly  remunerative  source  of  income  for  themselves, 
and  a  splendid  living  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Frederick  A.  Weld,  G.C.M.G.  :  Having  been  asked  to 
open  the  discussion,  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request, 
but  I  do  so  rather  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  any  minute  criticism  of  the  paper.  In  my  view 
the  paper  is  one  of  the  wisest,  most  statesmanlike,  and  far-seeing 
laid  before  this  Institute.  Speaking,  of  course,  generally,  I  may 
say  that  I  approve  of  the  views  enunciated  in  it.  As  an  old 
colonist — one  who  began  life  as  a  working  colonist,  and  who  all 
his  Ufe  has  been  devoted  to  the  Colonies — I  may  say  that  one  of 
the  first  things  that  came  home  to  my  mind— as,  I  am  sure,  it 
would  to  the  mind  of  all  who  know  the  Colonies — was  the  con- 
viction that  immigration,  a  constant  increase  of  population,  is 
the  very  life-blood  of  a  Colony.     I  am  not  averse  to  borrowing. 
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I  hold  that  j'ndicioQs  borrowing — borrowing  for  proper  objecte, 
Bud  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  a  Colony- — is  a  wise  proceed- 
JBg;   bnt  borrowing  must  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
increase  of  popnlation  to  justify  It.    The  broader  the  Bhouldere, 
the  lighter  becomes  the  burden.     In  my  early  life,  both  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  I  worked  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
to  obtain — for  we  then  had  to  obtain — aelf-govemment.    I  do 
not  in  any  way  draw  back  from  the  position  that  that  was  a 
li^t  and  wise  proceeding.    If  the  Colonies  had  not  aelf-goTem- 
ment,  I  believe  that,  even  were  they  governed  by  an  angel,  there 
would  always  be  a  certain  amount  of   hriction  between  them 
and  the  Mother  Country,  and  this  would  have  constituted  an 
obstacle  to  that  at  which  we  all  desire  to  aim — the  unity  of 
the  Empire.    It  is  my  opinion,  moreover — and,  having  adminis- 
tered the  various  forms  of  government  that  bave  esisted  in 
the  Colonies,  I  may  claim  to  have  had  Eome  means  of  judging 
— that  without  self-government  the  Colonies  would  not  have 
made  the  progress  they  have  made.    When  you  give  a  Colony 
lelf-govemment  you  must  give  democratic  government,  for,  quite 
■port  from  any  theories  on  what  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  statesman  must  take  care  not  to  build  on  sand,  but 
must  build  on  actually  existing  foundations,  and  the  only  reaJ 
thing  we  had  to  build  on  in   the  Colonies  was  democracy.     I 
therefore  frankly  accepted  democracy,  for  if  there  is  anything 
I  have  hated  all  my  life  more  than  another  it  is  a  sham,  and  any 
other  form  of  government  would  have  been  a  sham.    About 
that,  I   think,  there  can  be  no   difference  of   opinion ;   but  I 
eay  also  that,  while  having  its  peculiar  advantages,  each  form 
of  human  government   must  have  its  special  dangers.     Con- 
sequently, having  established  democracy,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  dangers  inherent  in  that  form  of  government,  as  well  as 
itie  opposing  advantages,  and  one  reason  why  I  admire  the  paper 
ia  because  those  dangers  are  so  manfully  and  straightforwardly 
dealt  with.    It  is  not  a  paper  written  merely  to  please.    It  is  the 
9p>ntaneons  product  of  a  reflective  and — I  will  say — statesman- 
like mind.     Now,  in  my  own  mind — others  will  have  their  own 
o'^inions — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
democracy  will  always  be  towards  protection.     I  am  not  saying 
'wlether  that  policy  is  good  or  bad,  but  I  see  the  tendency  in 
IBngland  in  the  labouring  classes  even  at  the  present  time,  and 
tbumgh  I  may  not  live  to  see  that  policy  adopted  in  this  country, 
I  Idiere  that  those  who  are  half  my  age  will.    At  all  events, 
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that  policy  has  been  adopted  in  America  and  Aostraliay  and  pro- 
tection in  Australia  is  in  some  respects  protection  run  wild.  We 
could  not  send  our  apples  across  the  narrow  straits  from  Tas- 
mania but  they  were  taxed.  An  American  of  position  once  said 
tome,  **  We  are  protectionists  in  America,  but  not  as  you  are  in 
Australia,  for  we  do  not  protect  one  State  against  another ;  and 
yet  the  different  Colonies  of  Australia  are  just  as  much  parts  of 
one  country  as  the  different  States  of  America."  If  for  no  other 
reasons — though  there  are  others — I,  as  an  old  colonist  and  sincere 
well-wisher  of  the  Colonies,  should  heartily  welcome  the  federation 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Many  years  ago,  when  New  Zea- 
land was  spUt  up  into  provinces,  there  was  a  province  of  Nelson,  and 
those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  special  title  of  the  working 
men  where  all  were  working  men  controlled  the  politicians,  ydth 
the  result  pointed  out  in  the  paper.  Inmiigration,  for  instance,  was 
discouraged,  with  the  view,  as  they  thought,  of  maintaining 
wages  I  In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canterbury  an  exactly 
opposite  policy  was  pursued,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  I  found  workmen  from  the  protected  province  going  to  Can- 
terbury to  get  work.  To  the  two  Colonies  in  that  part  of  the 
world  of  which  I  was  Governor  I  do  not  think  the  great  evil  of 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  large  towns  so  much 
applies.  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  reference  to  another  point  dwelt 
upon  in  the  paper,  that  Tasmania  at  least  has  given  a  certain 
amount,  and  I  hope  will  give  more  year  by  year,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  fruit  cultivation.  As  to  Western  Australia,  I  may 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  country  that  grows  better  fruit, 
especially  grapes ;  and  I  believe  that  country,  if  it  is  to  be  more 
largely  populated,  must  give  great  attention  to  fruit  culture.  I 
have  tasted  raisins,  grown  and  made  in  Western  Australia,  better 
than  any  I  have  tasted  in  my  life.  In  conclusion,  I  would  again 
thank  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  F.  Dbummond  Jervois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.: 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macfie  as  to  the  want  of 
population  in  Australia.  When  I  was  at  the  Antipodes  I  marked 
on  a  large  map  of  the  Australian  continent,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hayter's  tables,  the  position  of  the  several  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation. Let  anybody  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  will  find  that 
scarcely  any  part  of  Australia  is  occupied,  except  the  parts  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  great  towns  of  Brisbane,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide.  The  population  of  Western  Australia 
is  like  a  dot  on  the  edge  of  an  enormous  continent.    As  the 
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lecturer  has  remarked,  British  capital  may  be  very  profitably 
inveBted  in  those  Colonies,  bat  it  is  essential  that  there  shonld  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  to  work  such  capital  to 
the  best  advantage.    In  regard  to  what  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has 
eaid  about  democracy,  there  is,  no  doubt,  the  evil  arising  from 
the  inflnz  of  inunigiation  being  disconroged  by  the  working  men 
themeelvea.    Colonial  Members  of  Parliament — many  of  them, 
at  least — are  more  or  less  delegates  from  constituencies  con- 
sisting largely  of  working  men.    The  latter  desire  to  keep  ont 
what  they  consider  to  be  competition  against  themselves,  and 
■O  additional  population  is  mainly  due  to  the  natural  increase 
of  the  people.    I  fully  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Macfie 
as    to    the   Anstialian   Colonies     being   wine-growing,    raisin- 
growing,   and  fruit-growing  countries.     The   people   of   South 
Australia    at   one    time    devoted    their    attention  —  and    in   a 
great  measure  do  so  still — to  the  growing  of  wheat,  with  the  result 
that  they  grow  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  an  acre ;  while  in  New 
Zealand,  the  last  Colony  I  came  from,  the  yield  is  as  much  aa 
tfair^  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre.    Whilst  referring  to  New  Zealand, 
I  may  mention  the  question  of  frozen  meat.   We  hear  a  good  deal 
aud  agaiiut  frozen  meat  in  this  country',  but  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  ia  just  as  good  as  Enghsh  meat,  and  that  what  the  growers 
Iiave  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  it  is  transported  to  England  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  that  they  should  be  able  to  retain  it  in  freez- 
iog-houses  until  there  is  a  market  for  it,  and — which  is  a  point  I 
paHicnlorly  commend  to  their  attention — that  they  should  hare 
botchers'  shops  throughout  the  country  wherein  they  may  hold 
the  market  Uiemselves,  and  be  in  a  position  to  underbid  the 
Bzitish  butcher.     Until  they  do  something  of  that  sort  they  will 
not  be  able  to  put  the  profits  in  their  own  pockets.    Taming  to 
Kzaother  point,  I  may  say  that  I  heheve  that  upon  irrigation 
depends  as  much  as  anything  the  future  of  Australia.    Enormous 
BVUns  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  moans  of  transport  from 
^h-«  interior,  bat  expenditure  is  also  requisite  to  increase  the  pro- 
d-cxcte  of  the  country  which  is  tapped  by  such  communications. 
'■!-**»««  is  a  loi^e  quantity  of   surplus  water  faUing  from  the 
h^tavens  that  is  unutilised  for  the  soil,  and  might  be  turned  to 
Ks<sotmt.     On  the  question  of  defence,  I  may  say  that  I  disagree 
'^th  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Macfie.    He  considers  that  addi- 
^^^>zial  population  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Austraha.    Now, 
''^Ailly,  the  defence  of  Australia  is  a  naval  aud  not  a  so-called 
™*lit»ry  qoestlon.     You  must  depend  on  the  navy — that  arm 
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y^hich  was  bo  well  commanded  by  Admiral  Fairfax,  and  pre- 
viously by  Sir  George  Tryon — for  the  protection  of  British 
commerce,  and  for  the  defence  of  those  countries  against  attack. 
The  defences  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Auck- 
land,  and  Wellington,  and  the  rest,  are  really  part  and  parcel  of 
the  naval  defence;  and,  although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
additional  population,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  requisite  for  this 
purpose.  I  quite  agree  that  yoii  may  place  absolute  faith  in  the 
financial  securities  offered  by  the  Colonies.  The  most  indebted 
Colony  of  the  lot  is,  I  believe,  that  with  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  last  associated.  But  can  a  country  be  in  a  bad  way  thai 
is  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  present  popula- 
tion? Distinctly  not.  Exercising  thrift,  as  she  is  now  doing. 
New  Zealand,  if  she  had  but  a  sufficientlv  large  population,  would 
flourish  beyond  measure.  To  use  Biblical  language,  she  would  go 
on  from  "  strength  to  strength."  It  is,  I  venture  to  say,  one  of 
the  finest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  E.  N.  C.  Braddon  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania) :  I 
listened  with  much  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  did,  to  Mr. 
Macfie's  paper,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records 
of  this  Institute.  One  of  the  features  which  I  most  appreciated 
was  the  great  honesty  and  outspokenness  of  the  paper,  and  if  Mr. 
Macfie  has  raised  some  points  on  which  there  will  be  contention 
— some  controversial  points— so  much  the  better  for  the  discus- 
sion, for  I  do  not  understand  how  we  could  have  a  discussion  if 
we  were  all  agreed.  I  am  quite  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  early  necessity,  of  populating  the  wide  area  of 
Australasia  by  placing  there  those  tillers  of  the  soil — agricul- 
turists, horticulturists,  and  others — upon  whom,  in  the  main,  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  must  depend.  No  doubt 
here  and  there  great  things  may  be  expected  from  mineral 
developments,  and  great  things  may  be  done  by  particular  indus- 
tries, but  the  backbone  of  Australasian  industry,  I  hold,  is  the 
tillage  of  the  soil.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macfie,  further,  that 
Australasia  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  her  indus- 
trial mission  until  she  shall  have,  at  any  rate,  a  Customs  Fede- 
ration— until  she  shall  have  intercolonial  free  trade,  and  the 
products  of  one  Colony  flowing  into  the  other,  each  Colony  pro- 
ducing such  things  as  best  suit  her  soil  and  climate,  and  these 
things  having  free  access  to  the  other  Colonies.  I  certainly  am 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Macfie  back  as  an  unspoiled  free  trader.  He 
has  spent  five  years  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  protection — Victoria — 
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vhere  a  tteetndei  who  bappena  to  be  Ptemier  to-day  is  indis- 
tinguishable &om  the  most  rabid  protoctionist  in  any  otheL- 
country.  He  has  been  in  Victoria,  where  prohibitive — not  pro- 
tectivfi — duties  are  imposed  on  everything  which  Victoria  can 
produce  or  manufacture,  and  does  produce  and  manufacture ;  on 
arerything  which  Victoria  can  produce  and  manufacture,  but  does 
not  produce  and  manufacture ;  and  on  things  which  Victoria  in  no 
possible  case  can  ever  produce  and  manofacture.  It  does  it  in 
the  latter  case  because,  perhaps,  a  deputation  waits  on  Ministers 
or  on  the  Opposition — it  does  not  signify  which — and  declares 
tiiat  it  only  requires  a  very  heavy  duty  to  be  imposed  ou  a 
cwtain  article  and  straightway  nature  will  yield  the  point,  and 
Victoria  proceed  to  produce  it.  I  speak  with  some  little  feeling, 
but  without  warmth,  because  I  i-epresent  a  Colony  which  in  the 
late  session  in  Victoria  had  a  last  blow  aimed  at  it.  Victoria 
bad  already  shut  its  ports  to  most  of  our  produce,  and  this  last 
session,  owing  to  a  motion  from  the  Opposition,  Victoria  agreed 
to  throw  the  last  stone,  and  shut  out  our  green  fruit.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  writing  about  Victoria, 
said  that  they  possibly  preferred  pumpkin  or  turnip  jams  to 
strawberry  or  raspberry,  and  for  that  reason  kept  away  from  them 
the  fresh  fruits  of  Tasmania.  Victoria  has  become  confirmed  In 
that  taste.  Pumpkins  and  turnips  have  become  more  than  ever 
dear  to  her,  and  she  has  now  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  Tasmaniau 
tuit,  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  Tasmania  will  ever  pay.  Mr. 
Ilacfie  has  been  somewhat  severe  (so  far  as  Tasmania  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  without  reason)  upon  the  feeling  and  action  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  in  regard  to  immigration.  I  do 
not  understand  that  he  advocates  the  continuance  of  assisted 
immigration,  but  he  says  the  working  classes,  for  the  most  selfish 
reasons,  desire  to  retard  emigration  to  the  Colonies.  As  far  as 
Tasmania,  at  any^rate,  is  concerned,  I  think  that  charge  may  be 
put  aside.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  labour  organisation  in  that 
Cobny  that  would  oppose  immigration  at  the  present  time, 
because  our  experience  in  that  direction  has  not  been  verj' 
fortunate,  but  those  people,  I  know  from  positi\~e  experience, 
would  support  the  Government  in  doing  anything  within  reason 
to  attract  people  to  the  Colony,  and  I  have  here  a  return  made 
V  fcbe  secretary  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  on  behalf  of 
an  emigration  journal  in  this  country,  which  points  out  the  many 
foaae  of  labour  required  in  the  Colony,  I  won't  weary  you  by 
lecitiiig  all  the  various  classes  of  people  who  are  required,  but 
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they  are  such  as  to  satisfy  everybody  that  this  association  has  the 
interests  of  the  Colony  in  this  respect  very  much  at  heart.  Mr. 
Macfie  has  one  paragraph  in  his  paper  which  must  strike  some 
of  us,  at  any  rate,  who  represent  the  Colonies,  as  a  little  strange, 
and  it  is  this : — ''  The  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  Australian  bondholders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  immediate  Intercolonial 
Federation."  Now,  I  can  quite  understand  the  colonial  bond- 
holders in  England  meeting  and  passing  resolutions  in  the  event 
of  the  Colonies  being  in  a  state  of  liquidation  ;  but,  seeing  that 
these  Colonies  are  entirely  solvent,  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
bondholders  could  intervene  in  this  cause,  or  what  effect  would 
be  given  to  their  resolutions  if  passed.  This  is  in  regard  to  the 
movement  which  I  think  all  of  us  must  have  at  heart — ^the 
Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  As  one  who  had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  the  Federal  Council,  I  believe  that  in  that 
Council  is  the  nucleus  of  what  might  develop — and  must  inevit- 
ably develop — ^in  course  of  time  into  the  true  Federation  of  the 
various  Colonies  that  gave  their  adhesion  to  it ;  and  those  who 
remember  the  events  of  1883 — ^when  the  Conference  met  at 
Sydney — in  regard  to  this  Council,  will  recall  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  position  of  New  South  Wales,  as  then  represented, 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  such  a  Council.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  at  that 
time  the  representative  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  Conference. 
Subsequently  other  Colonies  took  the  lead.  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land particularly  exerted  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the 
Council,  and,  as  you  know.  New  South  Wales  stood  out.  Now 
we  have  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  refused  to 
take  the  initial  step  in  Federation,  asking  them  to  have  the  more 
complete  Federation  which  would  be  attained  by  a  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Macfie  says  the  bulk  of  the  intelligent 
colonists  would  be  in  favour  of  accepting  the  proposition.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  the  Colonies  will  do  in  this  matter,  or 
what  they  ought  to  do ;  but  I  think  what  a  great  many  of  the 
intelligent  colonists  might  say,  having  past  events  in  their  recol- 
lection, is — Que  diable  allaiUil  faire  dans  cette  galere  ?  Why  is 
he  here  in  this  particular  lot  at  the  present  time,  he  having  pre- 
viously rejected  everything  in  the  shape  of  Federation?  I 'can 
only  hope,  however,  that  the  wisest  counsels  will  prevail  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  and  that  before  any  great  length  of  time  has 
passed,  we  shall  see  a  Federal  Council  rspresenting  the  whole  of 
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the  Colonies,  and  representing  them  with  all  the  effect  which 
would  acdne  from  the  complete  representation  of  the  different 


Mr.  B.  B.  WaIiPOlx  (VictoriSi) :  It  is,  I  understand,  the  object 
ei  Mr.  Macfie's  paper  to  discover  some  means  of  overcoming  the 
great  difficulty  which  all  who  have  lived  in  Anetrolia  must  have 
experienced — viz.,  the  want  of  colonists  of  the  agricnltural  class, 
mch  as  go  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  large  mmibers 
minqally ;  but  no  proposal  with  a  view  of  meeting  this  difficulty 
has  yet  been  adduced.  Now,  merely  as  a  suggestion,  I  would 
propose  a  scheme  which  could  be  made  practicable.  In  Australia 
the  railroads  are  constructed  by  the  State,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  wise  pohcy ;  but  under  such  a  system  no  provision  is  made 
Icr  encouraging  immigration.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
mious  Governments  of  the  several  Colonies  possessing  railroads 
numiug  into  sparsely -populated  districts  be  asked  to  adopt  a 
pian  successfully  pursued  in  America  and  Canada — ^namely,  the 
placing  of  alternate  blocks  of  land  under  offer,  at  values  and  upon 
tenns  Bimilar  to  those  countries,  to  lai^  financial  companies. 
The  advantages  afforded  to  the  Government  would  be  a  large 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  land,  increased  freight  on  the  railroads, 
ftad  a  strong  flow  of  suitable  immigrants,  at  the  same  time  giving 
greater  confidence  to  the  bondholders  as  to  the  increasing  value  of 
th«r  securities.  Western  Australia  has  already  given  large 
E'ants  of  land  to  capitalists  for  railroad  purposes.  The  thanks 
^^  all  -Australian  colonists  are  due  to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  able 
P*per,  more  especially  when  we  know  him  to  have  been  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  democratic  organs  in  Australia.  He 
bas  not  hesitated  to  come  here  and  tell  us  the  great  facts  of  the 
ntnation.  He  has  shown  that  the  working  man  controls  the 
^OQntry,  and  the  sooner  people  begin  to  understand  that  the 
Iwttei.  Capital  requires  population,  and,  if  capital  is  to  be  lent 
lornilway  and  other  Government  schemes,  it  will  be  necessary, 
betoie  doing  so  in  laige  amounts,  that  the  lenders  be  satisfied  that 
the  vwioua  Governments  are  willing  to  support  some  scheme  of 
■oittble  immigration,  to  provide  population,  now  checked  by 
ibmi  legislation.  If  Mr.  Macfie's  suggestions  can  be  practically 
(■nied  out,  the  result,  I  am  sure,  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
Cdonira  and  to  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  QxoBOE  Beetham  (M.E.B.,  New  Zealand) :  I  think  the' 
tliKikB  of  everyone  interested  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  due 
to  Mr.  Maefie  for  his  able  paper,  and  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken 


imports  for  the  twelve  months  i 
Following  Mr.  Macfie's  Une  of  aa 
of  exchanges  being  in  favour  of  t 
the  twelve  months  New  Zealani 
being  the  excess  of  exports  over  ii 
favour.    As  New  Zealand  has  be( 
guilty  of  too  sanguine  borrowing,  \ 
these  facts  should  become  known, 
in  a  moribund  condition,  but  in  a 
that  she  is,  and  always  will  be,  one 
the  British  Crown.    With  respeci 
investor  in  Australian  stocks,  who, 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Colo 
Australian  securities,  I  cannot  class 
holder,"  unless  he,  perhaps,  with  a  ft 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  with  the 
child  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  so 
against  the  iniquities  of  Colonial  sti 
time  instructed  his  agents  to  buy  at 
opportunity. 

The  Chairican  (The  Bight  Hon.  L* 
I  shall  rightly  interpret  the  sense  < 
hour  I  do  not  call  on  any  other  speal 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
indebted  for  this  extremely  valn^Ki'v 
ferred  t^  ***- '- 
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desirable  the  business  should  remain."    This  brings  me  to,  say  a 
■vnad  or  two  on  the  important  subject  of  Imperial  Federation.    I 
deoTB  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  the  view  recently 
ex^essttd  by  Lord  Bosebery,  who  advocated  the  frequent  sum- 
moning of  Colonial  Conferences  as  the  most  practical  method  in 
exiating  circomstaaces  of    creating  and    maintaining  Imperial 
^deration.     I  have  lately  bad  an  opportunity  of  recognising,  in 
connection  with  labour  disputes,  the  great  value  of  courts  of  con- 
ciliBtion,  and  as  in  industrial  matters  the  opportunity  of  free  and 
unrestrained  debate  undoubtedly  tends  to  prevent  conflict,  so  I  am 
confident  that  tbe  frequent  summoning  of  a  Colonial  Conference  of 
the  same  successf  nl  character  as  the  last  would  be  one  of  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  preventing  the  dismemberment 
ot  the  Empire.    The  writer  of  the  paper  insisted  especially  on  the 
importance  of  emigration  to  the  Colonies.     I  have  been  until 
lately  an  active  member  of  tbe  Society  for  the  promotion  of  State- 
■ided  Colonisation.     At  this  hour  I  need  not  point  out  the  diffi- 
enlties  in  tbe  way  of  the  development  of   tbe  poUcy  of  that 
Society.    For  the  present  I  cannot  anticipate  that  much  will  be 
done  in  tbe  direction  of  State-aided  colonisation,   but,   being 
myeelf  decfply  impressed  with  the  importance  of   encouraging 
onigration  to  the  Colonies,  and  believing  that  the  emigrants  have 
gnat  prospects  of  snccesa  for  themselves,  and  .would  contribute 
noaterially  to  tbe  progress  of  the  Colonies  in  which  they  settled, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  make  two  private  ventures  in  that  direc- 
tion— one  in  the  Canadian  North-West  and  the  other  in  Western 
.A-nstralia.     I  am  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking.     In 
tixo  development  of  the  enterprise  I  hope  we  shall  follow  the 
a.dTice — the  practical  advice — which  has   been    given    by    tbe 
lowiuiBi,  and  when  matters  are  further  advanced,  and  some  results 
■fcchiered,  I  shall  be  glad,  under  the  anspices  of  this  Institute,  to 
^■'■■V!'  public  the  results  of  the  experiment.     I  need  not  say  that 
in  what  is  going  forward  motives  of  private  gain  have  not  entered. 
X.   am  simply  trying  to  encourage  a  form  of  enterprise  which  I 
beliave  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  both  to  the  Mother  Country 
axxd  the  Colonies.     I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macfie  for  bis 
*3>le  paper,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cordially  passed. 

Hi.  Mactib  :  I  will  not  detain  you  by  alluding  at  any  length 
to  the  valuable  and  interesting  comments  which  have  been  made 
on  the  paper,  I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  Mr.  Braddon  or  any 
oUiei  gentleman  should  go  away  with  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
flu  mggestion  I  ventured  to  make  in  reference  to  a  bondholders' 
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meeting.    There  are  analogies  in  the  case  of  foreign  bondholders. 
A  council  of  foreign  bondholders  in  London  meets  and  expresses 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  financial,  economic,  and  political  condition 
of  the  States  in  which  they  have  invested  money,  and  my  only 
thought  was  that  a  meeting  of  Australian  bondholders  might  give 
moral  support  to  a  movement  which,  I  believe,  is  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  Colonies  themselves.    I  trust  that  my  remarks  in 
reference  to  an  organised  effort  being  made  for  the  promotion  of 
emigration  may  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  either  in  connection  with  this  Institute  or  on  neutral 
ground.    I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  example  set  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  chair,  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural communities,  will  be   largely  followed  by  gentlemen  of 
capital  and  influence  in  this  country.     I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  I  hope 
that  nothing  but  good  to  the  Colonies  will  result  from  our  meet- 
ing ;  for  I  can  solemnly  say  that  my  sole  motive  in  the  views  I 
have  submitted  is  the  extension  of  population  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Australasia.  I  feel  sure  that  what 
has  passed  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  people  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  the  group.    They  are  particularly  sensitive  to  any 
views  expressed  in  regard  to  them  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and, 
when  they  consider  that  the  object  of  our  discussion  is  to  promote 
their  advantage,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  gratefully  appreciate 
the  frank  expression  of  our  opinions,  even  if  they  should  not 
unanimously  agree  ¥nth  them.    I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  noble  chairman  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  present 
occasion,  and   I   feel   sure  that   the   motion  will   be  cordially 
adopted. 

llie  Chaibman  acknowledged  the  vote,  and   the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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THIBD  OBDmABT  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Ihe  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
le  Whitehall  Booms,  Hdtet  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
B90. 
Sir  Fbedebick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

>  The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
uA  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  51  Fellows  had  been 
leeted  since  that  Meeting,  viz.,  16  Resident  and  33  Non-Besi- 
Sent. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

Thomas  Bell,  Thomas  Bussell,  Strachan  C  Clarice^  James  A.  Craw- 
yrd^  George  H,  Deffell,  Bear- Admiral  Henry  Fairfax^  C,B,;  Edmund 
I  JB.  FuUer,  Henry  Hodding,  Wm.  Grant  MacGregor,  Wm.  Bobert 
ftComas,  Bear-Admiral  Bi^hard  C.  Mayne,  C,B.,  M.P,;  John  Bohert- 
on,  WiUiam  Bohertson,  Major-General  Sir  Oriel  V.  Tanner,  K.C.B.; 
hfdney  Thompson,  Alexander  Thomson,  Michael  8.  Vanderbyl,  Arnold 
isrnry  White. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Bobert  N.  Acutt  (Natal),  George  8.  Armstrong  (Cape  Colony),  Bobert 

.  Aihinson  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  Bobert  Batten  (Collector-CfenercUt 

mmiea),  Bon.  Valentine  G.  BeU,  M,InsLO.E.  (Director  of  Public 

wks^  Jamaica),  Herbert  F.  Blaine  (Gape  Colony),  Hon.  Cavendish 

iUf  CM.G.  (Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar),  Captain  Alfred  Chosrlton 

}L8.  "  Ormuz "),  John  C.  Chaytor  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  John  P 

fi,  MJj.C.  (Jamaica),  Charles  P,  J.  Coghlan  (Cape  Colony),  Charles 

•Of ton  (Transvaal),  Arthur  W.  Farquharson  (Ja/maica),  Walter  H. 

'^a/rquharson  (Jamaica),  Joseph  Ford  (Jamaica),  J.  H.  Gay- Bobert s 

^el),  Lionel  A.  Isaacs  (Jamaica),  Colonel  W.  Clive  Justice,  C.M.G, 

oiea),  Michael  E.  Knott  (Cape  Colony),  Ja^eob  Lichtheim  (Jamaiea), 

\  Macfee  (Canada),  Matthew  Macfie  (Victoria),  John  Mathieeon 

f  Commissioner  of  Bailways,  Queensland) ^  John  Morris  (Vietoria), 

OS  B.  Oughton  (Jamaica),  John  T.  Palache  (Jamaica),  Thomas 

in,  M.L.A.  (Barbados),  George  Pirie  (Cape  Colony),  Leslie  H. 

^ds  (New  Zealand),  Nicholas  SamweU  (Queensland),  Dr.  E.  Sin- 

ievenson  (Cape  Colony),  George  M.  Sutton,  M.L.C.  (Natal),  A,  E. 

(Ceylon), 

I  of  Donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

Chaibman  :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Boyal 

I  Institute,  we  are  accustomed  at  our  first  meeting  in 

to  nominate  two  auditors — one  on  the  part  of  the  Council 

other  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows ;  and  I  beg  to  propose  that 


S4:  Hong  Kong  and  its  Trade  Connections. 

Mr.  Gisbome  Molineox  be  auditor  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Astle  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows.  Mr.  Astle  was  a 
partner  of  the  late  Mr.  Westgarth,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
formany  years  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  MoUneux.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  approve  of  these  nominations. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Molineux  and  Mr.  Astle  was  duly 
approved. 

The  Chairman  :  The  formal  business  having  been  gone  through, 
I  have  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  William  Keswick,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Matheson  &  Co.,  well  known  as  connected  with 
the  China  trade  for — I  was  going  to  say,  many  generations — and 
who  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  which  Colony  he  resided  for  many  years.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  paper  he  is  about  to  give  us — treating  of  one  of  the 
smaller  but  not  least  important  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire — 
will  be  received  with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  I  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Keswick  to  read  his  paper  on 

HONG  KONG  AND  ITS  TRADE  CONNECTIONS. 

The  Colony  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  this 
evening  is  not  one  of  those  colossal  possessions,  concerning  which 
you  are  accusu>med  to  have  papers  presented  to  you,  but  is  one 
of  the  smallest  islands  in  area,  as  it  is  the  most  eastern  posses- 
sion over  which  the  Imperial  flag  flies.  The  importance  of  Hong 
Kong  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  extent  in  acres,  by  the  miles  of 
its  circimiference,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  disintegrated 
granite ;  by  its  agricultural  productions,  of  which  there  are  none,, 
but  by  the  conmianding  position  the  island  occupies  in  the  Chini^ 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kwangtung  province,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river.  It  is  distant  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Portuguese  Colony  of  Macao,  and  ninety  miles  from  Canton,  the 
southern  capital  of  China,  and  as  it  lies  between  22  degrees 
north  latitude  and  114  degrees  east  longitude,  it  is  just  within 
the  tropics.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  eleven  miles,  and 
the  breadth  varies  from  two  to  five  miles,  whilst  its  circumference 
is  about  twenty-seven  miles.  It  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  of 
lofty  hills,  the  highest  being  Victoria  Peak,  1,890  feet,  with  but 
few  valleys  of  any  extent,  and  very  little  ground  is  available  for 
cultivation.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  the  area  of  it  being  about  ten  square  miles.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  lies  between  the 
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island  and  the  mainland,  and  ia  so  enclosed  on  all  aidcB  by  lofty 
hills  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  land-locked,  yet  there 
are  two  adinirable  entrances,  or  exits,  directly  connected  with 
the  sea,  the  one  by  the  western,  or  Snlphur  Channel,  the  other 
by  the  eastern,  or  Lyeemoon  Pass.  Several  small  islets  are 
included  within  the  dominion  of  Hong  Eong,  and  jntting  into  its 
harbonr  is  the  dependency  of  British  Eowloon,  a  small  peninsula 
of  four  square  miles  in  area,  hut  a  most  important  addition  of 
territory,  secured  to  the  Colony  by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
during  the  war  which  commenced  in  1856,  and  which  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  October  24, 
1860,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war. 

Hong  Kong  itself  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Chinese 
Government  in  1841,  bo  that  it  has  been  in  British  possession 
less  than  forty-nine  years.  Its  harbour  was  availed  of  as  an 
.anchorage  for  our  ships  immediately  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
hostiUties  in  1840-41,  aud  its  adi-antage  in  this  respect  was  so 
fully  recognised  by  the  naval  authorities  that  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  dated 
January,  1841,  was  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  in 
perpetuity,  a  cession,  and  the  only  condition  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  which  was  carried  into  immediate  effect,  Captain  Elliot's 
proclamation  as  to  its  cession  being  dated  January  39  of  that 
year.  Sir  Hugh  Oough  landed  in  Hong  Kong  on  March  2,  1841, 
uid  on  June?  of  the  same  year  it  was  declajred  a  free  port ;  but 
the  actual  treaty,  by  which  the  Colony  was  formally  and  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  was  only  signed  at  Nanking  August  29, 
1842,  and  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  island  was  formally 
constituted  a  Crown  Colony,  by  Boyal  Charter,  dated  April  6. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  note  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  acquisition  of  Hong  Kong,  what  the  island  was  at  that 
lime,  and  to  briefly  trace  its  progress  to  the  present  day,  com- 
bined with  the  marvellous  growth  of  its  trade  connections. 

The  generally  accepted  theory,  by  those  not  fully  acquainted  with 
Atu  details,  is  that  the  trade  in  opium  between  India  and  Canton 
vrfiatfae  canseofthe  war  of  1840-41, whichled  to  the  acquisition  by 
Ontt  Britain  of  this  important  Colony.  Opium  was,  however, 
merely  a  pretext  and  a  convenient  excuse  put  forward  by  the 
Chinese. 

Tba  trade  between  the  East  India  Company  and  China  had 
i  quietly  extending  and  increasing  slowly.  It  had  been 
klly  under  the  laws  of  China,  but,  really,  by 
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care  on  both  sides  that  the  employes  shonld  be  men  of  probity 
and  aware  of  the  necessity  (for  the  continuance  of  the  trade)  dt 
rectitude  of  behaviour.  The  system  of  responsibility  was  upheld 
by  the  Chinese  towards  their  own  merchants  while  the  Company 
was  in  constant  dread  of  stoppage  of  the  trade,  a  threat  whidi 
the  Chinese  used  as  a  powerful  engine  of  control  over  the  more 
fiery  spirits  in  the  Factories,  in  the  belief  that  the  English  could 
not  live  without  the  products  of  China.  This  condition  of  things 
was  kept  up  by  the  trade  being  confided  to  the  care  and  respon- 
sibility of  individuals  known  as  Hong  merchants,  to  whose  care 
not  only  the  honour  of  the  foreign  houses  was  confided,  but  the 
persons  and  actions  of  every  individual  in  these  houses  or  visitors 
thereto. 

This  modus  Vivendi  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed  upon  either 
party  with  any  galling  effect,  and  on  the  whole  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  stream  of  trade  flowed  with  smoothness  and  regu- 
larity. No  doubt  there  were  occasionally  small  difficulties  where 
there  were  so  many  young  men  confined  within  a  small  garden 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  which  unfortunately  was  cut  up  by 
a  narrow  lane  leading  from  the  suburbs  to  the  river  side.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  confinement  in  Canton 
within  such  narrow  limits  lasted  only  during  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  as  during  the  summer  months  all  foreigners  removed 
from  Canton  to  Macao,  where  their  health  was  likely  to  be 
restored  by  the  breezes  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  This  was 
due  to  the  long  passages  of  sailing  vessels  owing  to  trade  winds 
and  to  the  custom  of  the  growers  bringing  down  the  teas  at  later 
periods,  and  still  more  to  the  Company's  ships  preferring  to  sail 
with  the  north-east  monsoon  rather  than  face  the  south-west, 
with  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  typhoons  in  the  China  Sea;  so 
that  it  was  only  during  six  months  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
collision,  and  during  this  time  everyone  was  busy.  Meantime,  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  came  to  an  end,  and  was  not 
renewed.  This  was  a  change  of  importance.  The  previous 
superintendents  of  trade  had  all  been  men  brought  up  in  the 
service  of  this  merchant  dominion.  Their  instructions  were  all 
peaceful,  their  aims  were  to  carry  on  the  system  in  as  smooth 
and  quiet  a  way  as  possible  so  as  to  please  the  Company,  keep 
the  Chinese  in  humour,  and  increase  the  profits. 

With  the  change  to  representatives  of  the  Empire,  a  bolder 
and  a  more  reckless  spirit  was  at  once  infused  into  the  relative 
positions.    The  Hong  merchants  must  have  felt  that  with  a 
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n  like  Lord  Napier  and  his  suite,  not  to  speak  of  a  Consul, 
aUished  at  Canton,  they  were  on  quite  a  different  footing  from 
at  they  had  been  with  superintendents  hitherto.  Their  power 
B  diminished,  and,  doubtless,  they  saw  that  their  wealth  would 
bw.  A  restless  spirit  crept  in — ^an  object  must  be  found  to 
use  and  beat  down,  and  this  was  found  in  the  opium  trade. 
vziter  says :  "  The  trade  of  England  as  well  as  of  all  other 
ions  with  China,  has  ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions, 
i  been  liable  to  so  many  interruptions  from  the  caprice  of  the 
izieae,  and  from  the  insolence  with  which  their  caprice  has  been 
ad  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity  from  time  to  time  very  much 
iaken  of  the  nature  of  smuggling,  even  as  regards  articles  to 
ioh  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility  be  taken. 
'During  the  memorable  opium  dispute,  this  fact  seems  to  have 
n  much  neglected  by  many  of  the  leading  political  writers 
ESngland.  They  have  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a 
ral  than  a  political  one,  and  have  blamed  our  political  resist- 
te  of  national  insult,  because  that  resistance  happened  to  be 
de  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral  question  was  artfully  mixed 
with  it  by  the  Chinese.  But,  though  our  collision  with  the 
inese  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  of  the  importation  of 
am,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  use  of  the  drug  is  quite 
ide  the  question.  Had  the  article  of  trade  been  Yorkshire 
bhs  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  must  sooner 
later  have  taken  place." 

[n  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  nation  like  the  Chinese, 
o  acted  upon  the  principle  and  the  wish  that  the  country 
raid  have  no  trading  relations  with  any  other  country,  all  trade 
nmed  more  or  less  the  appearance  of  smuggling.  At  the  same 
le*  it  may  be  conceded  that  no  article  could  have  been  imported 
o  the  country,  whether  it  were  a  ball  of  opium  or  a  stone  of 
le,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Custom  House,  and  without 
)  Imperial  Bevenue  deriving  some  advantage  from  the  impost. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government,  either 
alor  sham,  to  arrest  the  outward  current  of  silver  in  return 
r  opium,  the  trade  increased  and  the  prohibition  was  little 
tended  to.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  profits 
tile  Bengal  Treasury  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  Government 
?Q  considered. 

yiith  lin,  the  (zOvemor-General,  urged  on  by  his  countrymen 

ihlMlJlii)  foreigners  submissive  and  in  subjection,  and  irritated 

iflQ^  taken  by  foreign  consuls,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
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the  strong  measure  he  took  of  seizing  the  opium  and  shutting  up 
the  Superintendent  of  Trade  and  all  the  foreign  merchants,  to 
show  the  foreigners  his  determination  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Empire. 

This  bold  measure  failed  in  producing  the  hoped-for  effect,  and 
ended  in  war,  and  another  step  being  taken  by  England  towards 
bringing  China  within  the  comity  of  nations.  The  Chinese  had 
to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the  opium  destroyed,  and 
were  obliged  to  cede  Hong  Kong,  and  to  open  the  ports  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  commerce, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  extensive  trade  with 
the  Empire  which  has  brought  our  Colony  into  the  very 
first  rank  as  a  commercial  centre.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  no  one  dreamed  of  or  foresaw  the  importance, 
either  commercial  or  political,  that  was  before  the  new 
Colony;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  principal  firms  promptly  made 
the  island  the  headquarters  of  their  business,  for  with  the  advent 
of  British  rule,  the  establishment  of  trade  was  immediate  and 
its  development  rapid.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Island  at  the  time  we  took  it  was  Httle  better  than  a  barren 
rock,  the  fishermen  and  pirates  who  frequented  its  waters,  and 
possessed  a  few  huts  in  its  valleys,  constituting  its  sole  in- 
habitants. There  was  thus  no  disturbance  of  population,  and 
no  interference  with  vested  or  proprietary  rights  when  the  Island 
became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
was  guaranteed  by  Victoria  being  declared  a  free  port.  Within 
three  months  of  its  occupation,  that  is,  by  May,  1841,  16,000 
Chinese  had  already  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Colony. 
The  first  sale  of  land  took  place  in  June,  1841,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  acting  Governor  was  appointed.  By  1843  the  Colony 
was  making  rapid  strides,  and  living  down  a  certain  evil  reputa- 
tion it  had  acquired  owing  to  its  being  made  the  rendezvous  of 
gangs  of  lawless  Chinese.  In  1845  Keying,  the  then  High 
Commissioner  of  Canton,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Colony  of  four  or 
five  days'  duration,  and  Hong  Kong  became  recognised  as 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  position  calculated  to  procure 
its  prosperity.  Attracted  by  good  employment,  and  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  and  growing  city,  as  well  as  of  the  men-of-war 
of  several  nations,  and  the  considerable  shipping  which  fre- 
quented the  harbour,  an  influx  of  population  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mainland  increased  the  importance  of  the  Colony ;  and  not- 
withstanding serious  fires  and  frequent  great  loss  of  property, 
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le  native  portion  oE  the  town  grew  rapidly.  Amongst  its  inhabi- 
mtB,  however,  were  many  of  evil  character,  and  piracies  were 
onbtlesB  plamied  and  executed  by  the  daring  outcasts  who 
nmd  shelter  in  the  Island,  and  frequent  raids  of  s.  -veiTY  deter- 
dned  character  were  made  upon  outlying  portions  of  the  town. 
Foreign  relations  meanwhile,  however,  were  not  progressing 
Uisiactorily  in  Canton,  and  events  were  foreshadowing  inter- 
ational  troublee,  which  in  their  development  were  to  change  the 
hole  character  of  our  official  intercourse  with  China,  and  to 
anove  the  barriers  by  which  the  seclusion  of  the  Empire  had  so 
>Dg  been  successfully  maintained. 

After  the  war,  the  phrase,  "entering  the  city  of  Canton," 
tew  into  common  use.  It  was  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
ois  expression  was  used,  for  it  was  very  soon  seen  that  the 
option  of  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China,  with  letters  to  the 
ligh  officers  of  the  Province,  while  deprived  of  the  right  and 
^iportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  officers  to  whom 
U  was  accredited,  was  a  somewhat  humihating  position,  and 
kttogether  a  ludicrous  post  to  hold. 

One  of  those  coUisions  which  were  repeatedly  occurring  under 
diii  system,  brought  into  prominence  the  danger,  as  well  as  the 
folly,  of  the  state  of  things.  In  December,  1847,  occurred  what 
is  known  as  the  Wong-Chu-Ki  affair.  Six  young  men,  belonging 
to  various  houses  in  the  Factories,  having  landed  at  a  village 
ikoQt  four  miles  up  the  river,  were  captured,  and  it  was 
ounni  that  they  were  in  danger  on  Sunday  evening.  A  repre- 
BQtation  was  sent  and  supposed  to  he  received  by  the  authorities 
fithin  the  city.  In  reply,  the  Consul  was  informed  that  steps 
tmld  be  taken,  and  that  an  officer  had  been  despatched  to  the  spot 
)  inquire.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  it  was  found  that  the  officer 
^t  had  proceeded  only  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Factories,  and 
*•  ft&aid  to  go  any  further.  No  interview  with  the  authorities 
^de  the  city  could  be  bad,  and  they  sat  and  laughed  at  all  the 
^'oiig  representations  of  the  Consul.  The  young  men  of  the 
^^otories  wished  to  go  up  in  a  body  and  storm  the  village,  which 
ihB  Consul  would  not  allow,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bodies  of 
^  six  young  men  were  floated  down  contemptuously  in  leper 
''°*itB  to  the  Factories  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  A  naval 
demonstration  was  made  at  the  Bogus ;  a  company  of  the  95th 
*gunent  was  sent  up  to  witness  the  execution  of  four  men  who 
.w  nothing  to  do  with  the  collision  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
''*iB>ge.     The  political  result  was  that  Mr.  Davis,  then  Super- 
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intendent  of  Trade,  demanded  that  he,  or  his  sncceBSor,  should  be 
received  inside  the  city  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time.  Sii,  who 
was  then  Governor-General,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  mob ;  and 
Mr.  Bonham,  at  the  appointed  time,  went  up  to  the  Bogue,  forty 
miles  from  the  city,  and  there  met  Sii,  and  told  him  that  H.M. 
Government  would  not  insist  on  having  the  meeting  inside  the 
city.  And  Sii  laughed,  and  returned  and  erected  four  handsome 
granite  arches  to  inform  the  world  that  he  had  saved  the  city 
"  without  shooting  an  arrow  or  firing  a  shot." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  had  the  Consul  had  an  opportunity 
of  urging  on  the  native  authorities  by  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  some  of  those  six  young  men's  Hves  might  have  been 
saved,  as  at  least  one  was  known  to  have  been  bargaining  for  his 
life  till  the  Tuesday,  by  the  accounts  subsequently  obtained  from 
the  villagers,  and  it  became  a  constant  discussion,  what  would  be 
done  should  a  similar  case  occur  again.  After  that  time  small 
collisions,  as  well  as  matters  of  trade,  were  repeatedly  occurring, 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  for  personal  intercourse  with  the 
authorities. 

On  October  8,  1856,  the  notorious  lorcha  Arrow  arrived  in  the 
Canton  Eiver,  and  dropped  anchor  below  the  small  island  called 
the  *\Dutch  Folly."  She  was  under  the  command  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  ten  Chinese  sailors  in  her  were  in  his  employ.  She 
was  sailing  under  papers  granted  her  from  Hong  Kong,  and  it 
appeared  on  subsequent  investigation  that  the  date  for  which 
this  licence  was  granted  had  expired.  The  vessel  was  imme- 
diately boarded  by  the  Custom  House  officers,  who  reported 
to  the  authorities,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  men 
were  seized  as  pirates,  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  English 
captain,  and  carried  into  the  city.  By  the  extra-territorial 
clauses  of  the  Treaty,  all  Chinese  in  the  employ  of  foreigners 
had  the  right,  in  case  of  criminal  charge,  of  demanding  to  be 
taken  before  the  Consul  in  whose  jurisdiction  their  master  was 
registered,  and  a  foreigner  had  the  right  of  making  a  similar 
demand,  that  any  criminal  charge  against  any  of  his  native 
employes  must  be  brought  before  the  Consul.  Whether  the  clause 
was  right  or  wrong  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  it  stood  in  the 
treaty,  and  under  it  the  captain  at  once  (fearing  for  the  hves  of 
his  men)  applied  to  Mr.  Parkes,  then  H.M.  Consul  at  Canton. 
Any  discussion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  could  be  de^ 
f erred  for  subsequent  investigation.  But  Mr.  Parkes  saw  at  once 
that  the  lives  of  these  ten  men,  claiming  to  be  imder  the  shelter 
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ti  the  Britiah  flag,  wore  at  Btaka,  and  with  the  chance  that  before 
any  latter  of  his  could  be  written  and  conveyed  to  the  proper 
ainUumtiee,  they  would  all  have  lost  their  beads.  It  was  under 
the  system  so  easy  to  pat  off  time,  to  raise  delays,  and  to  execute 
the  men,  and  pretend  ignorance,  and  laugh  at  the  applications 
made  days  after  they  had  all  been  beheaded.  And  such,  indeed, 
there  is  little  doubt,  was  the  actual  case.  This  is  assumed 
because  after  about  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  and  Yeh,  the  Governor, 
began  to  see  that  things  were  looking  more  serious  than  usual, 
be  sent  out  to  the  Factories  ten  men  as  the  identical  men  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  Arrow.  The  Consul  would  not  see  these 
men,  but  one  who  did  see  them  and  spoke  to  them  came  to  the 
eoncluflioo  that  these  men  were  country  folk  who  had  never  seen 
or  eommanieated  with  foreigners  before. 

"Ria  Governor,  Yeh,  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  to  whom  bod 
been  entrusted  by  a  long  series  of  predeccaeors  the  inviolability 
of  the  dty,  and  whose  sole  object  was,  so  far  as  foreigners  were 
coocemed,  to  take  care  they  did  not  enter  the  city,  or,  io  his  con- 
nrnmate  vanity,  that  he  should  in  no  case  so  far  demean  himself 
Mtohave  any  intercourse  with  them.  Did  not  the  four  arches 
fliected  by  Sii  declare  to  all  the  world  how  easily  and  success- 
fnUy  he  had  resisted  all  their  efforts  ?  And  the  first  Giovemor 
vho  should  yield  on  this  point  was  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

Bat  in  this  instance  Mr.  Farkes  at  once  saw  that  the  saving 
U>eie  men's  lives,  and  not  these  alone  but  many  hereafter,  hung 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  question  now  and  for  ever.  He  at 
(we  wrote  to  Bir  John  Bowring,  who  had  held  (and  so  far  there 
«H  a  ditEerence  between  himself  and  Sir  George  Bonham)  the 
fOBtion  of  Consul  in  Canton,  and  had  experienced  acutely  the 
Un  position  in  which  he  was  placed  towards  the  Chinese  autho- 
tittti  in  the  city.  There  happened  to  be  at  the  time  lying  in  or 
netr  the  harbour  of  Hong  Kong  a  large  contingent  of  the  fleet  of 
UB  station  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour ;  and  Sir  John  Bowring, 
■iter  consultation,  called  upon  Sir  Michael  to  make  sundry 
wiB&ndB  Qpon  Yeh.  These  demands  being  refused  with  contempt, 
tlWe  followed  a  period  of  hostility,  then  an  interval  of  waiting 
'n  troops,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin,  finally  war  around  Peking, 
and  the  entering  the  cities  of  Canton  and  Peking,  and  all  leading 
t  to  sod  followed  by  persona!  intercourse,  not  only  with  the 
wnmcr  of  .Ewangtong,  but  with  the  highest  officials  of  the 

'  Qb  war  of  1867-60  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  growth 
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of  Hong  Kong,  by  transferring  to  the  Colony  in  a  great  measure 
the  trade  of  Canton,  and  practically  making  it  the  port  of 
Kwantung,  and  the  seat  of  newly-awakened  native  enterprise. 
Yet  one  is  apt  at  the  present  day  to  overlook  what  were  almost 
the  immediate  results  obtained  by  that  war,  so  much  has  since 
occurred  to  divert  attention  from  them,  and  to  make  one  forget 
that  it  is  due  to  the  clear  views  and  penetrating  foresight  of  the 
late  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes  (then  Mr.  Consul  Parkes),  in  seeing 
behind  the  Arrow  affair  the  designs  of  the  Chinese,  and  in 
perceiving  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  our  country  were  involved,  that  the  world  obtained  not 
only  the  right  of  access  to  officials,  but  that  equality  of  official 
intercourse  which  is  now  enjoyed. 

The  initiatory  events  themselves,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
which  ushered  in  such  vast  and  far-reaching  political  and  com- 
mercial changes,  need  not  be  related;  but  I  must  note  that 
through  that  war  we  secured  the  opening  of  the  Yangtsze  to 
navigation,  with  four  ports  upon  it  to  trade,  as  well  as  the  coast 
ports  of  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  and  Newchwang,  in  North  China ;  the 
Island  of  Formosa  and  ports  in  the  South,  all  of  which  have 
become  closely  associated  with  Hong  Kong  in  a  growing  trade, 
which  will  still  greatly  expand  as  restrictions  to  commerce  are 
further  removed  by  the  Chinese,  and  as  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Empire  by  steamers  is  permitted,  and  railways  and 
improved  means  of  locomotion  and  transport  generally  are  intro- 
duced into  the  country. 

The  association  of  the  French  with  us  in  the  war  has  also 
indirectly  benefited  Hong  Kong,  for  to  that  association  is  mainly 
due  the  acquisition  of  Cochin  China  by  the  French,  and  the  develop. 
ment  of  that  fertile  coimtry  under  their  rule.  It  is  with  Hong 
Kong  that  the  French  Colony  has  its  principal  trade,  although  Sin- 
gapore shares  also  considerably  in  it ;  and  now  that  Annam  and 
Tonquin  are  also  brought  imder  the  protection  of  France,  with 
every  prospect  of  prosperity  following  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  the  more  enlightened  sway  of  a  European  power, 
purity  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  honesty  and  impar- 
tiality in  the  taxation  of  the  people,  we  may  look  for  vast  deve- 
lopment taking  place  in  these  naturally  rich  provinces,  with  which 
Hong  Kong  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  intimately  connected. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  narrow-minded 
policy  of  the  French  of  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  country  an 
almost  exclusively  French  trade  by  means  ol  differential  duties. 
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ind  the  most  Btringent  protection  against  the  natural  tendency 
»f  trade,  will  inevitably  greatly  retard  development  of  the 
'esonrces  of  the  country,  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  it, 
md  do  more  to  keep  the  people  estranged  from  their  new  rulers, 
ibBH  even  the  presence  of  much  that  reminds  them  of  their  old 
Bovereigns. 

Btill,  these  French  protected  States  are  of  extreme  importance 

to  France,  although  Frenchmen  are  strangely  ignorant  of  their 

value,  and  of  their  undoubted  potential  greatness,  especially 

as  through  them  it  is  most  probable  the  highway  will  be  found 

which  trade  will  follow  with  the  Chinese  provinces  to  the  north 

and  west,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  great  and  wealthy  province 

(A  Yunnan.    There  is  one  important  point  which  should  always 

1)6  home  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  trade  in 

ihese  regions,  and  it  is  this,  that  there  may  be  a  vast  increase  in 

the  Tolume  of  business,  and  much  wealth  acquired  in  conducting 

it,  without  foreign  nations  gaining  materially  by  it  otherwise  than 

by  8(q[yplying  steamers,  or,  it  may  be,  plant  for  railways,  which, 

Kxmer  or   later,    must  inevitably  be  provided  to  meet  traffic 

feqoirements,  and  by  placing  the  conveniences  of  foreign  insurance 

and  finance  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  traders.    These  services, 

however,  are  not  what  I  believe  is  usually  understood  by  those 

^0  look  for  a  much  increased  direct  trade  on  the  part  of  China 

^^  this  country,  India,  and  our  Colonies.    Improved  facilities 

for  trade  would  lead  chiefly  to  a  vastly  larger  consumption  by 

^^^bixisk  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and,  perhaps,  even  to 

^  immediate  and  fairly  rapid  growth  in  such  articles,  but  the 

^e  development  would  be  in  the  production  of  articles  of  native 

^Dsomption,  and  in    improved  communication  and   transport 

^^^Iween  the  various  distributing  centres,  either  on  the  extensive 

^^•board  or  inland. 

It  is  the  varied  requirements  of  the  great  populations  of  so 

.   a  territory  and  seaboard  as  lie   between  Singapore  and 

"^fBntsin,  more  than  in  those  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  that  will 

^^Ssiulate   production    and    promote  industries  of    every  kind,. 

^^cultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and  will  lead  to  the 

prosperity  which    will  promote  the  elevation  of  the 

I,  morally  and  socially,  from  their  present,  for  the  most 

k,  wretched  condition. 

^Ihe  native  trade  connections  of  the  Colony  extend  still  further 

P^^lih,  however,  and  with  Siam  there  is  an  extensive  business  in 

iAt  and  many  other  articles  of  Chinese  consumption^  the 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  numbier  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passenger  traffic. 
With  Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Kong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
the  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Kong  in  vast  numbers,,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  terrikones, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Kong,  and  which  their  presence  there  znak^^  ,80 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  tbe 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carri^jd  pn  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  n^ethods.  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con-, 
tinue  to  attract  large  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  trader?, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Kong  that  the  greater  part  of.  all  ChiAee^ 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
ajid  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  &om  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Kong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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bat  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations,  it 

more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant   than 

caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.    There 

e   Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 

B  oallonB  to  the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 

m  is   to  make  money   by  securing,  by  fair   means  or  foul, 

lolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 

nea  committed  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 

ipeated  were    slackness   to    be   permitted,  and  therefore  the 

cceedingly  strict  precautions  taken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 

kdony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 

f^xfte  of  the  faciUties  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 

oettoring  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 

is  well    remunerated.     Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 

mnder  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 

bmsque    cottages    near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,    on    the    coast 

luerally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.    I  am 

not  nire  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 

tUs  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 

SUies  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 

MtioQ  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 

nwoly  affects  the  poor  but  ^industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 

ite  efibot  on  Hong  Eong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 

tUude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of   Colonial  interest.    At 

onetime  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Kong  for  America, 

ttd^hile  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 

oontinental  railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 

^on^Ieted,  it  was  discovered  the  MongoUan  was  an  efficient  and 

^fiboip  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 

^hite  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 

mi  tot  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 

w&me  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 

9^  cmelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

Ihe  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
xnAnstralia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
Bie  the  most  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  idmit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
y^fiik  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
Vb  lands  of  great  productiveness. 

liiskoned  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
jinunted  men*— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — to 
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develop  her  resources,  I  wondered  how  a  country  so  much  in  need^ 
of  labour,  and  especially  of  cheap  and  good  labour  for  agricul-^ 
tural  development,  should  have  been  so  blind  to  its  interests  as  U> 
exclude  the  very  labourers  who  could  best  promote  the  country'fir 
prosperity.      Some  day  in  the  future  I  cannot  doubt  that  a 
sounder  view  will  be  taken,  and  a  wiser  policy  adopted.    I  an» 
aware  that  Chinese  are  regarded  as  only  coming  into  the  country 
to  make  what  money  is  possible,  and  therewith  to  leave  it,  and 
this  is  considered  a  reproach ;  but,  seeing  that  they  have  given 
labour  more  valuable  than  the  equivalent  of  that  with  which  they 
retire,  I  regard  such  a  view  as  a  mistaken  one.    If  their  leaving 
the  country  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil  is  not  desirable,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  induce  them  to  remain  by  requiring  every 
man  of  eighteen  and  upwards  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.     Such  a  regulation  would  remove  the  objection  that 
has  been  raised  to  the  absence  of  family  life  in  the  Colonial 
Chinese  1  Aourer,  and  in  time  there  would  grow  up  a  strong  race 
belonging  to  the  soil,  loyal  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
English  in  everything  but  blood.     Hong  Kong  is  interested  in 
the  emigration  question,  and  were  it  settled  favourably,  and  the 
admission  of  Chinese  into  the  Colonies  again  permitted,  there 
would  soon  be  a  vast  development  of    the  already  important 
intercourse  and  trade  which  Hong  Kong  possesses  with  them. 
Movements  are  on  foot  for  the  employment  of  Chinese  labourers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  where  population  is  se 
sparse,  and  probably  there  will  be  in  time  developments  in  these 
countries  which  also  will  enhance  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong. 
I  must  here  return   to    the    period   of    the   Arrow   war    of 
1857-60,  for  that  war  had  not  only  an  influence  on  the  future  of 
China,  and  the  bringing  of  that  vast  Empire  into  the  fellowship 
of  nations,  but  indirectly  we  owe  to   the  occurrences  of  that 
time  the  emergence  of  Japan  from  seclusion.    The  rude  shocks 
and  the  crimes  which   accompanied  Japan*s  retreat  from  her 
isolated  past,  and  the  skill,  patriotism,  and  conspicuous  prudence, 
if  not  statesmanship,  which  have  characterised  her  marvellous 
march  since  entering  upon  the  path  of  progress,  have  claimed 
universal  attention.    It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  attribute  ta 
Hong  Kong,  as  the  British  possession  representing  our  national 
enterprise  and  strength,  and  used  by  us  as  the  base  of  our  opera- 
tions against  China,  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  rulers* 
of  Japan.    They  knew  of  our  expeditions,  organised  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  in  North  China  were  so  successful,  and  which  before 
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tie  gates  of  Peking  enforced  our  terms  on  the  Chinese ;  and  the 
tory  of  the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperors 
bnbtless  emphasised  the  impression  that  our  power  was  equal  to 
ihe  enforcement  of  our  demands.  From  Hong  Kong,  too,  as  the 
leatof  a  new  powerful  and' independent  authority  in  the  China 
Beas,  and  of  a  fresh  commercial  activity,  which  additional  treaty 
ports  in  China  gave  scope  to,  steamers  were  taking  the  place  of 
niling  vessels  and  shortening  distances,  and  abridging  time  in  a 
Banner  that  must  have  convinced  the  Eastern  Island  Empire 
that  the  time  for  seclusion  had  passed ;  but,  however  that  may 
te,  we  have  the  fact  that  Japan,  from  being  simply  a  geographical 
^Bqnmon,  and  of  no  account  as  a  nation,  has  swept  away  the 
cobwebs  of  isolation,  and  become  an  enlightened  and  powerful 
Mntry,  among  the  chief  of  the  trade  connections  of  our  Colony, 
ttd  perhaps  the  one  with  which  our  commercial  relations  are  the 
Boit  promising. 

Having  touched  upon  the  countries  with  which  tradal  connec- 
WB  exist,  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  Hong  Kong  as  a 
^bfping  port ;  and  in  doing  so  would  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
jet  fifty  years  since  we  first  made  use  of  the  anchorage.  Its 
loiition  cotdd  not  have  been  more  excellently  placed  on  the  coast 
^  China  if  human  design  had  conspired  to  pla.ce  an  admirable 
bibcmr  in  the  China  Seas,  which  should  command,  from  its 
MesailHlity  and  convenience,  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  far 
&st.  Bdng  a  free  port,  and  affording  every  convenience  for 
^ek  despatch,  it  has  become  the  great  centre  of  shipping,  the 
teoninus  of  many  mail  lines,  and  the  junction  from  which  new 
departures  are  taken.  Vessels  arriving  from  and  prbceeding  to 
^^  coontries,  not  only  make  it  a  port  of  call,  but  find  in  it  one 
of  the  chief  places  for  the  discharge  and  receipt  of  cargo,  and  for 
the  landing  and  taking  up  of  passengers.  For  foreign  trade  it  has 
ixieome  the  port  of  Canton,  and  for  the  great  and  growing  coast 
^tlffie  and  native  trade  with  North  and  South,  and  with  Tonquin, 
Sugon,  Si&m,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and  India,  it  is  the 
^Q^^iui^*  It  is  so  admirably  situated,  too,  for  the  native  junk 
tod  hoat  traffic  with  the  popidous  mainland,  with  its  innumerable 
hayg,  inlets,  and  small  ports,  that  it  has  become  a  great  distri- 
^^Biao^  centre,  and  no  more  marvellous  growth  has  anywhere 

^^bn  place  than  in  the  native  junk  tonnage  frequenting   the 
\  ^rttmr,  which  amounted  in  1888  to  1,864,000  tons. 

^the  point,  also,  to  which  the  ocean  mail  services  are  directed 
rt0  of  the  world,  the  Colony  has  an  unique  importance ; 

G 


Japan  and  the  large  traffic  al 
from  Singapore  to  the  Gulf  of 
miles.     There  are  steamers  r 
Canton,  accomplishing  the  dii 
maintaining  a  day  and  night  i 
on  the  model  of  the  Americai 
accommodation  for  European  p 
Chinese  t^ho  are  constantly  pro 
With  Macao,  also,  there  is  admi 

The  tonnage  of  foreign  vesseh 
of  6,400,000,  and  the  present  Go 
des  Yoeux,  states  in  a  recent  ve: 
tonnage  return  of  Hong  Kong  sh 
the  British  Empire,  and,  therefoi 
New  York,  of  which  I  have  no  si 
The  aggregate  burthen  of  shippin, 
British  possessions  on  the  Contin< 
the  four  leading  Colonies  of  Austi 

For  the  rapid  discharge  and 
extensive  public  wharves,  with  ( 
facility  for  the  handling  and  storii 
accommodation  of  the  Colony  ig 
shipping  interests,  and  consists  of 
two  at  Kowloon  and  one  at  Aberc 
the  Island ;  and  the  docks  numl 
Admiralty  Dock,  being  equal  to  t 
ironclads  of  the  Imnerial   ^r«— 
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which  was  commeiiced  on  quite  a  small  scale  about  twenty-two 
years  ago,  is  the  principal  and  most  Bnccessful ;  but  there  arc 
also  other  importautmauufactiiriiigiDdiifltries,  aucli  as  a  Distillery, 
an  extensive  Ice  factory,  a  Bope  factory.  Brick  and  Cement,  and 
Gas  workB,  and  extensive  Saw  nulls ;  and  more  purely  of  a  Ohineec 
charaotar,  but  still  of  great  importance,  are  Opium  boiling,  Glass- 
blowing,  the  manufacture  of  Vermihon,  Match  and  Cigar  making, 
and  the  usual  hundred  and  one  indastrial  occupations  which  are 
called  into  existence  by  a  large  population. 

The  roads  are  good,  and  the  Public  Works  such  as  a  firat-clans 
Colony  may  be  proud  of.  The  latest  important  completed  work 
is  the  great  reservoir  at  Tytam-took,  capable  of  storing  350,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  supplying  the  requirements,  domestic  and 
industrial,  of  the  Colony,  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  works 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  water  have  still,  however, 
to  be  finished.  Through  a  hill  of  solid  granite  a  tunnel  had  to 
be  driven  a  mile  and  one-third  in  length,  and  on  the  face  of 
precipitons  rocks  a  conduit  constructed  some  400  feet  above  tbe 
sea  level.  To  Mr.  Price,  the  late  Surveyor- General  of  the  Colony, 
great  credit  is  due  for  this  really  magnificent  work,  and  to  Ur. 
Orange,  the  assistant  engineer,  on  whom  devolved  so  great  a 
nsponsibility  in  carrying  out  the  detail  of  so  arduous  and  difli- 
colt  an  undertaking,  the  Colony  is  also  greatly  indebted,  and  one 
cannot  hut  regret  the  severance  of  the  official  connection  of  two 
such  efiScient  men  from  its  service. 

Another  great  work  which  will,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  be  of 
advantage  to  Hong  Eong,  is  an  extension  of  the  Fraya,  or  scit. 
vail,  in  front  of  the  city  into  deep  water,  by  which  an  area  of  57 
acres  will  be  added  to  the  town,  and  an  esplanade  70  feet  in  width 
obtained.  This  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  3,000,000  dollars, 
bnt  ttie  outlay  will  be  recovered  by  the  value  of  land  reclaimed. 

I  bave  not  alluded  to  the  outward  special  characteristics  of  the 
town,  and  to  the  general  features  of  the  Island,  but  I  may  just 
remark  that  in  point  of  beauty  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
meet  the  rival  of  Hong  Kong,  and  I  quote  the  following  brief 
description : — "  The  city  is  magnificently  situated,  the  houses, 
many  of  them  large  and  handsome,  rising  tierapon  tier  from  the 
-water's  edge  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the  face  of  the 
peak,  while  several  bungalows  are  visible  on  the  very  summit  of 
ihe  hills.  Seen  from  the  water  at  night,  when  lamps  twinkle 
among  the  trees  and  houses,  the  city,  spreading  along  the  shore 
for  npwarda  of  four  miles,  affords  a  singularly  beautiful  sight. 
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-  \X  a.-,  foreign  xesidl.?"^  '«  '^''^"t  2i 
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graphic  commonication  of  the  Colony  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  have,  in  a  very  general  and  cursory  manner,  alluded  to  the 
occurrences  which  led  to  our  acquiring  Hong  Eong,  and  have 
sketched  briefly  the  growth,  in  our  hands,  which  has  made  it  a 
Colony  of  the  first  importance  to  our  Empire ;  and  now,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  I  should  like  to  express  my  views  on 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  its  prospects  in  the  future.  These  pro- 
spects I  regard  as  most  favourable,  for  the  position  of  the  Island 
is  such  as  to  make  it  benefit  by  every  change  for  the  better  in  the 
great  Empire  on  whose  shores  it  stands,  as  if  placed  by  Providence 
to  show  what  good  government,  freedom,  justice,  and  enterprise 
can  achieve.  And  China  has  bettered  her  condition,  though  her 
progress  has  not  yet  equalled,  and  will  probably  be  long  in  reach- 
ing, the  expectations  of  the  sanguine,  for  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  is  more  fruitful  of  disappointment.  There  has  been 
progress,  however,  and  a  marked  forward  movement,  and,  just  as 
it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  look  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
distance  travelled,  so  I  can  personally  take  a  retrospective  view, 
and  contrast  the  China  that  engaged  us  in  war  thirty-three  years 
ago  with  the  Empire  that  now  maintains  friendly  diplomatic 
relations,  and  is  represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
contrast  is  very  great  when  so  viewed,  although,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  China  of  to-day,  especially  as  regards  internal  im- 
provement, the  administration  of  justice,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  state  of  prisons,  and  the  practice  of  torture,  is  still 
the  China  of  the  past,  and  full  of  injustice  and  abominable 
cruelty.  In  one  notable  respect,  however,  which  is  apart  from 
material  improvement,  and  concerns  the  sentiments  of  men,  I 
have  observed  a  marked  and  singularly  noble  change.  I  mean 
that,  whereas  in  former  times,  and  during  the  late  war  with  us, 
no  feeUng  of  national  patriotism  could  be  detected,  there  is  now 
an  unquestionable  sentiment  in  that  direction,  and  during  the 
•war  with  the  French  on  the  subject  of  Tonquin  it  was  markedly 
demonstrative.  The  intercourse  that  steam  communication  has 
brought  about  between  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  has  broken 
down  barriers  that  made  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces 
regard  each  other  as  strangers,  and  the  travelling  that  is  now 
possible,  and  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  influence  of  native 
newspapers,  have  fostered  this  highest  feeling  of  a  people,  and 
without  which  nationality  would  be  a  farce. 

Telegraph  lines  are  now  pretty  general  throughout  the  country, 


^v.,^xij.iiit5ut,  tne  system  of  adiniL 
of  officials,  that   in   the   past    ha: 
so  markedly  visible    in    broken  bi 
roofed   temples,   insanitary,  unligh 
capital — Peking — the  destruction  of 
in  order  that  the  dust,  inches  deep 
by  the  nnsavory  and  noxious  mat 
deemed  it  prudent  to  exclude  froi 
people.     Looking  simply  at  these 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  fear  that  r 
to  the  nation  through  foreign  conq 
signs  of  material  decay,  and  regardir 
not  to  feel  that  in  them  there  is  still 
sufficient  to  accomplish  their  own  rede 
of  circumstances,  aided,  too,  by  knt 
countries,  the  Grovemment  will  certa: 
upon  itself  more  important  function 
order  with  relentless  cruelty.      Thei 
Annam  and  Tonquin,  the  British  in 
along  the  lengthy  frontier  in  the  Nort 
with  an  audacity  that  will  lead,  imde 
conquest,  whether  they  desire  it  or 
successfully  resist  them ;  and  to  the  e 
of  warriors  running  hot  in  the  veins  o 
strike  a  blow,  and  with  events  in  Con 
the  opportunity.     Will  China  see  th£ 
in  trained  soldiers,  in  a  powerful  fleet 
but  mainlv.  and  r»^ff«'-i-  - 
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16  difficulties  of  the  position  are  greater  than  we  can  estimate, 
id  the  introduction  of  effective  reforms  and  railways  on  any 
(tensive  scale  are  hindered  by  considerations,  the  weight  of 
hidi  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of.  Possibly,  the  con- 
aruiction  of  a  railway  through  Siberia  by  Eussia  and  the  making 
f  lilies  in  Tonquin  will  quicken  China's  perception  of  what  is 
eedfol,  and  her  decision  to  have,  at  least  for  mihtary  purposes, 
great  trunk  line  through  the  Empire,  but  perhaps  nothing  else 
ill  I  am  not  very  sanguine,  therefore,  of  any  early  material 
baDge  occurring.  China  has  magnificent  rivers  on  which  the 
leans  of  transport  are  still  the  same  as  centuries  ago.  Why  are 
ley  not  traversed  by  steamers,  and  some  new  awakening  impulse 
iven  to  the  country  ?  I^he  people  would  quickly,  and  without 
ny  cost  whatever  to  the  Government,  place  steamers  on  these 
tland  waters,  and  foreigners  would  not  necessarily  be  privileged; 
at,  from  inertia,  or  a  desire  to  remain  to-day  as  they  were  centu- 
es  ago,  progress,  even  so  simple  as  this,  is  withstood.  Hong 
4)Dg  would  naturally  share,  and  share  largely,  in  the  prosperity 
:  China ;  but  still  the  progress  of  the  Colony  in  population,  in  the 
^lishment  of  fresh  industries,  and  in  the  growth  of  wealth,  I 
gard  as  assured,  whether  the  neighbouring  Continent  advances 
•  not. 

What  I  may  term  Inter-Pacific  trade,  to  denote  the  commerce 
uned  on  between  the  coimtries  on  that  Ocean,  independently  of 
^ealem  countries,  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  its 
)liune  will  increase,  until  the  great  Eastern  seas  become  as  active 
ghways  as  the  Atlantic  is  at  present.  And  as  these  develop- 
onts  take  place,  and  from  the  Kowloon  side  of  the  harbour  rail- 
ays  are  constructed  to  Canton,  and  thence,  probably,  to  the 
astern  provinces,  Hong  Kong  will  become  as  large  a  city  as 
lere  is  room  to  build  upon,  and  of  the  first  commercial  consc- 
ience in  the  far  East. 

It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  what  is  taking  place  in  these  dis- 
•nt  parts,  and  in  considering  the  mighty  changes  that  are  occur- 
^,  not  to  reflect  on  what  are  the  defences  of  such  an  all-impor- 
^t  Colony  as  I  have  been  describing,  and  what  its  power  is  to 
aist  attack.  Altogether  grave  are  the  thoughts  which  such 
flections  awaken,  for  the  probability  of  disaster,  in  the  event  of 
u  being  at  war  with  great  European  Powers,  must  be  acknow- 
dged.  From  time  to  time,  money  in  large  sums  has  been  ex- 
^nded  on  what  are  termed  fortifications,  and  works  have  been 
wnmenced  during  one  military  administration  which  another 
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lar    East,    especially    of    those 
Powers,  can  doubt  that  sooner  or  1 
a  fierce   struggle  will  take  place 
sperate  attempts  be  made  to  depr 
we  to  Buffer  so  great  a  disaster,  t 
perhaps  never  be  repaired.     I  do 
for  it  is  a  fact,  too  true  to  be  coi 
were  at  war,  we  should  be  found  se 
for  me  to  suggest  the  measures  wh 
the  Colony,  at  whatever  cost,  wholl 
of  attack.     It  is  capable  of  being 
and  equal  to  the  defence  of  the  high 
considerations  of  economy,  or  tende: 
duals,  should  stand  in  the  way.   I  dc 
of  these  interests  is  generally  realii 
mous  dimensions  to  which  in  the  ful 
to  attain,  are  much  thought  of,  althc 
tion  evidences  of  great  development 
of  the  new  connections  of  the  Colon; 
steam  communication  with  the  Dc 
Vancouver,  and  the  likelihood  that, 
under  construction  for  the  Atlantic 
junction  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
most  distant  possessions  linked  toge 
Country  by  new  ties  of  mutnoi  i^^ 
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as  B  commercial  depot,  but,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance 
as  a  naval  and  military  station.  Attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  it  in  a  book  published  fay  Sir  George  Bowen,  formerly 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  entitled,  "Thirty  Years  of  Colonial 
Goremment,"  and  in  yesterday's  Times  there  is  a  summary  of  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  present  Governor,  in 
which  is  set  out  tbe  progress  the  Colony  has  made.  As  there 
vill  probably  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
lecturer's  remarks  on  emigration,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of 
yonr  time  by  many  observations,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  junk  trade.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  Hong  Kong  is  the  third  port  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  junk  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  2,000,000 
t<nu.  It  is  known  to  everybody  here,  I  assume,  that  in  China 
only  certain  ports  are  open  to  foreign  ships,  whilst  the  junks  are 
able  to  go  to  places  where  the  foreign  ships  cannot  enter.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  the  junk  traffic  as  a  means  of  distribut- 
ing British  commodities  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  revenue 
has  been  referred  to,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  read  the  Governor's  despatch,  I  may  mention  that  the  revenue 
is  chiefly  raised  by  means  of  rents  from  Crown  lands,  and  a  house 
tax  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  rental.  There  is  no  other  tax  except 
on  opium — which,  of  course,  the  Chinese  pay — so  that  alt<^ther 
tbe  place  is  Ughtly  taxed.  The  revenue  amounts  to  over  1^ 
million  dollars.  The  remarks  made  about  the  defences  of  the 
Colony  are,  X  think,  a  little  too  strong.  Perhaps  Mr.  Keswick  is 
not  aware  that  of  late  years  great  strides  have  been  made  towards 
completing  the  defences ;  but  luckily  we  have  here  to-night 
Ueatenant-General  Cameron,  and  he  will  be  able  to  speak  with 
aathority  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  will  do  so,  so  far  as  he  can 
consistently  with  his  duty  towards  the  interests  of  the  public 
service. 

Lieat.-General  W.  Gordon  Camebo-i,  C.B.  (late  commander  of 
tbs  troops  at  Hong  Kong) :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Keswick's  able  address.  There  is  no 
better  authority  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  than  be 
is.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  our  ablest  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  hut  he  was  one  of  our  most  influential  and  esteemed 
members  of  the  commercial  community,  as  well  as  a  man  who 
took  a  most  friendly  interest  in  our  Chinese  fellow-citizens.  In 
fact,  when  it  was  proposed,  once  upon  a  time,  to  raise  a  Chinese 
corps  partly  for  the  defence  of  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Keswick,  I  recol- 


o  .^w  jrears  you  were  deplorii 
we  in  Hong  Kong  were  in  a  most  : 
I  never  saw  a  place  more  flouris 
admitted,  I  think,  what  a  most  imp 
interests  the  tight  little  Colony  is. 
greater  importance  than  the  Colonic 
sions  belonging  to  some  of  our  nei| 
say,  be  very  glad  to  exchange.  I  do  n 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  def enct 
I  speak  with  some  reserve,  especial 
active  list ;    and  although    we    ende 
into  our  confidence  as  much  as  possi 
the  right  policy — still,  we  do  not  wish 
our  possible  enemies.    £ut  I  can  assui 
the  defenceless  state  people  suppose.   1 
the  present  Government,  but  the  fori 
iate  yeaxs  been  keenly  aUve  to  the  ii 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  p 
defence.     You  should  imderstand  that 
tions,  we  do  not  propose — ^nor  do  w< 
coaling  stations — to  guard  against  a  < 
a  blockade  means,  of  course,  the  overw 
enemy  on  the  seas,  and  in  that  case,  if 
against  us«  why,  with  a  French  army 
China  and  Tonquin,  and  Eussia  able  to 
Vladivostock,  and  wV^/^  — ' " 
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.scour  the  seas  and  protect  our  coiniiieree — not  to  sliuL  up  oui- 
ships  in  harbour ;  and  therefore  the  fortihcations  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  the  fleet  for  the  necessary 
time.  Bat  supposing  the  fortifications  to  be  not  quite  ready — 
they  cannot  be  completed  till  the  curmament  is  received — the  fleet 
would  act  partly  on  the  defensive,  keeping  the  necessary  number 
o{  ships  at  Hong  Kong  to  co-operate  with  the  harbour  defences  in 
eflbctoally  preventing  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  This  would,  of 
course,  somewhat  hamper  the  fleet  in  its  proper  functions  of  pro- 
tecting commerce  on  the  high  seas,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  Hong  Kong  as  th6  first  con- 
sideration, remembering  it  is  the  base  for  all  naval  operations 
from  which  to  refit  and  draw  all  supplies  of  warlike  stores.  The 
fortifications,  recollect,  have  to  be  much  stronger  than  in  former 
days,  and  they  can't  be  thrown  up  in  a  hurry.  As  to  one  man 
t^eettiog  what  has  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  that  practice,  I 
tiunk,  has  gone  by.  The  present  system  of  fortifications  at  Hong 
Song,ba8  not  been  the  work  of  one  engineer.  Becognising  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Colony  as  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in 
the  China  Seas  and  headquarters  of  our  fleet,  the  Government 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortifications  the  skill  of  some  of 
cor  best  engineers  and  other  officers,  and,  as  regards  the  object 
itt  view — ^warding  off  any  raid  on  Hong  Kong — I  believe 
(he  fortifications  are  very  well  devised.  It  has  been  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  fortify  Hong  Kong,  because  in  nearly  every 
^  where  sites  have  been  selected  for  batteries  in  this  industrious 
place  the  ground  has  been  quarried  and  broken  up,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  had  to  build  artificial  parapets — in  fact,  nearly 
^  ttiese  parapets  are  artificial.  The  gtms,  unfortunately,  have 
^  all  been  sent  out — I  mean  the  heaviest  ones — ^but  in  this 
^^ospect  Hong  Kong  is  better  off  than  any  of  the  other  coaling 
s^ons  recently  fortified.  It  seems  the  wisest  policy  to  first 
^^ly  the  needs  of  the  navy,  and  if  there  has  not  been  that 
P^mpt  supply  the  public  is  always  demanding,  you  must  con- 
sider that  the  make  of  guns  has  been  changing  enormously  of 
^  years,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  wait  a  bit,  in 
^^"Asr  to  get  a  really  good  article,  than  to  take  guns  which  are 
M  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  which  have  not  been  subjected 
fo  the  necessary  proofs,  and  which  might  turn  out  to  be  failures. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  revolution  in  artillery  work,  and  it 
IB  only  reasonable  the  public  should  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  putting  into  the  fortifications  the  best  weapons.     I 
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c  iiarDour,  which,  being  two 
the  defence.     With  this  cordial 
Colony,   and  a  much  more  e: 
fortificatioti  than  is  generally  i 
on  Hong  Kong  being  soon  the  I 
stations. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  K.C. 
gallant  General — who  speaks  wit 
been  telling  us,  we  must  all  feel  t. 
rated  the  expansive  strength  of  He 
a  civilian,  to  add  to  anything  that 
the  defences  of  Hong  Kong  are  noi 
has  alleged — or,  perhaps,  even  so  ^ 
to  be  after  hearing  the  statement  o 
one  important  part  of  the  defence 
reference  has  been  made  to-night— 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  £ 
Lord  Knutsford  for  many  years,  an 
— viz.,  the  torpedo  defence  of  the  h 
that  during  the  Franco-German  Wai 
mand  of  the  sea.     How  came  it  to  ] 
German  port  that  the  French  could 
because,  or  mainly  because,  of  the 
think  our  commercial  friends  may 
they  know  that  the  scheme  of  torn 
matured  undpr  t  ^  ■• 
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8  that  in  the  United  St&tes  there  was  an  objection  taken  to  the 
nese  at  a  certain  time  on  the  groaad  that  theirs  was  a  cheap 
)Qr,  and  that  they  were  not  desiiable  competitors  of  the  white 
:kinaQ.  Let  me  remind  him  that  that  is  an  objection  to  a  certain 
U  of  foreign  immigrants  taken  at  this  very  moment  in  this 
tropolis  by  those  who  are  studying  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
classes  in  London.  They  object  to  the  cheap  labonr  of 
tther  race  that  comes  from  certain  parts  of  the  Continent, 
1  it  was  only  the  other  evening  that  Lord  Bandolph  Ghorcbill 
1  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  enforce  by  legislative  enact- 
at  some  check  on  that  particular  kind  of  immigration.  I  think 
Australians  are  fully  entitled  to  keep  their  great  empire 
an  empire  of  the  white  race,  and  9S  an  empire  especially 
Qiose  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Surely  men  like  Six 
nry  Parkes  understood  the  wants  of  their  own  country 
ter  than  the  British  or  the  German  shipowners  of  Hong  Eong. 
to  the  strange  suggestion  Mr.  Keswick  makes,  that  every  Ghina- 
a  Bhoold  take  with  him  to  Australia  one  of  the  opposite  sex — 
V  would  that  rule  be  enforced  7  In  this  case,  remember,  there 
two  parties  opposed  to  Chinese  emigration — the  statesmen 
1  people  of  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
Government  of  China.  A  Chinaman  who  leaves  his  coontiy, 
o  goes  away  for  years — becomes,  as  it  were,  an  outcast, 
ess  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  leave  the  country  under  the 
lers  of  the  Government  of  China.  We  know  very  well— it  is  part 
the  Chinese  religion — that  they  have  to  perform  certain  rites  and 
'emonies  every  year  at  the  graves  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the 
inaman  who  goes  to  Australia  or  the  United  States  cannot  do 
it,  and  therefore  he  is  not,  from  the  national  and  social  point  of 
nr,  a  genuine  Chinaman.  ThereisnoQovemment  in  the  world 
opposed  to  emigration  as  the  Government  of  China.  I  venture, 
Aietore,  to  say  that  Mr.  Keswick  in  this  matter  represents,  not 
ther  of  the  two  great  interests  in  question,  but  that  small,  thongh 
■dmit  important,  one  of  the  shipowners  of  Hong  Eong.  When  I 
tA  the  honour  of  being  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  five  years,  I 
nmd  it  was  my  duty  to  watch  carefully  the  administration  of 
nne  of  those  laws  which  are  now  in  the  safe  hands  of  the 
3tief  Justice— the  laws  touching  emigration,  and  which  some 
f  ths  local  merchants  were  occasionally  disposed  to  violate.  I 
(mid,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Australians  were  grateful  for 
n>7  little  efforts  to  check  what  might  be  called  improper  emi- 
^tion.    But  certainly  we  must  allow  the  Australians  to  manage 


— ^M  cu^vee  with  his  comm( 
of  China.      Monsignor  De   L 
Bishop  of  Pekin,  who  had  bee 
lived  like  a  Chinaman,  who  had 
provinces,  on  returtiit^  from  a 
regarded  China   as  the  freest 
evidence  very  different  from  the 
to-night.     I  need  hardly  say  tt 
most  industrious  and  not  the  lei 
in  the  world.    It  is  an  Empin 
more  languages — ^for  though  they 
they  have  practically  different  h 
eminent  Minister  mentioned  in 
been  a  Minister  of  State  for  moi 
statesman  in  Europe  surpasses  hi] 
in  true  patriotism.    The  governing 
men  of  similar  type.    China  is  a 
hear  of  rebellions.    They  have  no^ 
system  of  government,  and  for  tl 
government.    I  must  also  enter  m; 
summary  given  in  this  paper  of 
China.    The  opium  trade,  the  At 
England  and  France  on  China,  are  ! 
civilisation  of  European  Powers, 
paper  (Mr.  Keswick)  speaks  on  beh 
which  he  is  a  leadinrr  *v. — ^ 
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honaes ;  but  now  if  you  were  to  call  for  the  liat,  as  I  did  a 
short  time  before  retiring  from  the  Government  of  the  Colony, 
yon  woold  find  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  were  Chinese  and 
only  three  Eoropeans — the  firm  represented  by  my  hon.  friend, 
which  stood  ahont  fifth  on  the  list,  the  house  of  Sassoon,  and 
another  European  house.  All  the  rest,  including  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  were  Chinese.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  removing 
unfair  trading  restrictions  that  I  found  laid  on  the  Queen'e  Chinese 
sohjects,  and  with  simple  fair  play  and  equal  treatment  they  have 
become  the  wealthiest  and,  to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  England,  the  most  useful  class  of  the  Colonial  commnnity. 
Therefore,  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  local  Enghsh  merchants, 
so  well  represented  by  Mr.  Keswick,  we  ought  not  to  do  injustice 
to  the  natives  of  Hong  Kong  or  to  the  people  or  the  GoTemment 
of  China. 

Captain  G.  Lb  M.  Gretton  :  I'have  some  diffidence  in  taking 
part  in  this  discussion  after  the  cudgels  have  been  so  ably  taken 
np  on  behalf  of  Australia  by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  but  I  speak 
as  a  practical  Australian — an  Australian  bom  and  bred — and  I  can 
assure  this  Institute  that  we  Australians  repudiate  the  bare  notion 
of  anything  like  extensive  Chinese  immigration ,  whether  the  immi- 
grants be  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  not.  We  know  the 
Chinamen  well  in  Australia,  where  they  are  probably  not  on  quite 
the  same  good  behaviour  as  they  are  in  a  small  Crown  Colony  near 
their  own  country.  I  have  watched  them  on  many  an  Austrahan 
gold  field,  and  I  am  anre  there  are  persons  in  this  room  who  can 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  they  are  in  the  main  a  curse  to  any 
country  in  which  they  settle.  Their  morals  are  so  vile  that  one 
cannot  speak  of  tfaem  in  a  mixed  andience  like  this.  They  work 
hard,  undoubtedly ;  but  they  spend  next  to  nothing  in  the 
country  where  they  make  their  money.  They  hoard  it  and  take 
it  back  with  them  to  China.  So  eager  are  they  to  carry  every- 
thing back  to  their  beloved  country,  that  they  do  not  even  leave 
the  bones  of  their  dead  behind  them  to  act  as  fertilising 
agents  I  Why  should  we  peaceful  Australians,  who  only  desire  the 
prOBperiby  of  our  country,  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  great 
Chinese  rising  ?  Anyone  who  has  seen  them  on  an  Australian 
gold  field  knows  that  they  are  not  easily  managed  aobjects.  If 
we  were  to  allow  them  to  poor  themselves  on  our  ahoree,  we 
diould  be  giving  up  to  an  alien  Power,  vrith  whom  we  have  no 
sympathies  except  those  of  trade,  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
oolonidug  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  British  Empire.    There 
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is  no  doubt  a  cry  of  **  Australia  for  the  Australians/'  but  by  the 
word  "  Australians  *'  we  mean  the  whole  of  the  British  race. 
We  are  ready  to  receive  honest,  hard-working  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  or  Irishmen — ^British  subjects.  We  don't  want 
foreigners,  but  fellow-subjects,  provided  they  are  honest,  sober, 
and  industrious.  At  this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  honest,  hard-working,  respectable  English  men  and 
women  on  the  point  of  starvation  in  this  country,  owing  to  over- 
pressure of  competition,  largely  aggravated  in  London  by  the 
abominable  German  and  Polish  pauper  immigration.  The  evils 
which  the  flood  of  undesirable  immigrants  are  producing  around 
us  in  London,  and  in  some  of  the  great  northern  manufacturing 
towns,  are  imdoubtedly  very  great ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  those  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  Colonies  by  an 
invasion — ^however  peaceful— of  Chinese.  No,  if  emigration  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  Australia,  it  should  be  of  Englishmen,  and  not 
of  Chinamen. 

Dr.  F.  T.  West  Ford  :  Having  resided  in  Victoria  over  forty 
years,  I  may  say  with  reference  to  Chinese  immigration  that  I 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  Chinamen  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  I  consider  them  a  most  undesirable  race  to  introduce.  There 
are  a  few  hard-working  men  who  go  up-country,  and  make  most 
excellent  gardeners  and  servants  to  the  squatters,  but  they  are 
the  exceptions,  and  the  largo  majority  who  went  to  Victoria  were 
a  degraded  and  degrading  race.  If  a  better  class  of  Chinese  could 
have  been  sent  they  would  have  been  welcomed.  As  it  is,  they 
have  simply  been  a  curse  to  Australia,  and,  although  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  to  exclude  them  altogether,  we  have  had  to  act  in  self- 
defence. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  KC.M.G) :  It  is  my  duty 
as  Chairman  to  wind  up  the  proceedings  by  moving  in  your  name 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  very  excellent 
Paper.  The  Paper  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of 
the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  for  it  gives  us  in  a  succinct  and 
clear  way  a  history  of  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
although  one  of  the  smallest.  Colonies  in  the  British  Empire. 
Among  the  various  interesting  topics  touched  upon  in  the  Paper 
were  those  of  Chinese  emigration  and  the  defences  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  they  have  elicited  an  important  discussion.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  benefits  we  derive  from  these  meetings  that  we  hear 
both  sides — the  opinions  not  only  of  the  lecturer,  but  also  of 
others  perhaps  equally  well-informed  on  particular  topics  raised 
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limself.  Mr.  Keswick  well  remarked  that  "  joat  as  it  is  some- 
as  prudent  to  look  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the  distance 
railed,  BO  I  can  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  contrast  the 
na  that  engaged  ns  in  war  thirty-three  years  ago  with  the 
|dre  that  now  maintains  friendly  diplomatic  relations,  and  is 
reteoted  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's."  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
1  the  very  interesting  juid  exfaanstive  report  on  the  condition 
loQg  Eong  by  the  present  Governor,  Sir  William  Des  Yoeax, 
eh,  together  with  a  leading  article  on  the  same  subject, 
eued  in  The  Times  of  yesterday.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
iflk  with  the  remarkable,  even  if  somewhat  roseate,  picture 
ne  given  of  the  present  position  of  the  Colony,  bat  I  have  no 
ibt  all  that  is  said  is  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
tier  singular  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  preside  on  this  particolar 
anon,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book,  published  in  1840  by 
Iffother,  the  late  Mr.  WiUiam  Curling  Young,  entitled,  "The 
^ish  in  China,"  and  I  also  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
ijaelf  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Tke  Times,  dated  December  7, 
19,  jost  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read 
I  or  two  extracts  from  it : — 

I  the  preaant  position  of  this  most  embcuraBsing  qusstion  but  time 
Mi  mppttx  to  be  open  to  lu  to  follow — eithtr  qoietly  to  abtrndon  ooi  tiada 
tha  negoUationa  pending  on  ths  opium 
sfaotory  conoloaioit,  and  the  oomeqaent 
inese  intezooone  on  the  footing  on  which 
t  we  can  by  force  inaat  on  the  Chinese 
ini  own  terms.  Or,  to  endeaToni  to  le- 
ith  a  OoTeminent  (whose  laws  we  have 
1)  by  submitting  to  a  variety  ot  degrading 
as  would  suit  the  vanlt;^  ^'"^  flatter  the 
itial  Empin  to  demand  from  barbarians 
Uspleaaore. 

ength  tfaese  three  courses,  I  go  on 

this  letter  to  you  has  been  to  oall  yonr 

>t,  which  has  Imsq  snggested  in  two  ot 

at  OoMttU.    The  project  is  briefly  this : — 

along  ths  coast  of  China,  possessing  every 

anchorage,  shelter  from  all  winds,  and 

peai  to  be  mostly  without  inhabitants — a 

_  'oposed  Is  to  Colonise  one  of  them  with 

i  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  ennmeiation  H 

Rdal  advantages  this  suggestion  obvioosly  offers  to 

ng  rather  to  draw  the  attention  ot  yonz  valoable 

irder  to  elicit  yooi  opinion  on  the  piacticaUlity  of  a 


some  importance,  we  decline 
as  a  young  man  taken  a  warr 
two  years  before  Hong  Kong 
think  there  is  some  fitness  ii 
occasion.     I  beg  to  propose 
Keswick  for  the  important 
Institute  to-night  on  Hong  Ko 
Mr.   Keswick:   The  severa 
Cameron  and  Sir  John  Pope 
only  very  briefly  refer  to.     In 
Kong,  it  has  been  to  me  a  sour 
of  the  high  standing  of  Genen 
returned  from  the  Colony,  is  al 
its  power  to  resist   attack.     '. 
specially  take  exception  is  thi 
portance — a  Colony  which  in  p 
about  the  third  in  the  world- 
coaling  station  than  as  almost  tl 
in  the  British  Empire.     It  is  re 
should  not  have  referred  so  mar 
special  defence.    It  is  so  imp 
should  be  spared  to  make  it  abso 
should  not  fear  would  be  takei 
observes  the  times,  and  knows  w 
extension  of  railways  in  the  mee 
and  other  purposes,  cannot  fail  tc 
be  done  by  wav  of  RiKo^^*^  ^^' 
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that  they  can  cletund  the  Colony  wiitn  our  fleet  is  absent  scouring 
the  seas  and  protecting  our  commerce.  In  my  opinion,  then. 
Hong  Kong  otight  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  a  great  measure  while  our  fleet  is  protecting  commerce. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy,  I  have  only  to  say  I  regret  exceedingly  he  should  have 
used  «r  remark  concerning  the  Chinese  which  from  him  must,  I 
think,  create  some  surprise.  To  call  the  Chinese  "a  servile  race  " 
is  not,  I  think,  to  judge  them  correctly.  The  Chinese  are  a  pro- 
gressiye — and  they  will  in  time,  I  believe,  become  a  conquering — 
race.  In  my  paper  I  have  mentioned  that  there  is  material 
decay,  and  no  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Empire — as  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy  has  not — 
Sir  JoHK  Pope  Henmesst  :  Yes. 

r  k 

Mr.  Eeswiok  :  Very  Umitedly.    No  one,  I  say,  who  has  not 
•^     travelled  in  the  Empire  can  know  what  the  decay  is ;  but,  as  I 
IT    faftve  stated,  in  the  people  there  is  hope.    There  is  a  vitaUty  in 
the  nation,  there  is  a  vitality  in  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
^'    ESmpire  to  the  other  which,  I  am  sure,  will  work  out  their 
^     redemption.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  as  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  has  chosen  to  impute,  are  selfishly  disposed,  nor  have 
I  spoken  in  favour  of  shipping  enterprises.    It  is  not  such  gains 
or  such  necessities  that  have  concerned  me  in  my  paper.     It  is 
the  welfare  of  China,  her  progress,  her  sure  liberation  from  the 
oppression  that  prevails.    It  is  an  oppression  certainly  that  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  but  who  has  ever  visited  a 
Chinese  prison  that  has  not  turned  away  with  shuddering  horror  ? 
Who  has  ever  witnessed  the  administration  of  justice  that  has 
not  blushed  for  the  very  name?    I  cannot    speak  altogether 
calmly  of  these  things.    I  have  seen  them ;  I  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  atrocities,  and,  though  I  believe  there  is  a  time  com- 
ing when  they  will  cease,  it  is  no  use  preaching  smooth  things 
when  things  are  rough.    It  is  a  fact  there  is  a  relentless  cruelty 
throughout  China,  but  I  believe  there  is  passing  over  the  country 
a  wave  of  better  feeling — a  wave  of  purer  and  higher  aspirations 
than  have  hitherto  animated  the  Government,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  more  centralised  Government,  and  by  means  of  better  com- 
munication by  telegraph  and  by  railway,  many  of  the  evils  which 
slow  communication  and  distance  from  the  central  authority  have 
permitted  will  be  redressed.    Touching  upon  emigration,  I  can- 
not speak  of  Australia  from  any  personal  knowledge.    I  do  know 
however,  that  the  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements  have  done 
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great  things.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  which  hfis 
been  developed  more  rapidly,  and  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
industrial  progress ;  and,  though  the  Chinese  in  many  reepecis 
may  be  objectionable,  still,  with  our  system  of  justice,  with  our 
police  under  proper  control,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  eivi* 
Used  government  that  we  possess,  we  can  surely  improve  ihe 
condition  of  these  people,  and  make  them  less  a  horror  than  U> 
some  colonists  they  appear  to  have  been.  I  do  not  myself  feai: 
the  ultimate  success  of  Chinese  colonisation  when  it  takes  place. 
I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Chinese  to  be  animated  by  as 
high  sentiments  as  those  which  animate  other  peoples.  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  they  shall  have  free- 
dom ;  when,  instead  of  being'debarred  from  entering  a  countoy^ 
they  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  of  the  races  of  the  world.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  our 
thanks  be  given  to  the  chairman  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 
The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  meeting  separated. 


FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
a  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  Febroary 
390. 

Hbnby  Babkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  presided. 
e  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
onfirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  22 
WB  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident  and  10  Non-Resi^nt. 
Bident  Fellows  :~~ 

try  Herron  BeaucJiamp,   WHluim  Fovilie,  Albert  Ooldm,  Biohard 
att,  Wiliiam  Jamieion,  Herbert  F.  C.  KeaU,   Thorold  Q.  Keatt, 
rryOteen,  William  Bobinion,  lAeut.-OalonelJolin  Spenee,  TTitiiani 
■n,  Andrea  B.  Ywill. 
o-Besident  Fellows : — 

mmUe  C.Cuningham  (Canada),  L.  V.  Detborough  (Tranmiaat), 
im  Qvtyjine  Evant  {Tranmaal},  William  FauKtlt,  B.Sc,  FX.8. 
tiea),  Bobert  Joknilone  (Jamaica),  Johatmet  B.  Maraii  (Cape 
y),  Chriitian  L.  Marait  (Ci^e  Colony),  Bmett  TP.  Mote  (Straits 
mmlt),  lAonel  3.  Webber  (Britith  Columbia),  E.  Vaugltan 
am*,  /J".  (Cape  Colony). 

list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

e  Cbaibhax  called  upon  Mr.  XjESI^y  C.  Pbobyn  to  re&d  his 

r  on 

THE  MONEY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

an  undoubted  fact  that  the  British  Empire  could  support 
f  more  than  its  present  inhabitants  in  much  greater  comfort 

they  now  esperienoe  if  only  its  resources  were  properly 
loped,  and  if  the  wealth  thus  produced  were  wisely  dietri- 
i.  Money  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  production 
distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
rstand  what  our  system  is,  and  that  we  should  be  alive  to  its 
rfections,  if  any.     And  the  present  seems  a  specially  oppor- 

tlme  for  the  consideration  of  the  question.  For  not  only 
ittention  been  more  directed  to  it  than  heretofore  by  the 
tssioDB  which  have  been  going  on  regarding  that  particular 
atary  syBtem  whicti  is  known  as  bimetallism,  but  it  is 
tin  that,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  jnst  opening,  the  impor- 

qnestions  of  the  note  issues  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
Uenance  in  good  order  of  otu  gold  coinage,  will  be  taken  up — 


iiiiiie  Known,  and  if  the  result  c 
draw  attention  to  that  very  val 
not  have  been  thrown  away.     Bi 
to  describe  the  paper  currency  s 
there  have  been  important  aJtei 
monetary  arrangments  since  his 
possible,  in  the  course  of  my  des( 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  great  CI 
I  trust  that  the  lucidity  with  whi 
will  be  thus  explained  may  atone 
paper.    I  must  also  refer  to  a  p 
Colonies,  prepared  for  the  use  of  t 
Adrian,  which  that  gentleman  has 
to  date.    This  contains  much  valu 
useful  reference  to  various  orders 
but  this  does  not  deal  with  India 
extracts  from,  and  references  to,  v 
court  of  law  might  possibly  decid 
be  called  a  description  of  the  syste 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  sa^ 
to  Mr.  Adrian  and  to  other  gentlei 
their  courteous  assistance. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  mak 
marks  regarding  the  difference  1 
money,  not  because  I  would  venti 
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copper  coins.  Both  of  these  subdivisions  are  really,  and  are 
sometimes  called,  token  money ;  but,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the 
term  token  is  applied  to  metallic  money,  the  nominal  value  of 
which  is  above  its  intrinsic  value,  even  after  allowing  for  cost  of 
coinage.  Tokens,  using  the  term  in  this  sense,  represent  in  a 
gold  standard  country,  fractional  parts  of  a  gold  coin,  just  as  a 
bank  note  represents  one  or  more  gold  coins.  Our  English 
tokens  are  described  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  as  «* metallic  «o^  for  parts  of  a  sovereign." 
Elsewhere,  I  have  seen  them  well  described  as  '*  Mint  promises 
to  pay,"  although  our  EngHsh  law  scarcely  bears  out  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  following  statement  shows  broadly  the  different  monetary 
systems  of  the  British  Empire : — 


Countries. 


Metallic  Circulation  and  Money  of 
*  Aocoant. 


Particolara  of  Paper 
Cnrrency. 


Gold  Standardy  with  £  s,  d.  Currency. 


Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Channel 
Islands. 

AnstralasianGolonies 

Sonth  African  Colo- 
nies. 

West  African  Settle- 
ments. 

West  Indian  Colonies 
ezoeptBritishHon- 
duras. 


£  s.  d.,    with  special  copper 
coins  for  Jersey  &  Guernsey. 


£  8.  d. 


{ 


Malta 


Falkland  Islands 

St.  Helena 

Fiji    


s.  d.,  supplemented  with 
other  coins. 

British  silver,  generally  unli- 
mited legal  tender,and  bronze. 
In  some  places  accounts  are 
kept  in  Dollars  at  4s.  2d. 

£  s.  d.  Special  one-third  far- 
thing coined. 


£  s.  d. 


Notes  of  the  Bank  of 

England,   and   of 

private  and   joint 

stock  banks. 
Notes   of   chartered 

and    joint    stock 

banks. 
Occasionally  notes  of 

Bank  of  England. 
Notes  of  the  Colonial 

and  BritishGuiana 

Banks. 

Nil. 


Nil. 


Oold  Standard^  with  Dollar  Currency, 


Canada. 


Newfoundland 


Dollar  at  4s.  l'31d. 


Dollar  at  4s.  2d. 
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The  coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.     There  is  also  a 

-sovereign  piece  and  a  two-sovereign  piece,  but  these  coins  are 

xnoti  in  general  circulation.    The  sovereign,  representing  the  pound 

steirling,  contains  113-001  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  123*27447  grains 

of  standard  gold.    The  half-sovereign  precisely  half  of  the  above. 

Sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 

provided  that  the  pieces  be  not  worn  below  122*5  grains  and 

62-125  respectively. 

Below  these  weights  they  may  be  refused,  and  the  Bank  of 
^Bin^land  cuts  all  such  light  coins  tendered  to  it,  and  receives  them 
only  as  so  much  standard  gold.  The  loss  on  light  gold  is  thus 
borne  by  the  public.  Special  arrangements  were,  however,  made 
by  an  Act  of  last  year,  under  which  the  State  will  bear  the  loss 
on  light  pre-Yictorian  gold  coins  presented  before  the  18th 
Miatant. 

Svery  person  is  entitled  to  bring  gold  to  the  Mint  for  coinage, 
&nd  to  receive  it  back,  in  his  turn,  cut  into  coins,  stamped  with 
^Uq  proper  die,  as  a  certificate  of  due  weight  and  fineness,  at  the 
'^te  of  £3  17s.  lOid.  per  ounce  troy  of  standard  gold;  that  is  to 
**y,  1,869  sovereigns  for  forty  pounds  troy  of  standard  gold. 

If  the  gold  so  brought  to  the  Mint  is  higher  or  lower  than  the 
^^ndard,  the  Mint  adds  alloy,  or  fine  gold,  for  the  account  of  the 
^'^^Her,  according  as  it  is  needed,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard 
^^  to  bring  it  up. 

^Ihe  Bank  of  England  is  by  law  obliged  to  receive  all  gold 
*^^Onght  to  it  by  the  public,  paying  for  it  immediately  at  the  rate 
^  4C3  178.  9d.  per  ounce  standard. 

^The  difference  of  three  halfpence  per  ounce  compensates  the 
^%nk  for  the  loss  of  interest  between  the  date  of  its  bringing  the 
^^Id  to  the  Mint  and  the  date  of  receiving  it  again  in  the  form  of 
^^^^in,  and  gives  it  also  a  small  profit  by  way  of  brokerage  for  its 
*«^nMe. 

^nie  public  finds  that  its  own  loss  in  interest  and  expenditure 

^  tiie  operation,  were  it  to  take  gold  to  the  Mint,  would  be  more 

*^^Bin  three  halfpence.    Consequently,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 

^'^G  gold  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  to  the  Mint  by 

^^  Bank  of  England. 

^  ^Rie  silver  crown,  double  florin,  half-crown,  florin,  shilling, 
^^^penoe  piece,  fourpence  piece,  and  threepence  piece  represent 
^^^pectively  one-quarter,  one-fifth,  one-eighth,  one-tenth,  one- 
tw'entiethy  one-fortieth,  one-sixtieth  and  one-eightieth  of  a 
sovereign,  while    the  bronze  penny,  halfpenny,  and    farthing 
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represent  respectively  one  two-hnndred-and-fortieth,  one  four- 
hondred-and-eightieth,  and  one  nine-hundred-and-sixtieth  of  the 
same  coin. 

The  piece  of  fourpence  is  no  longer  coined  for  use  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  sometimes  supplied  to  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  where,  especially  in  Barbados,  it  is  found  a  useful  coin 
for  wages.  There  are  also  coined  silver  penny  and  twopence 
pieces,  but  they  are  not  in  general  circulation,  though  some  of 
the  latter  are  said  to  be  still  in  Jamaica,  in  which  Colony,  as 
also  in  Sierra  Leone,  some  of  the  old  silver  three-halfpenny 
pieces,  which  have  not  been  coined  for  many  years,  are  still  said 
to  circulate. 

The  silver  coinage  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings  only. 

The  bronze  coinage  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  one 
shilling. 

The  silver  to  be  coined  is  of  925  or  g  fine ;  and  one  troy  pound, 
costing  about  45  shiUings  at  the  present  market  price,  is  coined 
into  66  shillings,  a  sum  fixed  when  the  price  was  nominally  about 
60  shilhngs. 

One  pound  avoirdupois  of  bronze  is  coined  into  48  pence. 
The  same  quantity  is  coined  into  80  halfpence,  or  into  160 
farthings.  Thus,  two  halfpennies,  or  four  farthings,  weigh  some- 
thing more  than  one  penny. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  the  cost  of  making  the  subsidiary 
coins,  a  considerable  seignorage  is  charged  on  both  silver  and 
copper,  which  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  coining  the 
sovereign,  and  of  replacing  the  silver  coinage  which  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  soon  as  any  pieces  are  so  worn  by  use  that 
neither  effigy  nor  legend  are  distinguishable. 

I  will  draw  attention  here  to  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  our  British  currency  system — a  point  which,  though . 
supremely  simple,  is  often  misunderstood ;  sometimes  even  by 
those  who  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  on  currency  questions. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  in  our  system  that  our  token  coins  should 
certainly  always  remain  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  portion 
of  gold  which  they  represent,  thus  ensuring  their  always  remain- 
ing in  circulation.  The  nominal  rate  of  our  British  silver  coins — 
sometimes  (I  venture  to  think  inappropriately)  called  the  standard 
rate  of  silver — was,  therefore,  fixed  by  law  at  66d.  the  ounce — a 
price  so  much  higher  than  the  rate  adopted  by  the  nations  com- 
posing the  Latin  monetary  union,  and  than  the  average  gold  value 
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hat  there  was  no  fear  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  oar  silver 
zfloching  it.  Had  it  been  fixed  at,  let  ns  say,  60d.  the 
ire  woold  have  been  a  fear,  while  the  Latin  onion  rate 
61d.  was  operative,  of  our  silver  coina  being  taken  to 
>  be  melted,  and  of  our  suffering  the  inconveniqaces  of 
dent  currency. 

iwever,  on  the  other  hand,  poaaible  to  fix  the  nominal 
yt  silver  too  high — thus  an  inducement  to  the  fabrication 
wins  of  precisely  the  same  intrinsic  value  is  held  out ; 
ch  it  must  he  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  lawful 
1  this  Bta,te  of  things  has  been  bronght  about  in  England 
he  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver.  We  have  lately  seen 
.  the  press  of  the  manufacture  of  ilUcit  good  silver 
ne  instance  it  being  stated  that,  to  avoid  detection,  the 
ure  was  being  carried  on  on  the  high  seas ;  and  in  other 
as  well,  where  the  profit  is  not  so  great,  tbou^  the 
•y  of  getting  the  coins  into  circulation  is  better,  we  bear 
ae  thing.  It  appears  therefore  probable  that  if  the 
of  silver  remain  as  at  present,  the  law  will  have  to  be 

in  view  to  the  nominal  gold  rate  of  silver  in  our 
lystem  being  lowered,  and  the  silver  coins  being  made 
able.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
mnent  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  the  Jubilee  of 

Gracions  Majesty  to  make  a  commencement.  If  the 
sen  altered  so  that  the  crowns  and  new  double  florins 
id  had  been  struck  at  the  rate,  say  of  62d.  an  ounce, 
Id  have  been  an  appreciable  improvement ;  while  if  the 
nt  had  had  the  courage  to  recognise  the  impossibility 
16^  to  1  rate  ever  becoming  again  operative,  and  had 

new  coins  at  about  54d.  an  ounce  (still  a  long  way 
market  rate  of  silver)  there  would  have  been  but  little 
)ir  being  imitated ;  and  all  our  silver  might  gradually 
put  on  the  some  footiitg. 

ley  and  Melbourne  there  are  branches  of  the  Boyal 
?hich,  however,  nothing  but  gold  is  coined.  The  Bove- 
identical  with  those  coined  in  London,  the  letters  B 
ng  merely  shown  under  Her  Majesty's  head  to  dlBlin- 
n.  The  regulations  under  which  British  silver  and 
inage  are  suppHed  to  the  Colonies  were  revised  in 
1879,  and  are  published  in  the  Mint  report  for  1878. 
ir  of  the  Mint  undertakes  the  supply  of  all  such  coin  as 
]Qired  at  its  nominal  value,  the  charges  for  packing, 
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freight,  insurance,  &c.,  being  borne  by  the  Imperial  Oovemment. 
Similarly,  too,  the  Imperial  Government  bears  all  costs  attending 
the  transmission  to  England  of  worn  token  coins.  No  doubt, 
with  the  present  price  of  silver,  this  convenient  arrangement  is 
profitable  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Our  only  Possessions  using  our  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
for  which  special  subsidiajry  coins  are  still  made,  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Malta,  and  Jamaica.  The  old  Manx  halfpennies  and 
pennies  with  the  peculiar  device  have,  I  believe,  now  disappeared| 
but  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  for  some  special  reason  with  which  I 
am  imacquainted,  have  each  separate  copper  coins  of  their  own. 
Jersey  has  special  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  prepared  for  it. 
But  Guernsey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  following  copper 
coins : — 


8  double  piece       . .     =  Id. 
4     do.      do.         ..a  }d. 


2  doable  piece       . .     =  Jd. 
1     do.      do.         . .     =  ^. 


Special  coins  of  one-third  of  a  farthing  are  supplied  by  the 

Mint  for  Malta,  which  otherwise  adopts  our  British  currency 

system,  being  indeed  in  one  respect  plus  royaliste  que  le  Boi. 

For  while,  as  we  all  know,  our  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 

pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  in  England,  even  after  they  have 

suffered  such  loss  by  wear  and  tear  as  to  cease  to  be  legal  tender, 

in  Malta  gold  coin  below  legal  tender  weight  is  said  to  be 

rejected,  and  the  inconvenience  thereby  caused  has  been  advanced 

as  a  reason  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  paper  currency  in  that 

island.    In  Malta,  silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  £5,  instead  of  only 

toiOs. 

The  West  Indies. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Goschen's  report  of  1878, 
explains  the  peculiar  system  in  force  in  the  West  Indies : — 

"Uie  coins  in  circulation  in  the  West  Indies  (excepting  in 
British  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas)  consist  chiefly  of  British 
token  silver,  which  may  be  tendered  to  an  unlimited  amount. 
The  history  which  has  brought  about  this  result  is  somewhat 
complicated ;  but,  briefly,  it  maybe  stated  that  in  these  Colonies, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  a  double  standard  existed— the  gold  doubloon, 
at  64s.,  the  silver  dollar,  at  4s.  2d.,  as  well  as  United  States 
gold  (the  eagle,  at  41s.)  being  legal  tender,  concurrently  with 
sterling  coin.  Gold  becoming  over- valued  under  this  system,  dollars 
entirely  disappeared,  and  no  limitation  having  been  placed  on 
the  tender  of  British  silver  coin,  it  gradually  became  the  only 
currency  of  the  Colonies.    It  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  banks  to  keep  up  this  Byatem,  which  gives  theai  an 
cotira  command  over  the  exchanges ;  and  they  have  hitherto 
Sefeaited  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  induce 
ttie  Coloniea  to  accept  the  40^.  limit,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  Daring  the  late  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  dollars  (the  only 
intrinaia  silver  coin  of  the  Colonies)  became  over-valned  as  com- 
pirod  with  gold,  and  with  British  token  silver,  which,  of  conrse, 
ponoooflBS  the  same  value  as  gold ;  and  importations  of  dollars 
('which  could  be  purchased  in  London  at  prices  considerably  uodec 
4a.,  and  issued  in  the  colony  at  ie.  2d.)  commenced. 

"The  Colonies  were  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  coin 
^liich  had  become  unknown,  and,  after  application  to  the 
lAiperial  Government,  were  allowed  to  demonetise  the  dollar,  and 
tli«g  a  single  gold  standard  was  estabhshed  in  the  West  Indian 
TslandB,  Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana. 

*'  But  there  being  no  limitation  in  the  tender  of  British  silver, 
"X^  cnnency,  in  fact,  rests  upon  a  token  coinage,  instead  of  on 
B'^ld;  and  a  circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  several  governors, 
pointing  oQt  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  recommending 
^«t  the  eorrency  law  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  United 
'kingdom  t^  the  adoption  of  the  40s.  limit  to  the  tender  of  the 
■^em  coinage." 

_^o  change  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  respect,  and  we 
^lll  have  the  anomaly  of  a  gold  standard,  based  entirely  on  a 
^^xy  much  over-valued  token  currency.  It  is  not  Itnown,  how- 
^iVer,  that  this  causes  any  practical  inconvenience. 

Much  of  the  business  in  the  West  India  Colonies  is  done  by 

''^oaiia  (A  notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank.   This  Bank  was  established 

"y  Boyal  Charter  in  1836,  which  was  extended  by  Act  19  Vic.  cap. 

3.  un^r  which  powers  were  granted  to  issue  notes  of  not  less 

t^ian  £1  in  value ;  it  being  provided  by  Sec.  9  that  the  Bank 

■honld  "keep  in  reserve    at  their  establishments  in  the  said 

wloniee,  specie,  or  gold  and  silver  bullion,  amounting  in  the 

*SKK^te  to  one-third  in  value  at  least  of  the  total  amount  of  the 

IfixuniBSory  notes  of  the  said  Eank  for  the  time  being  in  circnla- 

bott  in  the  said  Colonies."     There  are  four  districts  from  which 

Vttes  are  issued,  viz. : — 

(1)  Barbados,  including  Trinidad  and  all  the  Windward  and 
^*eward  Islands. 

(2)  Demerara  (in  British  Guiana),  including  Berbice. 

(3)  Jamaica. 
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(4)  St.  Thomas,  including  St.  Croix. 

The  notes  axe  redeemable  at  the  ofidces  of  issue,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  notes  of  Barbados  district,  issued  at  Trinidad,  am 
redeemable  at  either  place  without  deduction,  but  not  necessarily 
so  if  presented  at  St.  Vincent,  or  Antigua,  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  amount  of 
notes  outstanding  in  each ;  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
tolerably  good  estimate  of  the  value  in  sterling  of  the  £420,000 
Colonial  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  our  West  India  Colonies  : — 

Jamaica £152,000 

British  Guiana 59,000 

Barb€kdos 50,000 

St.  Vinoent 6,700 

Tobago 300 

St.  Lucia 8,700 

Trinidad 80,300 

Grenada 20,000 

Loeward  Islands  43,000 

£420,000 

On  the  30th  of  June  last  the  specie  assets  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  £372,514  8s.  9d.,  against  notes  in  circulation 
amounting  to  £420,503  14s.  2d.  The  Bank  of  British  Guiana  in 
that  Colony  also,  issues  notes,  the  amount  outstanding  on  the 
same  date  being  £65,534  ;  the  specie  reserve  on  the  same  date 
being  £67,745.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  while  the  notes 
of  Jamaica  are  £1  each  in  British  money,  the  notes  in  the  other 
Colonies  are  for  five  dollars  each,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d., 
is  equivalent  to  £1  Os.  lOd. 

In  Jamaica  all  Government,  as  well  as  commercial,  accounts 
are  kept  in  sterling.  In  British  Guiana  all  accounts  are  kept  in 
dollars.  In  the  other  West  India  Possessions,  though  the 
Government  accounts  are  kept  in  sterling,  commercial  accounts 
are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  dollai*s.  It  may  seem  questionable 
whether,  in  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  right  in  classifying 
all  the  West  India  Islands  as  using  £  s.  d. ;  but,  except  for 
some  old  coins  still  remaining  in  British  Guiana,  there  are  not,  I 
believe,  any  coins  representing  fractions  of  a  dollar  in  circulation. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  however,  that  the  halfpenny  and 
penny  are  generally  called  cents  and  two  cents,  and  other  coins 
in  the  same  way.  The  fact  is,  except  in  the  case  of  Newfound- 
land, to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  there  is  no  gold  dollar  in 
the  world  at  4s.  2d.    It  probably  was  adopted  at  that  rate  as  an 
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approximate  to  the  TTnited  States  gold  dollar  at  4s.  l'31d.,  and 
as  afiEDrding,  with  its  subdivision  into  50  pence  and  100  half- 
pence, a  convenient  decimal  system. 

There  are  other  divergencies  from  our  English  law  regarding 
metallic  currency  which  it  is  well  to  note.  In  the  West  Indian 
Possessions  generally,  the  United  States  gold  coin  is  either  full 
legal  tender  or  passes  current  at  4s.  l*2d.  per  dollar  for  the 
quarter  eagle  and  larger  gold  coins,  and  4s.  Id.  for  the  single 
dollar ;  and  rates  are  still  fixed  for  the  gold  doubloon,  or  16-dollar 
piece,  at  £8  48.,  and  also,  though  not  uniformly,  for  gold  French 
coins.  But  practically  there  is  very  little  gold  in  circulation. 
In  the  Bahamas  it  is  said  that  not  only  British  silver,  but 
British  copper  coins,  are  unlimited  legal  tender;  half  and 
quarter  dollar  United  States  silver  coins,  at  2s.  and  Is. 
respectively,  and  French  silver  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  for 
3s.  10|d.  passing  current.  In  Bermuda  bronze  is  only  legal 
tender  up  to  lid.,  instead  of  to  Is.  as  in  England.  In  Jamaica 
and  Turks'  Island  alone,  of  all  the  British  possessions,  nickel 
pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  are  in  use.  The  natives,  it  is 
said,  object  to  bronze.  The  nickel  coins  are  manufactured  at  the 
London  Mint,  and  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Colony.  They  are 
legal  tender  to  Is.,  6d.,  and  3d.  respectively,  thus  disregarding 
the  English  law  of  all  coins  below  the  penny  possessing  the  same 
legal  tender  property  as  the  penny  itself.  British  silver  is  un- 
limited legal  tender. 

West  Africa. 

Our  four  Possessions  in  the  West  of  Africa  are  much  alike  in 
their  monetary  arrangements.  It  seems  probable  that  in  all 
British  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins  are  legal  tender  according 
to  the  British  law,  but  definite  information  on  the  subject  is  not 
available.  The  5-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin  Union  are  in  circula- 
tion in  all  at  3s.  lO^d.,  which  isabout  their  nominal  gold  value,  and 
especially  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  very  extensively  used.  Gold  doubloons  and  United  States 
gold  coins  also  circulate  at  stated  rates,  and  gold  dust  is  also 
taken  at  £3  12s.  per  ounce.  In  Lagos  cowries  are  used  by  the 
natives,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  brass  rods  sometimes 
form  the  instrument  of  exchange.  It  appears  that  in  many  places 
on  the  coast  the  native  Africans  use  gold  coins  for  neck  and  arm 
ornaments,  and  bury  their  silver  coins,  just  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  India. 
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Paper  Currency. — United  Kingdom. 

In  the  group  of  coiintries  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  there 
is  no  State  paper  currency.  In  England  and  Wales  (but  not  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  full  legal 
tender,  and  although,  as  is  well  known,  they  stand  at  par,  or 
above  it,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  by  law  they  are  only  con- 
vertible into  gold  at  the  office  of  issue,  and,  if  issued  from  one  of 
the  branches,  at  London  as  well.  It  is  not  so  well  known  to  the 
present  generation  that  there  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of 
some  who  are  still  living,  when  the  Bank  of  England  £5  note  was 
worth  only  £3  lOs.  lOd.  in  gold,  and  that  the  issue  of  £1  and  £2 
notes  of  that  institution  was  only  abolished  in  1826.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  now  bound  to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  reserve — ^not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  being  gold — for  the 
amount  of  its  notes  outstanding  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
£16,200,000  invested  in  Government  securities ;  and  the  issue  of 
notes  of  lower  denominations  than  £5  is  not  allowed.  The  notes 
of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  issued  for  sums  of  £1  and  over.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  paper  to  explain  fully  the  laws  under  which 
their  issue  is  restricted.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  though 
these  notes  are  freely  accepted  in  the  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where 
they  respectively  circulate,  they  are  not  by  law  legal  tender.  In 
December  last,  the  average  circulation  of  notes  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  Eangdom  was  nearly  £40,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  £1 
per  head  of  population. 

Paper  Currency. — Australasia  and  South  Africa. 

In  Australasia  and  South  Africa  notes  are  issued  by  various 
chartered  and  limited  liability  banks.  The  regulations  regarding 
the  incorporation  of  banking  companies  will  be  found  in  the  Colo- 
nial Office  list  (1889-90,  pp.  386, 387) .  The  piincipal  rules  in  regard 
to  the  issue  of  notes  by  chartered  banks  are  :  (a)  The  limitation  of 
the  amount  to  the  paid-up  capital ;  (b)  the  retention  of  metallic 
reserve  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  (c)  the  liability  of  shareholders  for  twice  the  amount 
of  their  share.  The  power  of  the  limited  banks  to  issue  notes  is 
not  restricted  by  law  in  the  same  way ;  but  under  42  Vict.,  cap. 
76,  sec.  6  (from  the  operation  of  which  the  Bank  of  South  Aus- 
tralia was  specially  exempted  by  a  subsequent  private  Act)  the 
liability  of  shareholders  in  these  banks  in  respect  to  note  issue  is 
unlimited. 
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3ie  notes  of  the  Aostralasiau   banks  axe    of   tlie  following 

lominations  :  £1,  £5,  £10,  £20,  £50,  and  £100. 

)■   Beptember  30    last  the    total  circulation   of  the  Beven 

lames  amounted  to  £5,077,613,  or  roughly,  about  £1  fis.  per 

td  of  population,  the  coin  and  bnllion  reBorres  of  the  banks 

onnting  to  the  very  large  snm  of  £18,690,982. 

ji  Natal  (and  also  in  the  Transvaal)  bank  notes  are  issued  for 

I.,  ei,  £4,  £6,  £10,  and  £20.    But  in  the  Cape  Colony  there 

I  none  of  lower  denomination  than  £4.     The  note  circulation 

the  different  banks  in  South  Africa  on  June  30   last  amounted 

£1,379,236,  the  coin  reserve  being  £3,316,711.     Assuming  the 

mlation  at  2,250,000,  it  would  give  a  note  circulation  of  about 

aire  shillings  a  head. 

[  come  now  to  the  Colonies  where  the  standard  of  value  is  the 

d  dollar. 

Canada. 

I  marked  feature  in  the  monetary  system  of  Canada  is  the 
□plete  maintenance  of  a  gold  standard,  although  there 
aearcely  any  gold  in  circulation,  and,  compared  with  most 
ler  countries  in  which  similar  results  are  attained,  but  little 
din  reserve.  The  account  money  consists  of  dollars,  cents, 
1  mills.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  coinage  of  a  five- 
III  gold  piece,  but  this  has  never  been  carried  out.  The  British 
ereign  by  taw  passes  current  at  $4.86},  and  the  American 
|Ie  at  9 10,  and  its  multiples  and  halves  are  full  legal  tender : 
I  gold  in  this  form  is  the  basis  of  the  paper  circulation,  the 
aetary  unit  being  identical  with  the  dollar  of  the  United 
in,  its  value  in  British  gold  being  4s.  1.31d.    Dominion  notes 

the  full  legal  tender  currency  of  the  country.  They  are  issued 

fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  as  well  as  fori,  9,  4,  6, 10,  20,  50, 

),  600,  and  1,000  dollarg.  The  holder  can  claim  their  eonversion 

0  gold  by  tendering  them  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  made 

fable.    Their  issue    is    limited,   and  their  convertibility    is 

inateed  ae  follows : — 

[a)  Not  more  than  1,000,000  dollars  may  be  issued  at  any 

«  time,  and  not  more  than  4,000,000  dollara   in  any  one 

u. 

(i)  The  issue  department  must  hold  36  per  cent,  of  their  value 

gold   and  Dominion  securities  guaranteed   fay  the  British 
>*enunent,  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  being  in  gold, 
(c)  Dominion  debentures  must  be  held  for  the  balance  of  issue 


juiuitipleB   thereof,    to  the   ex 
These    notes    are    issued   for 
They  are  not  legal  tender,  but 
payment  to  the  Bank  of  issue  a 
and  Dominion  notes  at  the  plac 
amount  of  cash  reserves  to  mee 
bat  as  a  rule  the  Banks  keep  a  n 
their  circulation  and  call  deposit 
near  as  practicable  one-half,  bi 
of  their  reserves,  in  Dominion  no 
dollars  must  be  made  in  notes  of 
of  the  receiver. 

The  total  note  circulation  of  tl 
amounted  to  34,899,830  dollars,  a^ 
of  6,620,069  dollars  in  specie,  and 
notes* 

Silver  dollars  are  not  legal  tend 
coins  consist  of  silver  coins  of  the 
25, 10, 5  cents,  and  of  copper,  1  cen 
in  England.  The  silver  coins  are 
and  the  copper  up  to  25  cents. 

Newfoun; 

Newfoundland  is  our  only  Possei 
the  gold  dollar,  which  possesses  i 
oorresponding  to  the  standard. 
gold  piece  is  struck  at  the  Londo 
Govemmftrif    ^^ '""' 
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ttitthe  KewfoondlsDd  dollar  is  worth  a  tiifle  more  than  the  Oana- 
lindcdlar,  being,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  the  imagiiiary  West 
b£«a  doUftr,  to  which  alloBioa  haa  heen  made.  Thd  subsidiary 
■bar  earrency  consistB  of  pieces  of  SO,  30, 10,  and  S  cents,  which 
m  coined  in  England,  and  which  are  legal  tender  up  to  10 
dolbn,  and  of  silver  of  the  United  Singdom.  There  are  also 
^Miil  bronze  cents.  There  are  two  banfcs  which  issue  notes, 
Mr  united  circulation  on  May  31  last  being  942,618  dollan.  A 
poideal  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on  by  barter. 

CVPBOB. 

Sw  money  of  Cyprna  consists  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  piastres, 
vat  piastres  being  eqoal  to  one  shilling.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  British  system  being  in  the  nse  of  piastres 
iutaid  of  pence ;  in  the  Turkish  lira  at  162  piastres,  and  the 
Rneh  napoleon  at  142},  being  each  full  legal  tender,  as  well  as 
ths  &iUBh  sovereign  at  160 ;  and  in  silver  and  bronze  coin  being 
lipl  tender  for  £3  and  3s.  respectively,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
ODited  Kingdom,  for  £3  and  le.  Bronze  piastres,  half  piastres, 
•nd  qaarter  piastres  are  coined  by  the  British  Mint  for  nee  in  the 
iilud.    There  is  no  paper  money. 

HeLIOOIiAHD. 

la  Heligoland  the  German  monetary  system  of  marks  and 
(innigB  is  in  force. 

GlBRAbTAB. 

In  Gibraltar  there  is  considerable  divei^ncy  of  practice.  By 
Uorder  in  Council  of  May,  1881,  the  new  Spanish  currency  was 
•4?ited,  and  this  is  now  the  sole  legal  tender;  and  the  Govem- 
ittiit  accounts  are  kept  in  pesetas  (corresponding  to  the  French 
'toe]  and  centimes.  But  various  other  coins  circulate,  and  the 
Uconnts  of  the  mercantile  community  are  principally  kept  in 
Adlua. 

India. 

By  tar  the  most  important  silver  standard  country  in  this 
Bmpire  is  India,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain  the  money 
of  that  country  in  full  detail.  Speaking  for  the  present  of  British 
iidia,  the  money  in  circulation  consists  (1)  of  Government 
npees  and  half  rupees,  which  are  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  of 
qurter  rupees  and  eighth  of  rupees,  which,  though  of  the  same 
and  the  same  proportionate  weight  as  the  larger  coins, 
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are  only  legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee.  (2)  Of  copper 
token  coins,  representing  ,Vf  «^»  tIv>  and  y^^  of  a  rupee,  and 
caJled  respectively  double  pice,  pice,  half-pice,  and  pie ;  also  only 
legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  rupee.  (3)  Of  Government 
currency  notes  of  the  following  denominations :  Bs.  5, 10,  20,  50, 
100,  1,000,  and  10,000.  These  are  unlimited  legal  tender  within 
the  circles  in  which  they  are  issued.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pies,  twelve  pies  going  to  an  anna,  and  sixteen 
annas  to  the  rupee.  The  anna,  however,  is  only  a  nominal 
division,  there  being  no  corresponding  coin.  The  rupee  contains 
180  grains  troy  of  silver,  -  i  \  fine ;  and  the  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  mints  are  open  to  receive  bullion  from  all  comers  to  any 
extent  to  coin  into  rupees,  a  charge  of  one  per  mille  for  melting, 
and  two  per  cent,  seigniorage  being  made.  The  rupee  thus  coined 
is  the  foundation  of  the  monetary  systems  of  Ceylon  and 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  of  India.  By  law  the  rupee  is  legal  tender 
so  long  as  it  has  not  lost  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  weight,  and 
has  not  been  clipped,  or  filed,  or  defaced,  or  diminished  otherwise 
than  by  use.  In  India  there  have  been  short  weight  troubles  just 
as  in  England.  Formerly  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  very  large 
percentage  of  all  the  rupees  in  circulation  had  been  notched  or 
filed  by  village  money  dealers  and  others  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  the  coins.  The  coins  thus  marked  in  many  cases  sustained  an 
actual  loss  of  silver  in  the  operation,  and  in  all  they  became 
much  more  liable  to  subsequent  loss  from  abrasion.  Though 
legally  uncurrent,  they  continued  to  pass.  The  Government  had 
to  incur  very  great  expense  in  recoinage ;  but  the  law  on  the 
subject  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  enforced,  and  the  currency  is 
kept  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

There  probably  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  arrange- 
ments for  subsidiary  money  are  so  perfect  as  they  are  in  British 
India.  Copper  coins  are  freely  exchanged  into  silver,  and  silver 
into  copper,  at  all  the  treasuries  and  sub-treasuries,  so  that  there 
is  never  any  inconvenience  or  loss  from  a  redundancy  or  deficiency 
of  small  change,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  a  country  like 
India,  where  so  many  of  the  everyday  transactions  are  for  such 

small  amounts. 

India. — Papeb  Cubbency. 

The  Government  paper  currency  is  the  only  note  circulation  in 
the  country.  Rs.  60,000,000  is  invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties, coin  or  bullion  being  held  to  meet  the  whole  circulation 
above  that  sum.    A  Bill  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
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Vf^Blative  council  (o  increase  the  limit  of  inveBtment.  The 
Mnntry  is  divided  into  ciicles  of  ieene,  bom  ofBoea  in  which 
uAm  are  iasaed  in  excbange  for  coin.  Notes  are  by  law  con- 
fatible  only  at  the  office  of  issue  and  at  the  office  at  the  head- 
qotrters  of  the  Presidency  in  which  the  circle  is  situated.  But 
they  are  accepted  at  all  treasuries  of  India  in  payment  of  Govem- 
iDMtt  demands,  and  practically  they  circulate  all  over  India, 
independent  of  the  circle  to  which  they  belong.  The  circulation 
ii  nry  small  in  comparison  mth  the  fopulation,  being  roughly 
•t  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  rupee  per  bead,  but  it  must  be 
membered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is 
■grienltural,  not  higlily  educated.  I  give  an  instance  of  the  diffi- 
adties  which  attend  a  note  circulation  among  such  people.  In 
1883  it  was  discovered  that  some  gaudy  handkerchiefs  made  in 
liuohsflter,  with  bad  imitations  of  currency  notes  stamped  on 
ttieni,  had  twice  been  passed  off  on  ignorant  peasants  as  lawful 
<Bnnqr.  In  consequence  the  importation  of  such  bandbercbiefs 
m  pti^bited. 

Inoia. — Native  States. 

Uuy  of  the  native  States  of  India  have  separate  coinages  and 
ixaetary  systems  of  their  own ;  and  the  chiefs,  considering  as 
ytj  do  the  right  of  coining  an  appanage  of  royalty,  are  very 
Jealous  of  their  powers  being  interfered  with.  It  is  often  a  source 
°t  considerable  embarrassment  and  inconvenience  ;  and  in  some 
°Meg,  at  any  rate,  arrangements  are  not  wisely  condncted.  It 
*ac  said  that  the  late  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  where  there  were  three 
di%rent  kinds  of  rupee  circulating,  besides  the  British  Govem- 
°^ont  rupee,  discovered  that  one  sort  had  been  notorionsly 
Abased.  So  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  all  the  holders 
of  this  particular  kind  of  rupee  to  bring  them  in  for  examination ; 
*  more  stunmary  method  of  proceedhig  than  that  adopted  by 
Hr.  QoBchen  -mth  regard  to  pre-Victorian  coin.  In  the  State  of 
Hyderabad,  where  a  very  large  British  cantonment  is  situated, 
^  rupee  is  much  less  valuable  than  our  own.  But  our  troops 
an  saved  from  loss  by  being  paid  in  the  British  Government 

Tbo  State  of  Travancore  affords  a.  striking  instance  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  Native  States  having  a  different 
■ystem  to  that  of  the  British  Government.  The  reckoning  in 
that  State  is  by  rapees,  which  are  worth  a  trifle  lees  than  the 
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Government  rupee,  fanams,  chuckrams,  and  cash.    Here  is  iU 
table  of  value  :— 

16  oash  =  1  ohuckram. 

4  chuckrams  =  1  faziam. 

7  fanams        •>  1  rupee  (Travancore). 

The  7  is  a  curious  number  to  find  in  such  a  table.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  peculiar  importance  in  various  parts  of  India, 
which,  and  its  multiple  84,  are  to  bo  found  in  many  of  the 
old  religious  and  political,  institutions.  The  Travancore  Grovem- 
ment,  cannot,  however,  keep  either  the  fanam  or  rupee  in  cirea- 
lation  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  district  of  Peermaad,  in  that  State, 
a  centre  of  an  important  European  coffee  planting  industry, 
the  British  Government  rupee  is  the  staple  coin.  But,  I  am 
speaking  of  ten  years  ago,  though  I  do  not  think  the  system  has 
been  since  changed,  some  of  the  European  planters,  at  any  rate, 
used  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Government  rupees,  chuckrams^ 
and  cash.  Now  the  Government  rupee  being  a  trifle  more 
valuable  than  the  Travancore  rupee,  its  equivalent  was  28}-, 
instead  of  28  chuckrams,  so  that  what  we  used  to  know  at  school 
as  compound  arithmetic  was  rather  perplexing  in  these  accounts. 
To  bring  the  chuckrams  into  rupees,  we  had  to  divide  by  28i.  It 
may  be  a  slight  consolation  to  the  unsuccessful  advocates  of  a 
decimal  system,  who  complain  of  having  to  divide  by  12  to  bring 
their  pence  into  shillings,  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  people  are 
infinitely  worse  off. 

I  have  specimens  here  of  these  Travancore  coins,  if  any  wonld 
like  to  see  them  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  Unlike  the 
Travancore  cash,  the  copper  still  current  in  many  of  the  Native 
States  is  of  a  very  clumsy  character,  liunps  of  copper,  in  fact, 
with  a  very  rough  impression.  I  have  here  a  few  specimens  of 
these  also.  The  rate  at  which  many  of  these  "  dubbas  "  pass 
constantly  varies  at  the  pleasure,  and  in  the  interest,  of  the  money- 
changers, considerable  hardship  being  thus  caused  to  the  poor. 
The  Government  of  India  is  doing  all  it  can  to  extend  its  own 
copper  system  over  the  country.  With  this  object,  they  agreed 
to  supply  the  Native  States  with  the  coins  at  their  actual  cost. 
But  the  money-changers  were  "too  many"  for  the  British 
Government,  and  so  arranged  matters  that  the  copper  which  had 
been  supplied  at  a  large  discount  came  pouring  back  into  the 
British  treasuries  at  par.  So  the  rule  had  to  be  altered,  and  token 
coins  are  now  supplied  at  their  nominal  value. 
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In  1875,  that  very  enlightened  statesman,  Sir  Madhava  B&o, 

then  Minister  to  the  Maharaja  Holkar,  suggested  that  the  coinage 

in  the  Native  States  should  be  transferred  to  the  British  Mints, 

«nd  a  uniform  coinage  adopted.    Accordingly,  an  Act  was  passed 

in  1876,  under  which  the  British  Government  undertook  the 

coinage  of  such  Native  States  as  wished  it,  making  the  rupee,  with 

a  fecial  design,  on  the  same  legal  tender  footing  as  the  Govern- 

mnt  rupee.    The  Act  has  not,  I  believe,  been  taken  advantage  of 

to  any  great  extent,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  it  will  lead 

to  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  system  all  over  the  peninsula. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  money  in 
civonlation  in  India.  The  coinages  at  the  Mint  are  no  sure  guide, 
far  not  only  do  they  include  large  re-coinages,  but  it  is  Imown 
tittt  many  rupees  find  their  way  into  the  melting-pot  to  be  made 
into  ornaments,  or  are  hoarded  in  some  other  form.  At  a  guess, 
I  voold  take  the  silver  actually  in  circulation  in  British  India  at 
^  420,000,000,  or  about  Bs.  2  per  head  of  population.*  The 
^06  of  the  copper  in  circulation  is  probably  about  Bs. 
^»000,OOO,  or  about  }  of  a  rupee  per  head  of  population. 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
doling  the  terrible  famine  of  1877-78  more  than  400,000  rupees 
worth  of  copper  was  permanently  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
^  Madras  Presidency,  thus  confirming  the  statistics  of  the 
^oaths  which  occurred  during  that  calamitous  period. 

Under  the  Indian  C!oinage  Act  the  Mints  are  required  to  coin 
{jold  mohurs,  of  exactly  corresponding  weight  and  fineness  to  the 
silver  rupee,  called  15-rupee  pieces.     Gold  is  not  legal  tender  in 
India,  but  even  if  it  had  been,  the  high  rate  at  which  silver  is 
valued   in    the   15-rupee  gold  piece  would  have  rendered  the 
kw  inoperative.     Some  few  of  these  coins  have  been  struck  for 
preaents,  &c.,  their  value  at  the  present  rate  being  over  twenty- 
one  rupees.     In  1868  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  British 
sovereign  into  circulation,  the  treasuries  being  authorised  to 
receive  it  as  the  equivalent  of  ten  and  a  quarter  rupees.    But  the 
basaar  prices  were  even  then  higher,  and  the  Government  notifi- 
cation on  the  subject  had  no  effect.     Under  the  Paper  Currency 
Act  the  Government  of  India  has  the  power  by  notification  to 


*  Note. — I  mean  this  ostimate  to  exclude  silver  turned  into  ornaments ; 
flmsll  and  large  hoards  buried  or  locked  up  in  treasure  rooms ;  and  the 
baUuiees  of  the  currency  department  and  Government  treasuries,  except  those 
hflld  liy  the  banks. 
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authorise  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  issuea  above  the 
fixed  investment  may  be  held  in  gold,  but  this  power  has  not  yet 
been  exercised. 

Although  in  1878  the  Government  of  India  did  actually  propose 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  no  further  steps  have  been  takea 
in  that  direction. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  gold  in  India.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  net  imports  of  this  metal  amounted  to  about 
£35,000,000.  It  is  much  used  for  ornaments  and  hoarding,  and 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  different  gold  coins  which  have  been 
found  in  some  of  these  hoards  when  opened  up  would  be  most 
interesting.  English,  French,  and  Eussian  gold  coins,  sequinSr 
and  ducats  were,  I  remember,  found  in  one  such  hoard — ^mixed 
up  with  Indian  gold  mohurs  of  different  sorts.  Gold  coins  form 
favourite  ornaments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of 
comparatively  poor  parents  with  three  or  four  of  these  gold  coina 
round  their  necks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  gold 
at  present  in  India  amounts  to  over  £200,000,000,  a  sum  which, 
if  it  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose,  would  be  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  establish  the  currency  of  India  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
save  the  evils  which  have  been  hitherto  caused  by  the  fluctuationa 
in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  standard  of  value  is  the  Indian  Government 
rupee,  which  with  the  half,  the  quarter,  and  the  eighth  of  a- 
rupee  are  full  legal  tender  without  limit  of  amount.  Accounts, 
however,  instead  of  being  kept  according  to  the  Indian  practice 
in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies,  are  kept  in  rupees  and  cents,  the 
divisional  money  being  specially  coined  in  London.  This  consiBta 
of  silver  coins  of  20  and  10  cents,  each  containing  only  four- 
fifths  of  pure  silver,  instead  of,  as  the  rupee  and  its  division  do, 
eleven-twelfths,  and  of  bronze  pieces  of  5,  2,  and  1  cent  each, 
legal  tender  up  to  Bs.  5.  Besides  this  money  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment paper  currency  in  the  island,  issued  under  Ordinance  8 
of  1876.  It  consists  of  notes  of  the  denominations  of  5, 10,  and 
50  rupees  each,  which  are  full  legal  tender  and  convertible  into 
rupees  at  the  office  of  issue.  Their  convertibility  is  secured  by 
an  amount  equal  to  half  the  circulation  being  held  in  rupees, 
the  remaining  half  being  invested  in  securities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  securities  payable  in  rupees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
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nies.  There  is  special  provision  made  by  Ordinance  20  of  1887, 
under  which  a  certain  proportion  of  the  improved  rupee  value 
of  sterling  securities  thus  held  can  be  taken  to  the  general 
xevenue.  The  notes  outstanding  on  the  Slst  of  October  last 
amounted  to  3,149,650  rupees,  being  an  average  of  about  8^ 
rupees  per  head. 

Ceylon. 

In  Ceylon  a  very  similar  monetary  system  prevails,  the  Indian 
Government  rupee  and  its  subdivisions  being  full  legal  tender. 
This  island,  however,  has  no  subdivisional  silver  of  its  own,  the 
Indian  silver  pieces  representing  25  and  12  (  cents  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  copper  coins  of  5  cents,  1 
cent,  i  cent,  and  }  cent,  legal  tender  up  to  50  cents.  This  i  cent 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Travancore  cash,  I  believe,  the 
least  valuable  coin  in  the  whole  British  Empire,  for,  taking  the 
mpee  even  as  high  as  18d.,  it  represents  /^y  of  a  farthing.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  coin  of  such  small  value 
is  useful,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  any  practical  incon- 
venience is  felt  from  the  absence  of  silver  coins  representing  the 
decimal  parts  of  the  rupee. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank  a  State  paper  currency 
was  established  in  Ceylon.  The  notes  which  are  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  5,  10,  50,  100,  600,  and  1,000  rupees  are  full  legal 
tender,  and  are  convertible  at  the  office  of  issue.  Half  of  the 
amount  issued  may  be  invested  in  securities  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  of  British  Colonies  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  need  not  be  sold  until  the  specie  reserve  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  ot  the  circulation.  The  notes  outstanding  on  October  31, 
1889,  amounted  to  5,199,375  rupees,  an  average  of  nearly  two 
mpees  per  head,  the  coin  and  bullion  being  2,436,664  rupees. 

British  Honduras. 

In  the  Handbook  of  British  Honduras  there  is  a  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Woods  showing  very  graphically  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  uncertain  and  insufficient  currency  laws  which  prevailed 
in  British  Honduras  before  the  Boyal  proclamation  of  September, 
1887.  Now,  the  Guatemalan,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  all 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  five-franc  piece  of  the 
Ijatin  Union,  are  full  legal  tender.  Subdivisions  of  the  same  coins 
are  legal  tender  up  to  50  dollars.  One-cent  pieces,  which  are 
specially  struck  at  the  London  mint  for  the  Honduras  Govern- 
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There  are  three  banks  in  Hong 
cantile,  the  Bank  of  India,  Austi 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banks,  the 
December,  1888,  amounted  to  $5, 
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oiher  dollars  also  circulate.  The  Straits  Settlements,  too,  like 
Hong  Eong,  have  a  special  subsidiary  silver  currency  -f^j^  fine  of 
their  own,  legal  tender  up  to  $2,  and  copper  cents,  half  cents  and 
quarter  cents,  up  to  $1.  The  same  three  banks  which  issue  notes 
in  Hong  Eong  also  provide  for  the  paper  circulation  of  Singapore 
and  Penang,  and  the  Chartered  Mercantile  alone  for  that  of 
Malacca.  The  total  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  1888  was 
$6,134,176. 

British  North  Borneo. 

In  British  North  Borneo,  too,  the  Mexican  dollar  is 
the  standard  of  value,  supplemented  by  large  quantities  of 
copper  cents  and  half  cents  sent  out  from  England,  the  cir- 
culation of  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Company's  territory. 
The  nominal  value  of  copper  sent  out  since  the  Company 
got  their  charter,  is  412,500  dollars.  There  is  also  a  State 
paper  currency  in  the  territory,  notes  of  very  excellent  appearance, 
the  issue  of  which  is  backed  by  the  retention  in  specie  of  one- 
third  of  the  amoimt  in  circulation,  having  been  prepared  in 
England.  They  are  for  one,  five,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a 
ten-dollar  note  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Present  issue, 
110,000  dollars. 

I  have  not  included  British  New  Guinea  in  my  list.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  will  follow  AustraUa,  and  adopt  the  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Meanwhile,  as  indicating  the  measure  of  value 
hitherto  in  force  in  that  territory,  it  is  interesting  to  read  that 
Draveri,  a  chief  who  murdered  a  trading  captain  named  Miller, 
was  fined  by  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  and  paid  his  fine  with 
"a  girdle  and  four  arm-shells." 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
will,  I  think,  result  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is'  a  great  diver- 
sity, not  merely  of  system,  but  of  details  in  the  same  system, 
throughout  the  Empire.  There  is  not  only  the  great  difference 
between  the  gold  and  silver  standards,  but  we  find  that  these 
standards  are  expressed  differently,  the  gold  standard,  for  the 
most  part  indeed,  in  the  well-known  pound  sterling,  but  in  some 
places  in  dollars,  the  silver  standard  in  some  places  in  rupees, 
and  in  others  in  dollars.  And  there  are  differences  in  dollars. 
We  have  the  gold  dollar  of  Canada,  and  the  differing  dollar  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  strange  equivalent  of  this  last,  the 
nominal  gold  dollar  of  the  West  Indies,  based  not  on  gold, 
but  on  representatives  of  gold.    Then  we  have  the  silver  Mexican 
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dollar  of  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  other  places :  and 
the  five-franc  piece  dollar  of  British  Honduras.  I  cannot  bafe 
think  that  this  diversity  of  detail  must  mean  some  incon- 
venience, some  injury  to  trade. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  new  double  florin  should  be 
treated  as  a  dollar,  and  that  it  might  become  the  dollar  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  relation 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  British  silver  coins  bears  to  their 
nominal  gold  value,  and  until  this  be  remedied  (either  by  a  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  or  by  more  silver  being  put  into  the 
coins)  any  attempt  to  employ  the  double  florin  as  a  world-wide 
dollar  must  inevitably  end  in  disaster.  I  am  one  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  think  that  sooner  or  later  gold  will  become  the  measur- 
ing monetary  standard  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  and  when 
this  comes  about  we  may  hope  to  see  a  double  florin  passing  all 
over  the  world  as  the  fifth  part  of  a  sovereign,  with  greater 
assurance  than  the  five-franc  piece  now  passes  as  the  fom*th  part 
of  a  napoleon. 

One  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  is  the 
lesson  which  may  be  learnt  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a 
gold  standard  of  value  with  but  very  Uttle  gold  in  reserve.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  standard  is  fully 
maintained  by  State  and  bank  paper  currencies  based  on  only 
25  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  with  very  little  gold  in  circulation,  and 
by  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  no  gold  at  all. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  possibiUty  of  our  extending  our 
gold  standard  system,  if  only  the  gold  we  have  is  economically 
used.  Our  present  system  acts  rather  as  a  premium  on  gold 
being  used  as  ornaments.  We  (and  other  nations  as  well)  make 
our  gold  into  small  coins,  which  find  their  way  on  to  the  necks 
and  arms  of  Asiatics  and  Africans,  instead  of  serving  the  more 
useful  purpose  of  a  standard  of  measurement.  I  am  glad  that 
the  introduction  of  twenty-shilling  notes  has,  it  is  understood* 
been  decided  upon — an  important  step  I  consider  towards  the 
economy  in  gold.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  append  a 
paper  showing  the  proportions  of  metallic  reserve  against  the 
different  paper  currency  systems  of  the  Empire. 

I  also  append  a  statement,  which  does  not  pretend  to  statisti- 
cal accuracy,  of  the  estimated  money  in  circulation  per  head  of 
population  of  the  whole  Empire.  Much  of  it,  indeed,  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  guesses,  but  some  of  these  guesses  have  been  made 
for  me  by  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence. 
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I  feel  that  I  have  very  imperfectly  accomplished  my  task,  but 
I  do  take  credit  to  myself  for  having  drawn  the  attention  of  this 
iofloential  body  to  an  important  subject  which  has  never  before 
ieen  brought  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
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in  its  oommercial  nfioirs  is  due  to  the  fact  of  all  its  transacti<m8 
Mug  based  on  the  gold  standard,  the  foreigner  being  aware  that 
he  can  always  cladm  from  us  at  any  moment  the  equivalent 
ol  our  debt  in   the  one  standard  of  value — gold.     Of  course, 
I     oor  operations   here   are   carried   on   to  an  enormous   extent 
[     on  credit,  and  if    we   come   to   consider  the   matter  calmly, 
!     ^  must  see  how  small  our  stock  of  gold  is  as  representing 
!     the  bulk  of  our  liabilities.    The  lecturer  considers  that  there 
1     ib  at  least  £200,000,000  sterling  of  gold  in  India,  that  may  be 
available  under  certain  circumstances  for  the  wants  of  the  Empire 
^nld  it  be  needed,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation.    The 
lecturer  also  remarked  that  we  shall  shortly  know  exactly  how 
mnch  gold  there  is  in  this  country  by  calculations  based  on  the 
pfs-Victorian  sovereigns  now  being  called  in.    The  date  for  this 
**Ding  in   was  fixed  for  February   13,  but  it  has  now  been 
^tended  to  March  31.     The  coins  have  not  come  in  so  rapidly  as 
^*8  expected — ^we  are  rather  conservative,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
^^tory,  in  such  matters — and  bankers  and  others  have  not  taken 
^  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send  in  these  pre- Victorian 
coiua  and  get  full  value  for  them,  though  I  trust  we  shall  get  in 
™  Hiajor  part  very  shortly.     What  has  struck  me  as  very  pecu- 
^  is  that  the  currency  of  Canada  should  be  based  upon  a  gold 
'tttidard,  and  that  there  should  be  so  little  gold  existing  there. 
^^  ^  a  matter  which  requires  looking  into  and  studying,  for  one 
^^^'^^ot  apprehend  how  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  gold  basis 
^^  BO  little  gold  existing.    Having  regard  to  the  various  de- 
options  of  coins  mentioned  in  the  statement  of  the  various 
monetary  systems  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  contained  in 
^  early  part  of  the  paper — the  United  States  dollar,  which  has 
Jowid  its  way  to  Canada  and  other  places ;  the  rupee,  or  silver 
^^if^ncy  of  India,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  in  circulation  in  Hong 
^^'^g  and  other  outlying  areas — I  take  it  that,  had  proper  mea- 
"^iiBB  been  taken  when  the  United  States  were  first  peopled  from 
^'^is  country,  the  British  currency  would  have  been  prevalent 
^^ot^  at  the  present  moment.    I  am  not    sufficiently    aware 
^  the  history  of  the  matter,  but  presume  that  the  Mexican 
^Uar  was    the    basis    of    the    United    States'    dollar,   which 
'^QDiB  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  United    States, 
^^^Jiada,   Newfoundland,   and  other  places,  whereas  the  later 
Wienies  of  England — I  refer  more  particularly  to  Austraha — 
^^  adopted  our  currency  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.     Of 
^Inse,  in  India,  which  we  did  not  colonise,  but  conquered,  we 
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tfrenty-six  millions  in  notes  cannot  be  considered  an  addition  to  our 
siock  of  money.  If  we  adopted  the  notion  that  note  issues  are  to  be 
included  as  money,  we  should  have  to  take  a  great  deal  of  other 
paper,  which  passes  just  as  easily  and  usefully  as  notes  represent- 
ing money  do  in  carrying  on  the  transactions  of  our  great  country. 
I  tlxink  there  is  a  great  error  in  the  prevailing  idea  that  there  is 
necessity  for  a  larger  amount  of  gold.    I  am  at  issue  with  Mr. 
Giffen  and  some  others  who  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  appre- 
d&Uon  of  gold,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  we  never 
had   more  gold,  in  proportion  to  our  need  for  the  use  of  it,  than 
we  liave  at  the  present  moment,  because  we  have  learned,  through 
onir    mercantile  and   banking  transactions,   by  the  interchange 
of  paper  to  do  without  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  carrying  on  our 
bosixiess.    Perhaps  this  is  rather  a  fundamental  point  on  which  I 
wa  venturing  to  differ  from  Mr.  Probyn,  but  surely  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  we  should  inculcate  notions  that  seem  to  be  so  fallacious. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  has  certainly  point3d  out  an  evil  when 
he  remarks  upon  the  inexpediency  of  keeping  our  token  value  at 
80   small  a  figure  now  that  the  price  of  silver  has  deteriorated. 
We  must  put  more  silver  into  our  five-shilling  pieces  if  we  do  not 
^i^A'xxt  to  be  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience.    There  is  a  great 
^CQ^ptation  to  Government  to  coin  as  much  silver  as  possible 
whexi  it  circulates  at  a  much  more  enhanced  value  than  is 
'^P^esented  by  its  intrinsic  worth.    Another  point  is  that  in 
TO'^v  of  so  many  auriferous  discoveries  being  made  in  different 
P*rtB  of  the  world,  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  very  large 
incx^i^ge  in  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  this  would  tend  to  lessen 
^  inconvenience  arising  from  the  disparity  of  the  two  metals. 
^  ^W'e  had  more  gold  in  circulation  it  would  certainly  increase 
^    gold  value  of  silver,  but  the  remedy  does  not  appear  to  me 
^    consist   in    the  adoption  of    any  bi-metallic  system.     All 
^tory  serves  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain 
a  ^lative  value  for  any  length  of  time  between  any  two  substances 
— whether  gold,  or  silver,  or  com,  or  anything  else.    No  doubt 
ttid    ease  with  which  gold  is  transported  would  speedily  disturb 
^y  ^relation  which  could  be  fixed  by  law  as  the  proportionate 
^Ue  of  silver.     Such  relation  would  be  liable  to  be  upset  by  any 
^^'Se  discovery  of  gold,  so  that  I  think  any  attempt  to  tamper 
^^  the  coinage  by  introducing  a  double  standard  would  land  us 
^  Sxeat  confusion,  out  of  which  we  should  find  it  very  difficult 
^eed  to  emerge.    With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circula- 
wotiin  any  country,  such  an  estimate  must  be  very  largely  a  matter 
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of  gacss.    I  highly  appreciate  the  efiforts  of  those  gentlemen  who 
ai*e  conducting   very   patient  investigations  in  this  direction, 
but  I  question  whether  their  inquiries  will  result  in  anything  like 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  gold  we  possess.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  amount  of  gold  which  the  lecturer 
estimates  to  exist  in  India  is  really  to  be  found  there,  it  would  at 
once;solve  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  the 
Indian  Empire.    By  setting  up  this  standard  we  should  bring 
out  from  its  hidden  reserves  a  large  proportion  of  that  whiclT  is 
now  hoarded,  and  make  it  more  generally  useful.    The  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India  has 
been  the  supposed  drain  it  would  produce  on  the  bullion  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  way  as  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in 
Germany  did  depreciate  the  value  of  silver,  by  throwing  it  out  of 
circulation,  and  withdrawing  from  other  places  a  large  amount  of 
gold  in  its  room.    The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  gold  standard  now 
would  arise  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  silver.    Up  to 
the  present  time  the  calling  in  of  the  gold  coins,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  has  not  been  very  readily  responded  to.     If 
the  presumed  quantity  had  been  in  circulation  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  probably  have  received  more,  and  would 
not  have  extended  the  date  for  its  reception  until  March  31.     I 
saw,  however,  a  curious  argument  in  one  of  the  journals  of 
to-day,  recommending  the  holders  of  pre- Victorian  gold  to  retain 
it  in  their  possession,  for  in  a  Uttle  while  it  would  become  so 
scarce  as  to  be  valuable  to  coin  collectors,  who  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  it  than  it  is  now  worth.    Considering  the  mania 
which  leads  to  enormous  sums  being  spent  on  postage  stamps, 
I  think  this  suggestion  would  appeal  to  a  great  many  people, 
and    induce  them    to    retain    in   their  possession   that  which 
thev  would  otherwise  send  to  the  bank.    The  whole  of  this 
seems  to  point  to  the  ease  with  which  we  might  really  adopt 
one  standard  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  do 
this  would  be  no  small  step  towards  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  Colonies.    The  attainment  of  this  object  could  not  better  be 
promoted  than  by  the  introduction  and  adoption,  piece  by  piece, 
of  the  regulations  and  systems  of  the  Mother  Country,  which 
should  at  last  pervade  the  whole  of  our  Empire.     Coinage  should 
be  a  very  easy  thing  to  begin  with.     We  might  then  go  on  to 
weights  and  measures,  and  so  on,  until  by  degrees,  owing  to  iden- 
tical laws  and  usages,  the  whole  of  our  possessions  might  become 
assimilated  to  the  Mother  Country.    Much  advantage  would 
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•fieme  lo  trade,  and  an  impetus  be  given  to  the  transport  of  large 
numbers  of  oar  population  from  the  home  country  to  the  Colonies, 
"when  they  found  that  money,  laws,  customs,  and  things  in  general 
(perhaps  postage  in  particular)  were  analogous  to  those  which 
they  had  left  behind.  No  doubt  the  great  fact  to  be  realised  here 
at  home  is  the  necessity  of  inducing  our  population  to  leave  the 
centre  which  they  cling  to  here,  and  spread  themselves  over  our 
whole  dominion.  We  must  always  keep  this  point  steadily  in 
view,  and  until  we  do  that  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  the  many 
evils  under  which  we  groan  in  this  coimtry  at  the  present  time, 
or  develop  to  the  full  extent  the  various  possessions  which  go  to 
make  up  our  great  and  glorious  Empire.  I  beg  to  tender  my 
thanks,  and  the  thanks,  I  am  sure,  of  the  whole  meeting,  to  Mr. 
Probyn,  for  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  his 
subject,  and  for  the  very  valuable  information  which  he  has  placed 
in  our  possession. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Thobnton,  C.S.I. :    The  only  observations  I  have 
to  offer  on  Mr.  Probyn's  paper  have   reference  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  currencies  of  India.    In  that  portion 
Mr.  Probyn  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the   great   incon- 
venience resulting  from   the  fact   that  many  of  the  feudatory 
etates  of  India  coin  cuad   circulate   in  their  territories   rupees 
differing  in  weight  and  fineness  from  the  British   rupee.    He 
has  correctly  stated  that,  with  a  view  of  gradually  putting  an 
end  to  this  imsatisfactory  state  of   things,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1876  by  the  Legislative   Council   of   India,  empowering  the 
British  Grovemment  to   enter  into  arrangements  with  Native 
States,  whereby  the   latter   should   agree  to  close  their  mints, 
and  the  former  undertake  to  coin  rupees  for  them  of  the  same 
wei^t   and  fineness  as    British    rupees,  but  with   a   special 
device  appropriate  to  the  different  Native  States  concerned — the 
rupees  so  coined  to  have  free  circulation  in  British  India.    It  so 
happens  that  in  1876  and  1877  I  held  the  post  of  Acting  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  therefore  became 
my  duty,  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy,  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  measure.    During  the  time  I  held  office  I  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  out  completely  in  the  case  of  one  Native  State — the 
Bajput  State  of  Alwar.    For  this  State  a  large  number  of  rupees 
were  coined  in  the  Calcutta  Mint,  having  an  effigy  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  special 
device  connecting  the  coinage  with  the  State  which  issued  it.    So 
for  as  I  am  aware  the  arrangement  worked  well,  and  I  was  in 
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negotiation  with  two  or  three  other  Native  States  for  the  Bazna 
object  when  I  was  transferred  to  another  appointment.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  this  evening  that  my  negotiations 
had  borne  fruit,  and  that  the  measure  had  been  extended ;  but  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Probjm's  paper  that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
If  so,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  matter  for  great  regret ;  for  I  feel 
certain  that,  if  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of 
India  would  seriously  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject,  it  would 
succeed,  without  great  difficulty,  in  inducing  other  Native  States 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  State  of  Alwar,  and  place  their 
diverse  currencies  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  British  India. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  observations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  great  desirability  of  having  a  uniform  gold  standard  iot 
the  Empire,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  standard 
might  be  adopted  for  India  without  indenting  greatly  on  the  gold 
supplies  of  the  world.  On  this  subject  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Probyn  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Association,  and  it  contained  a  definite  scheme  for  cairying  out 
the  measure  above  suggested.  The  paper,  like  all  those  prepared 
by  Mr.  Probyn,  was  well  thought  out  and  interesting;  but  it 
failed  to  convince  the  hearers,  who  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  to  attempt,  under  present  circxmistances,  to  turn  the  free 
silver  coinage  of  India  into  a  token  coinage  based  on  gold,  how- 
ever convenient  it  might  be  to  the  Government  and  external 
traders  and  remitters,  would  be  unjust  to  debtors,  and  generally 
disastrous  to  the  people,  for  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enor- 
mously depreciating  the  vast  reserve  of  uncoined  silver  held  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  and  bullion,  and  thus  dis* 
organise  internal  trade,  break  down  settlements  of  land  revenue^ 
impoverish  the  peasantry,  and  cause  general  confusion. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.G.B.) :  Our 
thanks  are  very  justly  due  to  Mr.  Probyn  for  the  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us 
to-night.  It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  a 
general,  broad  view  of  the  entire  circulating  medium  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  presented,  and  I  feel  that 
it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  have  such  a  paper  on  record.  I  think 
the  first  thing  that  must  strike  anyone  who  is  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  when  he  looks  into  Mr.  Probyn's 
paper,  is  the  extraordinary  anomalies  and  contrasts  which  exist 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  various  Colonies  which  apparently 
are  otherwise  very  similarly  circumstanced.    I  think  we  must  aU 
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Iw  impressed,  too,  by  the  immense  varieties  of  coinage  existing 
in  the  different  Colonies ;  and,  although  it  is  not  customary  to 
gi?6  the  Colonial  Office  much  credit  for  over-consideration  in  the 
case  of  the  Colonies,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  exerted  its 
influence  with  the  British  Mint  to  procure  coins  of  the  most 
ttvane  composition  and  denominations  for  those  Colonies  that 
iMfe  asked  for  them.  We  hear  about  the  gold  dollar  which  is 
eomed  specially  for  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  which  is  a 
HftHe  more  valuable  than  that  which  exists  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States ;  we  hear,  also,  of  the  nickel  coinage  made  for  the 
lioiaica  negroes,  and  the  bronze  cents  of  a  rupee  manufactured 
fw  the  coolies  in  Mauritius.  All  this  shows  the  immense  amount 
^  tnmble,  whether  with  a  good  result  or  not,  which  is  taken  by 
^  country  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  its  Colonial  subjects. 
Another  curious  anomaly  is  that  with  regard  to  the  paper  issues 
^  Uie  different  Colonies.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  one-pound 
■oieg  circulate  freely.  In  Cape  Colony — my  last  Colony — the 
lowest  denomination  of  note  is  one  for  four  pounds ;  but  in  Natal, 
^Aich  is  a  semi-crown  Colony,  there  is  not  only  a  one-poimd 
vote,  but  a  ten-shilling  note,  the  same  as  in  the  Transvaal. 
^Ehose  are  important  differences,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
ik  paper  we  have  heard  to-night  will  lead  to  a  fuller  examination 
^  the  currency  question  as  a  whole,  and  that  some  modifications 
I)*  alterations  of  the  system  in  one  Colony  or  the  other  will  very 
AirUy  follow.  Therefore,  I  think  Mr.  Probyn  has  rendered  very 
^QQBiderable  service  to  the  Colonies  by  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
in  presenting  in  so  popular  a  form  the  facts  he  has  gathered 
together,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  ask  you  to  join  with 
B>6  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very  able  and 
"•fructive  paper. 

Hr.  Lesley  C.  Pbobyn,  in  reply,  said :  I  should  just  like  to 
fikake  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
ll^ ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  would  allude  to  what  has  fallen  from 
Jb.  Bourne,  though  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
\  iNitical  economy,  as  to  whether  or  not  money  is  one  of  the 
^^rtant  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth.  I  myself  do  not 
V^  see  how  we  should  get  on  without  money.  I  do  not  think 
^ttde  would  get  on  without  it,  or  the  Colonies;  but  I  will 
M  stay  to  discuss  that.  What  I  do  say  is — and  I  think  that 
lb.  Bourne,  on  reconsideration,  will  agree  with  me — that  I  was 
x|^  in  including,  as  I  did  in  my  paper,  notes  under  the  term 
''money."    I  did  not  give  a  definition  of  money.    I  merely  said 


ine  proposal  I  made  two  ye 
India.     I  expressly  kept  that 
not  going  to  discuss  it  now.    ^ 
in  having  for  our  Chairman  to 
man  who  has  had  more  varied 
than  any  man  living,  and  I  ha 
being  able  to  present  my  pap 
under  his  auspices.    I  therefore 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
evening. 

The  proceedings  then  termina 
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rWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

B  Twenty-second  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
nury  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland-avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
ruary  18, 1890. 

be  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  presided. 

he  Sbcbetaby  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  which  were 
finned. 

he  Ghaibman  nominated  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  on 
nlf  of  the  Council,  and  Major  W.  M.  Bell  on  behalf  of  the 
bwB,  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council, 
he  Annual  Beport,  which  had  previously  been  circulated 
mgst  the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Repobt. 

be  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
I  Twenty-second  Annual  Beport.  The  Statement  of  Accounts, 
i?hich  it  is  accompanied,  is  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character, 
tt  shows  an  income  for  the  past  year — exclusive  of  the  Build- 
Amiiversary  Banquet,  and  Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive 
IMe  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees— of  £7,738  7s.  lid., 
g  £1,157  5s.  6d.  in  excess  of  any  previous  year, 
he  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  is  equally  gratifying,  and 
eds  all  past  records,  145  Resident  and  380  Non-Besident  Fel- 
i— together  525 — Shaving  been  elected,  as  compared  with  283 
Qgl888.  At  the  close  of  1889  the  list  comprised  1,303  Besident 
2,259  Non-Besident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  3,562,  of  whom  8 
I  Honorary  Fellows  and  688  Life  Fellows.  No  less  than  135 
ms  compounded  for  their  Annual  Subscription,  and  thus 
tne  Life  Fellows,  against  72  in  1888. 

le  Institute  has  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  His  Grace 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.C.S.I.,  one  of  its 
oal  founders  and  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  William  Westgarth, 
yt  the  original  Honorary  Auditors,  who  discharged  the  duties 
at  office  without  intermission ;  and  the  following  Fellows : — 
inand  F.  Armytage,  Victoria ;  Thomas  Baillie,  Victoria ;  J. 
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P.  Bear,  Victoria ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blachford,  G.C.M.G.  (for- 
merly Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies); 
Captain  M.  S.  Blyth,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Colony ;  J.  McCarty  Browne, 
Tasmania ;  Michael  Bugle,  British  Guiana ;  Hon.  E.  Campbell, 
M.L.C.,  New  Zealand ;  Dr.  P.  Chiappini,  Cape  Colony ;  David 
Clarkson ;  F.  W.  Cosens ;  J.  Coutts  Crawford,  New  Zealand ; 
Dominic  D.  Daly,  British  North  Borneo ;  Sir  Charles  Du  Cane, 
K.C.M.G.  (formerly  Governor  of  Tasmania) ;  Dr.  George  Dancan, 
New  South  Wales ;  William  Duncan  ;  Edward  Edwards,  West 
Africa;  G.  A.  Forshaw,  British  Guiana;  Chevalier  0.  W.  A. 
Forssman,  Transvaal ;  E.  E.  H.  Francis,  British  Guiana ;  Charles 
F.  Gahan,  Postmaster-General,  Western  Australia ;  Mr.  Justice 
T.  B.  Gillies,  New  Zealand ;  Ludwig  H.  Goldschmidt,  M.L.A., 
Cape  Colony;  John  Gordon,  Victoria;  Samuel  W.  Gray,  New 
South  Wales;  George  C.  Hawker,  Jun.,  .South  Australia;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Hiddingh,  Cape  Colony;  W.  A.  Higgs;  C.  H.  Hontly, 
C.M.G.,  Cape  Colony;  Julius  P.  Jameson,  Cape  Colony ;  Edward 
A.  Jeffreys ;  W.  Bushby  Jones,  Victoria ;  Alfred  S.  Kindred, 
British  Honduras;  J.  B.  Kyshe,  Mauritius;  Dr.  J.  M.  Laing; 
Dr.  Samuel  Leary,  British  Guiana;  Hon.  Albert  Lewis,  Q.C., 
Barbados ;  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Littleton,  C.M.G. ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Lynch, 
M.L.C.,  Barbados  ;  W.  L.  Marchant,  South  Australia ;  Sir  James 
Marshall,  C.M.G.  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gold  Coast) ; 
W.  H.  Maturin,  C.B. ;  Colonel  E.  McMurdo;  Samuel  Mitchell, 
Grenada;  George  C.  Moor,  Cape  Colony ;  H.  C.  Oldfield,  Trans- 
vaal ;  Hon.  Francis  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  Victoria ;  John  Pagan, 
Gold  Coast  Colony ;  George  H.  Purvis,  Victoria ;  Captain  H.  F. 
Richmond ;  Sir  C.  Farquhar  Shand  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Mauritius) ;  Sir  Thomas  Sidgreaves  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Straits  Settlements) ;  W.  B.  Smith,  Cape  Colony ;  Wm.  Amott 
Stewart;  P.  F.  Tidman,  C.M.G.;  J.  R.  Tuckett,  Victoria; 
George  Watt,  New  South  Wales ;  John  Wilks,  Victoria ; 
Frederick  Wyatt. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  death 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.G.S.I., 
Vice-President,  and  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  William  Walker 
and  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Councillors ;  and  have  been  filled 
up,  in  terms  of  Rule  6,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Fellows,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  as  a  Vice-President,  and  of  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton, 
Mr.  John  Paterson,  and  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
as    Councillors.      The    following    retire,    in     conformity    with 
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e  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election :  President,  H.B.H. 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  &a.  Vice-Preaidente ; 
.  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.F. ;  The  Bight  Hon. 
Marquis  of  DufFerin  and  Ava,  E.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.G.B. ; 
I  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  E.T.,  G.C.M.G.;  The 
ht  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G. ;  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
lingford  and  Clermont,  K.P.  Councillors :  Sir  John  Coode, 
!.M.G. ;  Mr.  Jacob  Montefiore;  Dr.  John  Eae,  F.R.S. ;  Mr. 
er  Bedpath ;  Sir  Charles  K.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. ;  and  Mr. 
lesA.  Youl,  C.M.G. 

D  view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances,  and  in 
tinuation  of  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  during  the  lost 
years,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pay  off  on  July  1, 
0,  an  additional  amount  of  £1,666 .  Os.  9d.  beyond  the  stipulated 
'-yearly  instalments,  in  reduction  of  the  loan  raised  for  pur- 
sing the  freehold  of  the  site  of  the  Institute.  This  operation 
accelerate,  by  a  further  period  of  three  years,  the  repayment 
he  entire  loan,  which  will  thus  be  extinguished  not  later  than 
'  1, 1917,  instead  of  July  1,  1926,  as  originally  provided. 
he  Council  recommend  the  following  alterations  in  the  Boles 
ting  to  the  qualification  and  election  of  candidates,  aa 
oving  some  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  as  to  their  con- 
vtion,  and  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
rtet:— 

Bnle  9.  That  for  the  words  "  Bvery  gentleman  desi- 
rous of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the 
following  words  be  substituted :  "  Every  gentleman,  being 
a  British  subject,  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Institute 
as  a  Fellow." 

Bule  13.  That  for  the  words  "Gentlemen  resident  in 
Uie  Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fel- 
lows," the  following  words  be  substituted:  "Gentlemen 
resident  in  the  Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  British  subjects,  may  be  elected  oa 
Hon-Besident  Fellows." 

Appendix   (No.  1).    Form  of    Candidate's  Certificate. 

That  the  words  "a  British  subject"  be  inserted  before 

the  words,  "being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal 

Colonial  Institute." 

\  Banquet,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 

odation  of  the  Institute,  took  place  in  March  last,  and  was 
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attended  by  a  nnmerous  and  distingnished  company,  over  whom 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, presided.  The  practical  utility  of  the  work  in  which  the 
Institute  has  been  so  long  engaged,  and  the  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised in  promoting  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  by  cultivating 
closer  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
received  full  recognition  from  the  various  speakers  and  the  public 
Press. 

The  annual  Conversazione  was  again  held  in  the  Boyal  Albert 
Hall  and  the  adjacent  conservatory,  and  was  attended  by  2,404 
persons. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Session  have  been  held  as  usual 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  and  the  following 
papers  have  been  read  since  the  date  of  the  last  Report : — 

'*  Australasian  Public  Finance."    By  Mr.  WilUam  West- 
garth. 

"Canadian  Lands  and  their  Development."    By  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Moore. 

"Tasmania:   Its  Resources  and  Prospects."    By  Mr. 
E.  N.  C.  Braddon. 

"  The  Native  Princes  of  India,  and  their  Relations  with 
the  British  Government."     By  Sir  Lepel  GriflBn,  E.C.S.I. 
"  A  Winter  Tour  in  South  Africa."    By  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Aids  to  Australasian  Development."    By  Mr.  Matthew 
Macfie. 

"Hong  Kong  and  its  Trade  Connections.*'  By  Mr. 
William  Keswick. 
The  annexed  tabulated  statement  shows  that  the  additions  to 
the  Library  numbered  770  volumes,  722  pamphlets,  22,189 
newspapers,  25  maps,  and  162  miscellaneous  gifts.  One  of 
the  most  important  acquisitions  consists  of  the  entire  series  of 
original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  by  William  Westall, 
A.R.A.,  Landscape  Artist  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  dis- 
covery and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Matthew  Flinders,  of  H.M.S.  Investigator,  in  the  years  1801, 
1802,  and  1803.  This  collection,  which  the  Council  secured  by 
purchase,  includes  a  few  sketches  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  Investigator  called  on  her  voyage  to  Australia,  and, 
together  with  the  Report  of  FUnders'  voyage  already  in  the  Library, 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  records  of  the  greatest 
historic  interest  and  value.    Amongst  other  important  additions 
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'The  Principal  NavigatioiiB,  Voyages,  and  Disooverifls  of  tiiA 
liflh  Nation,  £c.,"  by  Bicliard  Hakluyt;  Churchill's  collec- 
(rf  Voyi^es  and  Travels,  the  Harleian  collection  of  Voyages 
Travels,  and  numerous  works  dealing  with  the  history, 
nunent,  and  trade  of  the  various  Colonies  and  India.  The 
itnte  is  again  indebted  to  the  majority  of  the  Colonial 
Broments  for  their  Parliamentary  publications,  which  are 
nlted  with  increasing  frequency. 

M  library  contained  on  December  31  7,654  volumes,  3,585 
pblets,  and  221  files  of  newspapers.  As  usual,  files  of  76 
■nial  newspapers,  for  which  there  was  insufficient  space  in 
toBtitate,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
*  ara  carefully  preserved,  and  are  readily  accessible. 
CDof  sheets  of  several  forthcoming  works  relating  to  the 
mies  have  been  submitted  to  the  Council  by  Fellows  of 
bistitute,  with  a  view  to  their  being  published  under  the 
.wees  of  the  Institute.  A  special  Committee  has  been  deputed 
nmine  and  revise  such  proofs,  and  report  whether  the  infor- 
ion  therein  contained  is  sound  and  trustworthy.  As  a  result 
lis  arrangemeut,  it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  instructive  and 
lable  works  will  be  produced.  The  first  of  the  series,  "  The 
i  Indies,"  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.,  has  already 
1  published.  The  Bev.  William  Greswell,  M.A.,  Oxon,  also 
mee  io  bring  out  a  series  of  works  on  the  History  and 
gmphy  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  which  will  be 
)d  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 

nee  the  last  annual  meeting  was  held,  several  communica- 
I  have  passed  between  the  Committees  of  the  Boyal  Coloniid 
itate  and  the  Imperial  Institute ;  and  it  has  been  mutually 
sd  that  further  steps  relating  to  the  arrangements  proposed 
"ean  the  two  Institutes  should  remain  in  abeyance  until  the 
Kul  Institute  is  in  a  more  advanced  condition. 
i»  admission  of  Colonial  Government  securities  into  the 
{(try  of  Trust  Fund  investments,  has  repeatedly  been  ui^ed 
ier  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Coaucil,  who  note  with 
fkction  that  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been  appointed 
le  Treasury  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  this  important 

)Ct. 

iloniatfl  residing  in  the  Mother  Country  have  been  relieved 
much  inequitable  taxation  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  House 
nds,  in  the  case  of  "  Colquhoun  v.  Brooks,"  whereby  it  was 
y  decided  that  income-tax  is  not  payable  on  profits  accruing 
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oufc  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  they  are  remitted  home,  and 
that ''  moneys  received  in  this  country  are  the  only  portion  of 
income  which  is  taxable/'  It  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  Fellows  that  the  Council  have  drawn  the  attention  of  H.M. 
Government  to  another  hardship  inflicted  on  Colonists  and  other 
owners  of  personal  property  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  Imperial 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Acts,  and  have  urged  that  the  present 
anomalous  condition  of  the  law  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  to  exempt  personal  property  not  situate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  liability  to  pay  legacy  duty  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  connected  with 
the  Fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  Behring's  Sea, 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  tbe  United  States,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

The  prolonged  irritation  in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  is  deplored  by  the  Coimcil,  who  trust  that  existing 
Treaties  may  be  revised  and  placed  upon  a  footing  consistent 
with  the  altered  condition  of  the  times  and  the  development 
of  the  important  natural  resources  of  the  island.  Although 
the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  over  this  the  oldest  Colony  of  the 
Empire  is  undisputed,  the  anomaly  remains  that  the  French  claim 
exclusive  fishing  rights  along  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  coast, 
as  explained  in  a  Eeport,  presenting  the  leading  features  of  the 
question,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  GouncU 
and  published,  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows  and  the  public, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  Vol.  VII.,  1876-6,  pp.  6  to 
35 ;  and  this  claim  of  the  French  has  recently  been  extended  by 
them  to  lobster  as  well  as  cod-fishing,  to  the  right  of  erecting 
factories  for  lobster-canning,  and  also  to  taking  bait  for  exporta- 
tion and  for  the  use  of  their  Bank-fishing-ships.  These  claims 
are  disputed  by  the  Colonists,  and  are  the  prominent  difi&culties 
of  the  present  moment. 

The  preliminary  consultations  between  the  several  Australasian 
Governments  respecting  Australasian  Federation  have  been 
observed  with  much  interest  by  the  Council,  who  trust  that  the 
Conference  proposed  to  be  held  in  Melbourne  will  result  in  a 
patriotic  agreement,  which  will  serve  to  promote  alike  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colonies  and  the  imity  and  strength  of  the  Empire. 

The  recent  extension  of  British  influence  in  Africa  promisee 
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to  stimolate  tbe  work  of  colonisatioii  on  that  ContitieDt, 
the  same  time,  benefit  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
1  by  opening  np  new  markets  for  their  products  and 
stures,  and  providing  fresh  outlets  for  the  profitable 
aent  of  capital.  In  their  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  a 
8  expressed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  comply 
)  request  of  the  Queen  of  Amatongaland  for  the  establlsh- 
a  British  Protectorate  over  her  dominions ;  and,  although 
!  not  been  literally  carried  out,  the  Council  observe  with 
itisfaction  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  to  Her 
'b  Government  has  been  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
ga  people.  The  Council  auxioualy  await  the  result  of  the 
ions  that  are  now  proceeding  respecting  the  future  of 
nd,  as  they  continue  to  attach  tbe  highest  importance 
jh  influence  being  supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa, 
ivitation  from  the  London  Committee  of  the  Jamaica 
ion  of  1891,  to  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  the 
of  the  undertaking,  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  Council, 
minated  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.G.M.G.,  as  their  repre- 
e  on  the  Kshibition  Committee. 

Council,  at  the  invitation  of  the  English  Members  of  the 
bional  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Statistics,  held  at  Vienna 
,  and  in  view  of  tbe  importance  of  Sanitation  to  the 
i,  have  deputed  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosse  and  Dr.  John  Bae  to 
1  a  general  Committee  for  organising  an  International 
c  Congress,  to  be  held  in  London  in  1891. 
inclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
that  has  attended  tbe  efforts  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
the  great  cause  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the  integrity 
Impure,  and  on  tbe  increased  attention  that  has  been  given 
lial  affairs  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  this  country 
e  Institute  was  founded  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
2Qth,  1890.  J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN,  Secretary. 

DONATIONS  TO  BUILDING  FUND. 
(To  Decbubbb  31,  1669.) 

£      a.  a. 
umonnced  in  previous  Beporta  5,117    0    9 

Jnhotm  (TrBJisTeAl]   21    0    0 

.  airial  (Now  South  Wales) 2    2    0 

idfoid   1    1    0 

£5,1«1    3    9 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
DXCBMBEB  81,  1889. 


Payments. 

£      8.  d. 

tSftluias  and  Wages 1,26G    5  4 

Fdntfaig  Proceedings,  &c 451    4  9 

Adrertising  Meetings  84  17  7 

Hire  of  Rooms  for  Meetings,  and  Expenses  186  10  9 

Baporting  Meetings 26    5  0 

Hapozts  of  Meetings  sent  to  Fellows    194    2  2 

Portages 864    4  4 

Stafeionezy 160  17  0 

Newspapers    96  16  8 

liteaiy— Books,  Binding,  &c 227  14  11 

Honsakeeper,  Fuel,  Light,  &c 96    8  4 

Building,  Fumiturc,  Repairs,  &c 299    8  11 

Guests'  Dinner  Fund 20  la    7 

Rates  and  Taxes  264  14  6 

Fire  Ihsnrance 19  19  0 

Ckmyersazione — 

Befreshments £236    4    4 

Royal  Albert  Hall    115    0    0 

Floral  Decorations   40    0    0 

Musio 91  17  11 

Printing 21    2    0 

504    4    3 

AniiiYersary  Banquet  — 

Hfttel  M^tropole    £480    1    0 

Musio 17  17    0 

Printing 19    7.0 

517    5    0 

Gratuity .• 80    0    0 

Miscellaneous    80  16    4 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £1,361    1    3 

Principal 1,840    8    7 

3,210    9  10 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error,  refimded 9    0    0 

8,061  13    8 
Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £2,075  15    3 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 12  19    4 

2,088  14    7 

£10,150    7  10 

M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  TreatWir, 
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Qaardian   (British    Hondniaa), 


isCitate  of  HoUiuid    

UUit&ry    Gazette   (New  Sonth 

Pioprieton  of 

Inseum  (Wallington,  New  Eea- 


'ffice 

bftndard  ( Jajnaioa) ,  Proprietors  of 

nd  India,  Proprietors  ol   

b1  (Majutoba),  Fioprietors  of  .. 

John,  K.C.M.G 

■6t  ConunisBioner  of 

1[  &  Co..  Limited   

n  of  London 

B.  (Victoria) 

piiotois  o[   

Ilmngton  de  la    

mts  for  the  Colonies 

Rinicle    (British  Ouiana),  Pro- 


Downs    Gazette    (Quaanalsjtd), 

F.  (Ofuiadd) 

Damell  (Britieb  Ouiiuia) 

Bsra.  P.  >t,  Sons  (Natal) 

nt  of  Minos  and  Water  Supply, 

nt  of  Minos.  New  South  Wales 

J.H 

i  KolonialgcsoIlBohaft   

rewaJTronsvaal),  Proprietors  of 

W.,  Hong  Kong 

Dial,  Proprietors  of 

.  niostrated  (Canada),  Proprie- 

irrie  &  Co.,  Messrs 
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hamber  of  Commerce    

layorof 

;,  A.  (Wostom  Anatralia) 

ffn  (Sherbro'),  Proprietors  of    . . 

.natraloslan,  Proprietors  of 

k  Assooiation    

B*  Information  Office 

and  Commercial  News  (Western 
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)Tlev  (Melboome),  ProprUtora 


of    .... 
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North- West    Provinoes   (India),  Oovom- 

znent  of 

Nova  Sootia,  Govemment  of 

Nora  Scotia  Historical  Society 

Nova  Scotia  Legislative  Library 

Oamam  Mail  (New  Zealand)  ^Proprietors  of 

O'Hallozan,  J.  S 

Ontario,  Government  of 

Orient  Steamship  Company 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 

prietozs  of • 

Packer,  F.  H 

Patterson,  A.  Dickson  (Canada) 

Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 

Company    

Peihenck,  £.  A 

Petre,  Hon.  Henry 

Pharmaceutical  Board  of  Victoria 

Pharmacy  Board  of  Victoria 

Pictorial    Australian,    South   Australia, 

Proprietors  of 

Planters'  Oazette,  Proprietors  of 

Port  Elizabeth  Chambier  of  Commerce  . . 

Plymouth  Free  Public  Library 

"Part  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of  ... . 
Potche&&oom  Budget,  Proprietors  of . . . . 

Price,  C.C.  (British  Honduras)    

Punjab,  Qovemment  of 

Qn'Appelle  Progress  (Canada),  Proprietors 

Quebec,  Oovemment  of 

Queensland,  Government  of 

Queensland,  Agent-GOneral  for 

Queensland,  Bregistrar-General 

Queensland  Figaro,  Proprietors  of 

Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Qneenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 

Proprietors  of    

Regina   Journal    (Canada),    Proprietors 

of 

Begina  Leader  (Canada),  Proprietors  of. . 

RenUm,  A.  Wood 

Richards,  Glanville  &  Co 

Ridley,  Miss 

Robertson,  Andrew  (Canada) 

Rohde,  R.  T 

Roper,  Freeman,  C.S 

Rc^ul     Agricultural     and     Commercial 

Society  of  British  Guiana 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch)    . . 
Royal  Engineer  Listitute,  Chatham  .... 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

R<mkl  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia 

(New  South  Wales  Branch)  
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»f  csLgartn,  VV , 

West  Indian  Conference  on  Quarantine 
West  Indian  Quarterly,  Proprietors  of 

White,  Colonel  W.  (Canada) 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Yochmonitz,  A.  (Kimberley) 
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for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  i 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Ghaibman  called  upon  the 
his  financial  statement. 

Sir  M.  P.  Ommanney.  K.r  M  n 
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ram  £1,700  to  over  £7,700  a  year,  and  whicli  finds  that  the  cur- 
en^  of  its  debt  has  been  decreased  in  the  still  shorter  period  of 
nly  three  years  by  nearly  one-foortb,  may  fairly  be  congratn- 
ited  on  the  prosperoas  condition  of  its  afbirs,  and  may  feel 
horoughly  satisfied  that  in  entrusting  the  management  of  those 
Sairs  to  its  Council  it  has  secured  a  most  able  and  efficient  dis- 
harge  of  its  trust.  I  do  not  think  that  any  better  test  of  the 
lanagement  could  possibly  be  applied  than  an  examination  of 
be  policy  pursued  by  the  Council  in  dealing  with  the  debt.  A 
dbt  of  some  £35,000,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  something 
ike  £1,800,  extending  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  was  nndoubt- 
dly  a  very  heavy  burden  on  an  institution  whose  income  at  the 
ime  the  debt  was  incurred  was  very  little  more  than  between . 
:4,000  and  £5,000.  That  the  Council  should  have  been  able  by 
.  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  those  receipts  which  may  be 
egarded  mainly  in  the  light  of  capital,  viz.,  the  life  subscriptions 
-to  reduce  the  debt  by  something  like  £3,700  in  the  coarse  of 
hree  years,  and  to  d'ttiiiish  its  currency  from  forty  years  to 
ibont  thirty,  is,  I  think,  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
Tbeie.  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  the  nature  of  details  eon- 
lected  with  the  accounts  to  which  (besides  these  general  qoes- 
ions  of  income  and  debt)  I  need  call  attention.  It  will  be 
loticed  that  the  accounts  show  certain  incieases  in  the  payments. 
Hiey  are  not  considerable.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  regard 
hem  aa  anything  more  than  a  proper  and  proportionate  increase 
if  the  expenses,  looking  to  the  largely  extended  area  of  the 
iistitate's  operations,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 
vhich  has  necessarily  followed.  There  is,  however,  one  item  to 
rbich  I  would  like  to  invite  special  attention,  and  that  is  the 
Qorease  of  £167 — which  is,  after  all,  not  a  large  increase — ^in  the 
tern  "  Salaries  and  wages."  I  think  every  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
ate  present  to-day  will  feel  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council 
lU  been  able  to  recognise  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by 
tat  most  efficient  Secretary  and  his  staff  in  some  small  measure 
ly  giving  to  them  these  increases  of  their  salaries.  The  only 
emaining  feature  of  the  accounts — which,  I  think,  are  very  plain 
nd  speak  for  themselves — which  seem  to  call  for  notice  is  the 
atisfaetory  fact  that  we  begin  the  year  with  a  balance  of  £2,088, 
M  against  £1,S57  last  year.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  condi- 
ionfl  under  which  we  commence  our  financial  year  are  eminently 
atisfaetory,  and  most  favourable  to  the  accompUshment  of  the 
mportant  and  useful  objectsforwhich  this  Institute  was  founded.. 
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all  times  forward  to  racogoise  and  support  the  interestB  of  the 
coontry,  and  his  presence  on  the  occasion  was  of  great  valne 
to  the  Itutitnte.  In  the  courBe  of  the  year  meetings  have 
been  held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms.  Yon  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  the  Institute  is  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who 
took  the  tronhlfl  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers, 
which  have  been  remarkable  for  the  amotmt  of  information 
concentrated  in  a  small  space  and  the  interest  of  the  topics 
diecnssed.  Among  the  good  works  done  by  our  Institute, 
not  the  least  valuable  is  the  circulation  over  so  wide 
an  area  of  the  important  information  contained  in  many  of  these 
papers.  The  Library  is  mentioned  in  the  report.  On  December 
31  the  Library  contained  7,654  volmnes,  3,585  pamphlets,  and  221 
files  of  newspapers,  and  it  is  continually  receiving  valoable 
additions.  In  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  770  volmnes  were 
added  to  the  collection.  The  report  adverts  to  a  matter  of  con- 
nderable  practical  importance — the  admission  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  I  am 
C^lod  to  observe  that  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  the  result  may  be  the  admission  of  these 
seetirities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  Anything 
which  facilitates  the  financial  operations  of  the  Colonies  in  this 
country  is  a  link — a  practical  and  valuable  link — between  the 
Mother  Couutry  and  her  Daughter  States.  The  report  refers, 
as  is  proper,  to  various  matters  of  interest  ia  connection  with  the 
ColonieB.  "  The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  con- 
nected with  theFisheries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboardandinBehring's 
Sea,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  means  of 
diplomatic  n^otiations,"  and  reference  is  also  made  to  the  pro- 
longed irritation  in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
These  subjects  bring  before  ns  the  value  of  an  Institute  like  this, 
whose  business  is  to  watch  over  matters  of  this  kind,  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  them,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
opinion  on  all  matters  in  which  our  Colonial  fellow -subjects  are 
deeply  interested.  The  report  refers  to  the  most  important 
movement  which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  a  great  Aostralasian 
Federation.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  my  dear  friend  Sir  Henry 
Parkes — veteran  statesman  of  Australasia — has  been  able  to  take 
the  lead  in  this    most    important   proceeding.    We  must    all 
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Swaziland,  as  they  continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to 
British  influence  being  supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa."  It 
cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  disposal  of  Swaziland  is  a 
very  debateable  question.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  a  question  of  controversial  politics.  This  being  so,  I  doubt 
— ^)eaking  with  due  deference  to  the  Council — whether  an  institu- 
tion constituted  as  is  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  ought  to  take 
so  prominent  a  part,  and  to  express  so  decided  an  opinion, 
with  respect  to  a  question  of  controversial  politics.  I  cannot 
help  expressing  some  regret  that,  with  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  this 
paragraph  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  report  now 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  I  shall  not 
weary  you  with  discussing  the  question  in  detail,  but  I  will 
briefly  ask  your  attention  to  the  position  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  Swaziland.  The  whole  question  must  be  con- 
sidered as  sub  judice.  A  Joint  Commission  has  been  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  South 
^  African  Eepublic  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  afliairs  in 
Swaziland,  and  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  with  respect  to  that  country,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  as  best  can  be  done  the  various  interests  that 
have  there  sprung  up.  It  is  quite  recently  that  Her  Majesty's 
representative,  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  returned  to  England.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  his  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  but,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  the  Government  to 
consider  the  report  and  to  deal  with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  submit,  it  is  not 
judicious  on  ex  parte  statements — as  no  doubt  the  statements  to 
some  extent  are  that  have  been  placed  before  the  Coxmcil — 
and  while  an  international  inquiry  is  pending,  that  this  meeting 
should  be  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Swaziland  ?  It  is  an  independent  native  territory  at  pre- 
sent, but,  owing  to  the  number  of  concessions  made  by  the  late 
King — grazing  concessions  to  the  Boers,  mineral  and  other  con- 
cessions to  Europeans — the  country  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  confusion  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  future  Swazi- 
land King  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  govern  the  country  and  to 
protect  the  various  interests  which  have  grown  up  in  the  country. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  a  treaty  exists  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  President  of  the  South  African 
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Bepublic,  according  to  which  neither  this  country  nor  the  Trans- 
vaal can  acquire  possession  of  Swaziland  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  contracting  party.  Those  who  know  the  geographical 
position  of  Swaziland,  and  how  that  country  is  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Transvaal,  can  have  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  England  may  be  disposed  to  do,  the 
Transvaal  Government  will  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  disposal 
of  Swaziland  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  Independent  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  the 
Transvaal  territory  surrounds  Swaziland  on  three  sides,  while  no 
part  of  Swaziland  touches  British  territory. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.G.M.G.  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  intermpt 
my  friend  Mr.  Vintcent,  but  it  really  appears  to  me  he  is  a  little 
out  of  order  in  discussing  a  very  important  public  question  on 
this  occasion.  I  do  not  think  the  paragraph  in  the  report 
justifies  his  going  into  the  whole  Swaziland  question.  Mr. 
Vintcent  is,  as  I  know,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Gape  Golony,  but  he  is  hardly  entitled,  I  think,  on  this 
occasion  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  on  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion. 

The  Ghatrman  :  I  declare  the  ballot  closed.  I  am  not  a  very 
experienced  chairman  at  these  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  form  an  opinion  offhand,  I  apprehend  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  those  outside  the  Gouncil  to  express  their  views  on  the 
report. 

Mr.  Vintcent  :  I  am  indebted  to  you,  my  lord,  for  your  ruling. 
My  criticism  is  entirely  owing  to  the  character  of  this  paragraph. 
If  the  Gouncil  had  been  satisfied  by  alluding  to  the  question 
in  general  terms,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
decision  would  shortly  be  come  to,  I  should  not  have  had  a 
word  to  say. 

Mr.  Gardross  Grant  (quoting  the  paragraph) :  It  seema 
to  me  that  those  words  meet  the  view  you  have  just  now 
expressed. 

Mr.  Vintcent  :  It  is  the  concluding  words  that  have  caused 
me  to  take  this  objection.  They  really  foreclose  the  whole 
inquiry.  It  is  maintained  that  British  influence  should  be 
supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa.  That  is  the  very  question 
under  the  consideration  of  the  International  Gommission. 

The  Ghairman  :  You  would  be  satisfied  if  the  paragraph  ended 
at  the  word  Swaziland  ? 
Mr.  Vintcent  :  Yes ;  or  if  the  Gouncil  would  be  content  with 
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expressing  the  hope  that  the  negotiations  would  result  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Chaibhan  :  Perhaps  you  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  ViNTCENT  :  What  I  have  said  is  entirely  by  way  of  friendly 
criticism,  because  I  am  an  admirer  of  this  Institute,  and  have 
followed  with  such  interest  all  its  proceedings  that  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  Institute,  which  hitherto  has  been  so 
successful  in  avoiding  controversial  politics,  should  not  make  any 
mistake  of  this  kind. 

Sir  Frederick  Young  :  I  am  anxious  to  explain  that  in  our 
annual  report  two  years  ago  the  Council  made  use  of  almost 
identically  the  same  language  in  regard  to  Amatongaland,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  the  meeting  without  criticism.  The  precise 
words  were  as  follows: — ''The  Council,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  unimpaired  British  supremacy  in 
South  Africa,  have  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
necessity  of  securing  Imperial  interests,"  &c. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  paragraph  in  the  report  with  reference 
to  Colonial  Government  securities.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
Council  has  taken  definite  action  in  the  matter,  having  repeatedly 
urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  admit  Colonial  Government 
securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  I  do  not 
like  that  paragraph,  aud  it  is  better  for  me,  as  an  old  member  of 
the  Institute,  to  come  here  and  say  so.  In  the  first  place,  this 
question  involves  large  questions  of  Imperial  policy.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  not  ready  to  "  note  with  satisfaction  "  that  this 
matter  of  Imperial  policy  has  been  referred  to  a  Departmental 
Committee,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  put  myself  in  order,  if 
necessary,  by  concluding  with  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the 
words  after  **  Council  "  in  the  third  line. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  The  committee  has  only 
been  appointed  to  inquire  and  report. 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  That  may  be,  but  I  still  hold  my  opinion 
on  the  point.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Council  to  state  specifically 
on  what  grounds  they  have  urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  the  course  mentioned  ?  In  this  Institute  we  are  animated 
by  one  object,  and  that  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Empire.  But  there  are  two  parties  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion— the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies — and  I  want  to 
know  from  the  Council  what  they  think  the  Mother  Country  will 
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get  in  return  for  this  arrangement.  My  Becond  question  is  this. 
On  what  ground  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  depart  from  pre* 
yious  practice,  and  to  authorise  the  investment  of  trust  money 
beyond  its  control  ?  The  third  question — which  is  an  important 
question,  and  should  be  thrashed  out,  so  that  Parliament  may  be 
informed  of  the  arguments  of  the  Council — is,  Where  is  the 
security  for  future  payment  of  interest  ?  Is  not  the  money  that 
pays  interest  on  Colonial  securities  raised  largely  by  import 
duties — I  am  not  complaining  of  that — and  does  not  that  depend 
largely  on  power  of  free  ingress  and  egress  of  sea-borne  com- 
merce at  Colonial  ports  ?  If  that  is  stopped  they  cannot  pay  the 
interest.  For  example,  Queensland  has  not  come  into  the  naval 
arrangement  which  would  secure  this  security.  Are  we  to  part 
with  trust  money  to  her  ?  Now,  I  ask  the  Council  why  we  are 
to  depreciate  our  own  securities — to  transfer  capital  from  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  Colonies — without  an  adequate  return  ?  I 
am  sure  an  important  body  like  the  Council  have  looked  into  the 
question  all  round,  and  I  hope  they  will  give  us  some  explana- 
tion on  these  matters.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  accuse  me  of 
not  being  prompt  to  assist  in  ever>'  way  every  effort  for  the 
unification  of  the  Empire  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  Mother  Country  giving  everything,  and  getting 
nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  Hyde  Cl.vuke  :  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  on  anv 
particular  question,  but  surely  we,  as  Fellows,  ought  not  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  having  these  important  questions  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  Council,  or  from  their  giving  expression 
to  our  views  on  them.  It  ax)pears  to  me  that  the  Council  have 
expressed  opinions  on  them  with  great  moderation.  To  present 
a  barren  report  would  scarcely  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows. 
I  just  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  one  topic  of 
some  interest — viz.,  the  pledges  in  Canada  of  the  Alliance 
Pran^aise  for  the  promotion  of  the  French  language,  and  really 
for  the  extirpation  of  English.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Alliance  the  other  day  a  leading  member 
stated  that  during  the  last  ten  yeai*s  40,000  French  emigrants 
had  been  sent  by  him — not  to  Lower  Canada,  but  to  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West — where  tkey  arc  calculated  to  influence  the 
half-breeds,  and  perhaps  create  another  Eeil  rebellion.  The 
French  have  a  very  powerful  organisation,  the  influence  of  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  we  have  no 
organisation  for  the  promotion  of  our  common  interests.     I 
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would  ask  the  Council  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  English  language. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Sir 
John  Golomb,  who  has  raised  a  large  question  by  introducing  the 
subject  of  reciprocity  between  England  and  the  Colonies.    This 
is  a  question  I  do  not  think  we  are  competent  to  discuss  here. 
Sir  John  Colomb  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  a  departmental 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
io  deal  with  the  question  of  the  investment  by  trustees  in  the 
United   Kingdom  of  moneys  under  their   control  in  Colonial 
stocks.    The  committee  to  which  he  refers  has  power  only  to 
inquire  and  report,  not  only  as  to  the  expediency  of  permitting 
trust  moneys  to  be  so  invested,  but  as  to  the  proper  conditions 
to  be  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  cestui  qtie  trust;  and, 
before  any  final  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  the  question  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  I  should  think  the  public 
will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  both.    Doubtless,  if  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  in  Colonial  stocks  is   permitted,  it  will 
benefit  the  Colonies  by  giving  them  a  larger  market,  but  it 
will  also  benefit  the  cesttd  que  trusts  in  this  country — a  very 
numerous  body — by  providing  for  them  a  safe  investment  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  investments 
at  present  allowed  to  trustees  here.    The  Committee,  I  believe, 
have  submitted  their  report,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
what  recommendation  they  have  made.    In  regard  to  the  larger 
question  raised  by  Sir  John  Colomb,  which,  if  I  imderstood  him 
correctly,  meant  that  England  should  retaliate  for  any  action  of 
the  Colonies  which  might  be  considered  injurious  to  Imperial 

interests 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  I  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  retaliation.  I 
merely  put  that  as  the  shortest  way  of  illustrating  my  argument 
as  to  the  Imperial  question  that  imderlies  the  consideration  of 
this  question. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  I  think  Sir  John  Colomb  instanced  the  case 
of  Queensland,  which  Colony  had  refused,  up  to  this  time,  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  Australasian 
squadron,  and  that  because  they  had  taken  this  course  we  should 
not  grant  them  the  privilege  of  permitting  trustees  to  invest  in 
their  stocks.  If  this  did  not  mean  retaliation,  then  it  did  not 
mean  anything.  The  question  of  investment  by  trustees  in 
Colonial  stocks  is  a  very  simple  one,  and,  if  granted,  will,  I  am 
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they  make  a  resume  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  year.  The 
question  of  Swaziland  is  rather  prominent,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  commit 
us  to  any  particular  political  opinion.  They  are  likely,  I  think, 
to  be  better  informed  on  these  matters  than  the  generality  of  the 
resident  Fellows,  and,  moreover,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  non- 
resident Fellows  who  are  equally  interested  in  these  questions 
with  ourselves,  and  I  would  ask  w^hat  weight  our  opinion  could 
hav9  as  against  that  of  the  large  and  heavy  majority  of  non- 
resident members  ? 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliebe  :  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ever  since  the  mere  infancy  of  this  Institute  the  Council  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  general  questions  outside  the 
mere  ordinary  business,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  my 
recollection  in  which  their  action  has  been  called  in  question. 
Our  annual  meeting  would  really  be  a  very  bald  affair  were 
we — ^professing,  as  we  do,  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting information  respecting  Colonial  questions — to  confine 
ourselves  to  mere  matters  of  routine.  May  I  refer  to  what 
has  fallen  from  Mr.  Vincent?  He  has  criticised  a  para- 
graph which  certainly,  from  the  wording,  seems  to  deal 
more  exclusively  with  Swaziland  than  with  the  general  question 
of  British  influence  in  that  part  of  South  Africa.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  that,  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  there  were  considerable  dangers  of  foreign  powers 
planting  themselves  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa — in  fact, 
we  know  the  Germans  did  establish  themselves  on  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  that  there  have  been 
certain  points  on  which  foreign  powers  would  have  estabUshed 
themselves  had  our  Government  not  been  vigilant.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  this  Council  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  Govern- 
ment these  dangers.  Now,  there  still  remains  a  point  at  which  a 
foreign  power  might  come  in  and  thrust  a  very  undesirable  wedge 
into  our  position  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is  on  the  coast  of 
Amatongaland,  which  immediately  adjoins  Swaziland.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  should  have  rather  gone  back  from  the  course  we 
took  on  a  former  occasion  had  wc  not  made  some  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  this  report.  In  regard  to  trust  investments,  I  think 
Sir  Saul  Samuel  put  that  matter  conclusively  when  he  told  us 
that  it  is  really  more  in  the  interest  of  investors  in  this  country 
than  of  the  Colonies  that  these  powers  should  be  extended.  We 
know  that  in  this  country  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
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ting  the  Institute  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter 
as  to  which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Great  discre- 
tion must,  in  fact,  be  used  in  the  matter.  You  cannot  at  times 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  views  of  some  of  our  Fellows 
on  various  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  not  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  to  place  the  Institute  in  antagonism  with  the  views 
strongly  entertained  by  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  might,  perhaps — I  am  now  expressing  my  individual 
opinion — ^have  been  wise  and  more  cautious  to  have  terminated 
the  paragraph  under  discussion  by  a  full  stop  after  "  Swaziland," 
but  I  am  assured  that  the  decided  majority  of  the  Council  is  in 
favour  of  the  report  as  it  stands,  tl  think  that  Mr.  Vintcent 
must  on  this  occasion  be  satisfied  with  having  made  a  powerful 
protest,  and  with  having  in  a  very  impressive  manner  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  and  many  others  would 
prefer  that  the  Council  should  have  dealt  in  a  somewhat 
more  colourless  way  with  the  discussion  on  matters  in  South 
Africa.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Vintcent,  having  made  that  protest,  may 
be  satisfied,  for  I  apprehend  that  the  majority  would  be  in 
favour  of  some  such  expression  of  opinion  as  is  contained  in 
the  report.    I  now  ask  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  report. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Sir  Henky  Babkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. :  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  The  name  of  the 
Agent-General  to  the  Cape  Government  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vintcent  in  his  very  temperate  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was 
ill  at  the  time  the  report  was  adopted,  and  not  able  to  attend, 
but  it  was  understood  he  was  not  favourable  to  that  portion 
relating  to  Swaziland,  which,  however,  expressed  the  feehng  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Council. 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.  :  The  meeting  has  been  so  protracted 
that  I  will  move  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner.  It  relates  to  changes  in  the  rules,  and  I 
had  better  read  them.  In  the  case  of  Eule  9  the  proposal  is 
that  for  the  words,  **  Every  gentleman  desirous  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the  following  words  be  sub- 
stituted : — "  Every  gentleman,  being  a  British  subject,  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow ;  **  and  in  the  case  of 
Bule  13,  that  for  the  words,  **  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Resident  Fellows," 
the  following  words  be  substituted :  *'  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies,   or  India,   or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United   Kingdom; 
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being  British  subjects,  may  be  elected  as  Non-Hesident  Fellows.'* 
x\lso  in  the  case  of  Appendix  (No.  1) — Form  of  Candidate's  Certi- 
ficate— that  the  words,  "  a  British  subject  **  be  inserted  before  the 
words,  "  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute." Until  quite  recently  this  question  had  never  arisen,  bat  a 
short  time  ago  a  candidate's  certificate  was  mentioned,  and  the 
point  was  raised,  ''Is  it  competent  to  admit  as  a  Fellow  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  a  British  subject  ? "  It  was  replied, 
**  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  it."  And  this  is  true ; 
but  in  the  charter  you  will  find  that  the  grant  is  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  **  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects."  The  ob- 
ject of  these  changes  is  simpjy  to  bring  the  rules  into  accord  with 
tlie  charter.     I  therefore  propose  that  these  changes  be  made. 

Major  W.  M.  Bell  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  : — I  move  **  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Fellows  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F. 
Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.),  the  Honorary  Corresponding- Secretaries 
in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Honorar}'  Auditors  (Messrs. 
Gisborne  Mohneux  and  W.  G.  Devon  Astle),  for  their  services 
since  the  last  annual  meeting."  If  it  had  been  somewhat  earlier 
in  our  proceedings  to-day,  I  should  have  liked  to  refer  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Institute  is  indebted  for  these  honorary  ser- 
vices. It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  an  organisation 
of  this  kind — extending,  I  might  say,  all  over  the  world — ^by  a 
paid  sta£f.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  society  in  the  world  whose 
Fellows  are  so  scattered  as  those  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  among  them  are  a  considerable  number  who  have  given  ser- 
vices of  a  most  valuable  character  in  the  different  centres  of  the 
society's  operations.  They  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work — as 
people  generally  do  when  they  are  not  paid  for  it — and  they  are 
entitled  to  our  warmest  tlianks. 

Dr.  Strutt  :  I  second  this  resolution,  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney  :  On  behalf  of  the  honorary 
officers  of  the  Institute,  I  beg  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  very 
comphmentary  manner  in  which  this  resolution  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  great  gratification  to  the  honorary  officers  to  be 
able  to  contribute  in  some  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the 
lostitute,  and,  for  my  own  part,  the  little  services  T  have  been 
able  to  render  are,  I  assure  you,  most  willingly  given. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  D£  Labilliere  :  I  beg  to  propoBe  **  That  the  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Secretary  and  the  other  membern 
of  the  permanent  staff  for  their  services  during  the  past  year." 
Oar  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  O'Halloran,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Boose,  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  for  the  very 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Coode  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran) :  I  beg  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  permanent  staff.  Our  hearts  are  in  our  work,  and  I 
may  add  that  we  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  great  national  objects  of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  V.  E.  Taylor  moved,  arid  Captain  Eoche  seconded : 
"That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  accorded  to  the  Council  for 
their  services  to  the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  this  meeting  for  presiding." 

Sir  Frederick  Young  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  putting 
the  motion,  and,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  think  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to 
that  body  for  their  admirable  ser\aces  in  regard  to  attendance 
and  attention  to  the  interests  of  this  society. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 
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FOBESTRY  IN  THE  COLONIES  AND  IN  INDIA. 

In  considermg  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institnte  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  ''Forestry  in  the 
(Colonies  and  in  India/'  I  had  to  take  into  account,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  forestry  and  forest 
management  in  India  to  undertake  the  task ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  though  I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  forestry  in  the 
Colonies,  I  had  never  made  the  latter  subject  a  special  study,  and, 
above  all,  that  I  have  never  visited  any  of  the  Colonies.  Although 
I  felt  the  latter  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  I  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  Council, 
since  it  was  doubtful  whether  anybody  would  be  found  to  under- 
take the  task  who  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  forestry  in 
India  and  the  Colonies.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  have  the 
kind  indulgence  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  in  case  I  should 
make  any  mistake  in  the  data  referring  to  the  Colonies ;  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  give  accurate  information,  but  I 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  get  hold  of  it,  since  it  is  so  very  much 
scattered,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  to  find. 

The  British  Empire  extends  from  the  North  Polar  regions  to 
about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  Apart  from  the 
Mother  Country,  it  is  represented  in  the  north  chiefly  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada ;  in  the  tropics  by  India ;  and  in  the  south 
by  Australasia  and  the  South  African  Colonies,  besides  numerous 
other  Colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  total  area,  of  the 
Empire  and  the  population  are  estimated  as  follows : — 

Density  of 
Area  in  square  Population.        population  per 

miles.  square  mile. 

United  Kingdom    122,000  38,000,000  311 

British  India,*    1,463,000  255,000,000  170 

The  Colonies,  about 7,600,000  20,000,000  3 

Total 0,185,000  313,000,000  34 

In  this  vast  Empire  all  sorts  of  conditions  are  met  with.  There 
are  all  shades  of  climate  represented,  from  eternal  ice  to  full 
tropical  heat ;  the  rainfall  ranges  from  absolute  aridity  to  almost 
600  inches  in  a  year ;  extensive  low  lands  and  plains  alternate 
with  mountainous  regions  which  attain  to  the  greatest  elevation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Again,  while  some  parts  are  densely 

*  These  data  include  the  area  and  population  of  the  Native  States,  but 
not  those  of  Upper  Burma,  which  are  not  accurately  known  at  present. 
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populated,  we  have  in  others  extensive  regions  with  few  inhabitants 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  in  a 
wholesale  way  whether,  and  how  far,  forests  are  necessary  or  even 
desirable  in  the  various  parts.  That  question  must  be  studied  and 
answered  for  each  country  separately. 

In  the  first  volume  of "  A  Manual  of  Forestry,"*  which  I  brought 
out  lately,  I  have  dealt  with  the  general  utility  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  man  and  of  nature.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
forests  are  of  use  owing  to  the  timber  and  other  produce  which 
they  yield,  and  the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
climate,  the  movement  of  water  in  nature,  the  stability  of  the 
surface  soil  on  sloping  ground,  the  healthiness  of  a  country,  and 
allied  subjects.  The  degree  of  utility  in  the  latter  respect,  usually 
called  the  indirect  eflects  of  forests,  depends  chiefly  on  the  geo- 
graphical position,  the  climate,  and  configuration  of  a  countr}'. 
The  direct  usefulness  of  forests,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  they 
yield  timber  or  other  produce,  represent  capital  and  provide  labour, 
depends  upon  many  things,  such  as  the  means  of  communication 
in  a  country,  and  with  other  countries ;  the  control  which  it  exer- 
cises over  other  countries  ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  substitates 
for  forest  produce  available  in  the  country,  especially  iron  and 
coal ;  the  value  of  land  and  labour,  and  the  returns  which  land 
yields  if  used  for  other  pui-poses ;  the  density  of  population  ;  and, 
finally,  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  investment. 

All  these  matters  require  careful  investigation,  before  a  decided 
forest  policy  is  adopted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  all  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  As  regards  the  timber  require- 
ments of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  I  am  able  to  give  the  following 
statement,  which  I  have  prepared  from  the  Statistical  Records  laid 
before  ParUament : — 

An'nl'al   Impokts  and  Exports  of  Timber,  being  the  average 
calculated  from  the  returns  for  the  five  years,  1884-88. 

I. — Imports, 

United  Kingdom ,  value  £15,000,000 

Australasia  ,,  1,284,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    „  72,000 

Trinidad  49,000 

British  Guiana  ,,  37,000 

Barbados  „  24,000 

Total         £16,466,000 


*  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Bouverie-street,  E.G. 
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II. — Exports. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  value     ... 
India                                 ,, 
Jamaica                            ,, 
Ceylon                             „ 

...    £4,025,000 

511,000 

175,000 

27,000 

Total  £4,738,000 


III. — Net  Imports  into  the  Empire, 
Value     £11,728,000 


This  table,  as  WiM  be  seen,  is  not  quite  complete,  because  many 
of  the  smaller  Colonies  have  been  omitted.  Again,  in  some  cases, 
certain  quantities  of  timber  were  included  under  railway  materials, 
so  that  their  amounts  could  not  be  ascertained  by  me.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  shows  conclusively,  that  the  British  Empire, 
although  it  is  so  frequently  represented  as  possessing  more 
extensive  forests  than  any  other  nation,  pays  every  year  some- 
thing like  £12,000,000  to  foreign  countries  for.  timber  alone. 
Here,  then,  is  a  broad  fact,  which  calls  for  serious  consideration. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  has  the  endeavour  to  develop  more 
systematic  forest  management  in  the  Empire  come  to  nought, 
because  the  limited  funds  required  for  such  a  policy  were  not 
forthcoming,  or  other  interests  prevailed  over  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  forest  policy,  while  the  enormous  sum  of  money  which 
goes  every  year  out  of  the  Empire  was  lost  sight  of. 

The  table  shows,  also,  that  the  Mother  Country  swamps  all  the 
Colonies  and  India  in  respect  of  imports ;  in  other  words,  of  the 
£15,000,000  worth  of  timber  required  annually  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  dependencies  could  furnish  timber  valued  at  barely 
over  £3,000,000.  I  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention*  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  area  of  waste  land  amounting 
to  over  26,000,000  acres,  and  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  it  could 
produce  all  the  ordinary  timber,  valued  at  £12,000,000,  which 
is  now  imported.  The  rest,  representing  teak  and  fancy  wood, 
could,  however,  not  be  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that 
these  lands  are  required  for  other  purposes,  such  as  grazing,  or 
produce  more  income,  for  instance  as  shooting-grounds,  than  if 

*  (1)  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Afforestation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'* 
written  by  me  for  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  printed 
for  the  Government  of  Ireland  by  the  Queen's  Printing  Office,  Dublin,  1886. 
(3)  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  I.,  1889. 
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planted  with  timber  trees,  but  I  have  also  thrown  some  doubts 
on  this  assertion.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  same  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  most  of  our  Cblonies, 
where  enormous  areas  are  available  to  produce  many  times  the 
quantity  of  timber  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  yet  many  of  them  are  already  themselves  importing  timber 
on  a  considerable  scale.  Take,  for  instance,  Australasia.  Of  its 
area  perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  is  at  present  pat  to 
profitable  use,  and  the  annual  imports  amount  already  to  a  value 
of  £1,284,000.  Surely,  here  is  room  for  serious  thought — a  subject 
with  which  I  shall  deal  further  on. 

India  has  to  provide  an  enormous  population  of  255,000,000 
people  with  timber  and  firewood,  and,  apart  from  a  certain 
amount  of  teak  and  fancy  woods,  that  country  can  probably  do 
little  towards  an  increased  export  of  timber. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has,  during  the  years  1884-88, 
exported  on  an  average  timber  valued  at  £4,025,000  annually. 
From  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  reports  come  of  the  rapid  diminn- 
tion  of  the  area  under  timber,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
exports  must  seriously  decrease  at  an  early  date. 

Without  going  further  into  the  matter,  it  is  clear  to  anyone, 
who  approaches  the  subject  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  Empire 
will  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  as  time  goes  on.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  In  most  of  our  Colonies  fellings  are  practi- 
cally uiu*estricted,  the  greater  part  of  the  felled  trees  is  wasted, 
forest  fires  overrun  the  areas,  settlers  clear  additional  land  every 
year,  and,  to  crown  the  edifice,  over  enormous  areas  the  timber: 
is  destroyed  by  ring-barking  to  convert  the  forests  into  pasture 
land.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  Colonies  have  made  earnest  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  question  ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  Colonies, 
such  as  Canada  and  most  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  little  has 
been  done,  except,  perhaps,  the  passing  of  fine  forest  laws, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  were  only  made  to  be  ruthlessly  broken. 

Then  there  is  the  difficult  question  whether,  even  if  we  can  pay 
for  it,  foreign  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  us  with  the 
necessary  timber  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  if  the  further 
development  of  the  Colonies  should  necessitate  ever-increasing 
imports.  Data,  which  throw  light  on  this  question,  have  been 
produced  plentifully,  and  although  the  several  sources  of  timber  in 
foreign  countries  may  not  dry  up  quite  as  quickly  as  some  people 
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Afisume,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suspicious  signs  and  indications 
do  exist.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  the  British  Empire,  as  a  whole,  should  endeavour  to  safe- 
guard against  a  calamity  which,  if  it  has  once  set  in,  can  only  be 
remedied  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Although  some  of 
the  dependencies  have  made  great  progress  in  this  respect,  others 
are  as  yet  in  the  very  beginning,  and  too  many  of  the  Colonies 
are  still  ''playing"  with  the  forest  question.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  aversion  of  Englishmen 
to  State  interference  in  the  case  of  anything  that  partakes  of  the 
character  of  an  industry.  Whenever  the  forest  question  turned 
up,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  Colonies,  the  usual  cry  was  that 
the  matter  might  be  safely  left  to  private  enterprise  ;  then,  when 
people  began  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  the  result,  feeble  attempts  were 
made  to  interfere,  by  half-hearted  measures  which  had  for  their 
object  to  check  the  further  destruction  of  the  forests,  and  the 
waste  of  valuable  material,  without,  however,  inconveniencing 
anybody  engaged  in  the  business  of  destruction.  It  was  only 
when  matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  that  more  energetic 
steps  were  taken — in  other  words,  that,  after  all,  the  State  did 
interfere. 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  State  interference  is  more  called 
for  in  the  case  of  forestry  than  in  most  other  branches  of 
industry.  Most  of  our  valuable  timber  trees  require  long  periods 
of  time  to  ripen.  Large  size  oak  trees  are  from  100  to  200,  and 
even  more,  years  old.  The  teak  which  comes  to  this  coimtry 
from  India  is  derived  from  trees  which  are,  on  an  average,  at 
least  150  years  old.  If  forests  are  to  yield  a  regular  annual 
return  of  timber  they  require  to  have  trees  of  all  ages,  and 
consequently  a  considerable  accumulation  of  material,  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  time.  To 
maintain  the  forests  in  that  condition  only  a  quantity  equal  to  that 
which  grows  annually  should  be  removed,  and  no  more.  If  more 
is  removed  a  reduction  of  the  producing  capital  must  ensue.  As 
long  as  the  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  they  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  overworked,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the 
annual  increment  is  taken  out ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  forests  must  cease  to  yield  timber. 
Experience  has  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  is  generally 
the  result.  If  we  are  to  make  over  to  our  children  the  forests  in 
an  unimpaired  condition,  they  must  be  treated  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  this  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  achieved  for  any  length 
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I. — ^FoBEBTT.Y  IS  India. 
India  is  situated  bet-ween  the  Stb  and  35th  degree  of  northern 
latitude ;  hence  the  Bouthem  half  of  it  lies  within  the  tropic.  Its 
length,  as  well  as  its  greatest  breadth,  is  about  1,900  miles, 
leaving  ont  of  consideration  the  newly -acquired  territory  of  Upper 
Bnrma.     The  area  and  population  stand  as  follows  : — 

Area  in  square  Popnlatioti.  Per  uiiiaie 
rnilen.              Total.  mile. 

British  teiritoij  withoat  XJppec  Burma    . .  912.000  202,000.000  221 

NfttlveStates  551,000       53,000,000  06 


Total 1,463,000     255,000,000  170 

The  physical  configuration  is  very  peculiar.  The  country  con- 
sists of  three  great  sections  : — 

(1)  The  Himalayas. 

(2)  The  Indo-Gangetic  plain. 

(3)  The  Peninsula. 

The  Himalayan  ranges  stand  out  like  a  high  wall  on  the  north, 
separating  India  from  the  Thibetan  high  plateau.  The  great  Indo- 
Gangetic  plain  nins  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Himalayas, 
from  Sind,  in  the  west,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  east.  To  the 
Bontll  of  this  plain,  and  partly  surrounded  by  it,  lies  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  forming  another  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
coDtrastB  of  elevation  which  occur  in  theF>e  tcrritoricH  are  greater 
than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  While  the  Himalayas 
reach  a  height  of  29,000  feet,  the  plain  of  Hindustan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  rises  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ; 
fnrther  south  elevation  increases  again,  since  the  Peninsula  shows 
a  height  ranging  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet. 

Another  peculiar  fact  is  that  India  receives  the  drain^e  of  both 
■lopee  of  the  Himalayas,  which  ultimately  collects  into  the  three 
great  rivers,  the  Indus,  Bramaputra,  and  Ganges.  The  first  two 
risa  in  close  prosimity  to  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  Himalayas ; 
one  nms  towards  the  west,  and  the  other  towards  the  east,  until 
both  break  through  the  Himalayas — the  former  running  through 
the  Ponji^  and  Sind  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  latter  through 
AsB&m  and  Lower  Bengal  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Ganges 
druns  the  greater  part  of  the  south  face  of  the  Himalayas,  finding 
its  way,  after  uniting  with  the  Bramaputra,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  highest  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  situated  along  its 
western  edge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
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drainage  from  this  part  of  the  country  goes  in  an  eastern  direction 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  a  country  like  India  many 
different  climates  are  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  range  from 
the  driest,  in  Sind,  to  the  wettest,  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  Assam, Eastern  Bengal,  and  Burma;  and  again 
from  the  hottest  to  an  arctic  climate  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Himalayas.  Of  these  various  climates  the  following  four  types 
may  here  be  mentioned  as  most  characteristic  : — 

(1)  The  climate  of  tropical  India  :  showing  the  highest  average 
temperature;  the  early  arrival  of  the  monsoon  rains  mitigates  the 
summer  temperature ;  there  is  little  or  no  cool  season. 

(2)  The  climate  of  North- Western  India  :  showing  the  highest 
summer  temperature,  though  the  average  temperature  of  the  year 
is  lower  than  in  the  former  region ;  there  are  four  or  five  cool  and 
even  cold  months  during  winter,  when  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  South  Italy. 

(3)  The  climate  of  North-Eastem  India :  here  humidity  reigns 
supreme ;  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  summer  and  winter  are 
moderated  by  the  effects  of  the  relatively  large  quantities  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

(4)  The  climate  of  the  Himalayas :  it  is,  according  to  elevation, 
more  or  less  temperate,  and  even  arctic,  with  frost,  snow,  and 
bitter  winds  in  winter,  and  a  moderate  heat  in  summer. 

I  must  now  say  something  about  the  rainfall,  which  depends 
in  the  first  place  on  a  very  simple  set  of  phenomena.  The 
extensive  plains  and  tablelands  of  India  are  in  spring  and 
summer  heated  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  surrounding 
sea,  while  during  winter  the  air  overlying  the  sea  is  warmer 
than  that  over  the  dry  land — in  other  words,  sea  breezes  prevail 
during  summer,  and  land  breezes  during  winter.  This  subject  is 
of  so  interesting  a  nature  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  it. 

In  spring,  which  shall  here  comprise  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  highest  temperature  is  found  over  the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula  (Nagpur — Hyderabad),  the  difference  being 
from  five  to  ten  degrees  compaied  with  the  temperature  at  the 
sea  coast  on  the  east  or  west,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  air  in  the  centre  expands,  lifts  the  higher  layers,  causes  them 
to  flow  away  on  all  sides,  and  produces  a  centre  of  comparatively 
Jow  pressure.  Into  tliis  centre  presses  the  heavier  atmosphere 
from  the  surrounding  country,  principally  from  the  sea  on  the 
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south,  east,  and  west,  and  from  the  dry  tablelaDds  of  Belucbistan 
and  AfghanistaQ  on  the  west  and  north-west.  As  a  general  rale 
the  moist  sea  breezes  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  bring  a  rainfall 
ranging  from  three  to  six  inches  during  this  period.  The  north- 
western breezes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dry,  and  known  as  the 
hot  winds  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  Central  India.  With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the 
sea  winds  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  air  is  then  drawn 
from  the  more  distant  equatorial  regions,  the  great  reservoir  of 
nioiat  air;  they  now  cause  a  copious  rainfall,  known  as  the  south- 
west monsoon.  The  amount  of  rain  differs,  however,  very 
considerably  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  country ;  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  clouds  in  their 
forward  passage  are  forced  to  rise  or  sink  again,  owing  to  a  rise 
or  fall  of  the  surface. 

As  long  as  the  sea  winds  are  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  in  check, 
and  even  force  back,  the  north-western  winds,  all  is  well  for 
India;  bat  occasionally  the  reverse  occurs,  that  ia  to  say,  the 
north-west  winds  force  back  the  sea  winds,  and  proceed  far  into 
(he  Indian  plain  and  the  Peninsula.  If  this  ascendency  continues 
for  some  time,  the  rains  fail,  and  scarcity  or  even  famine  is  the 
result. 

In  September  the  monsoon  commences  to  decline,  and  by 
degrees  north-easterly  winds  replace  the  south-western  and 
floathem  breezes.  They  are  dr}',  except  in  part  of  Madras,  where 
they  bring  heavy  rain  until  December,  and  are  known  as  the 
aorth-east  monsoon  winds.  Local  rains  of  moderate  extent  are 
«anBed  during  winter,  more  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  north- 
western Himalayas. 

The  total  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  4  in.  in  some  parts  of 
Sind  to  more  than  500  in.  in  the  Khasia  hills,  and  all  inter- 
mediate grades  are  duly  represented. 

A  country  which  shows  such  extremes  of  climate  must  neces- 
sarily show  a  most  varied  vegetation.  The  actual  distribution 
of  the  forests  is  principally  governed  by  the  rainfall  Where  that 
is  favonrabie,  production  is  great,  and  the  forests  are  dense ; 
where  it  is  nnfavonrable,  production  proceeds  at  a  slow  rate. 
Again,  the  nature  of  the  rainfall  governs  the  character  of  the 
forest.  Where  the  rains  are  hea^y,  the  country  is  generally 
covered  with  evergreen  forest ;  where  it  is  less  copious,  the 
forests  are  deciduous ;  under  a  still  smaller  rainfall,  they  become 
spwae,  and  more  dry,  until  they  gradually  end  in  deserii.    Con- 
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sequently,  tho  evergreen  forests  are  found  along  the  moist  west 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  coast  districts  of  Burma,  Ghitta- 
gong,  and  along  the  foot  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas.  The  deciduous  forests  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  Burma  away  from  the  coast.  Dry  forests  are 
found  in  Bajputana  and  the  Punjab,  while  deserts  are  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Sind."^  With  rising  elevation  in  the  hills,  the 
forests  become  gradually  temperate,  and  then  alpine,  imtil  they 
disappear  altogether  on  approaching  the  lower  limit  of  the 
eternal  snow. 

I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the  great  variety  of  climates 
prevailing  in  India,  because  some  idea  on  the  subject  is  necessary 
so  as  to  understand  the  forest  policy  which  is  indicated  in  the 
case  of  that  country.  The  main  issues  of  that  policy  depend  on 
the  following  three  points : — 

(1)  Forests  in  relation  to  climate  and  rainfall. 

(2)  The  regulation  of  moisture,  and 

(3)  Forest  produce  required  by  the  country. 

However  much  may  have  been  written  and  said  on  the  first 
point  in  its  application  to  India,  I  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words.  The  south-west 
monsoon  must  for  ever  be  the  main  source  of  moisture  in  India» 
and  the  climate  and  rainfall  of  the  Indian  plain,  and  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  generally  subject  to  other  influences,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  effects  of  forests  must  always  remain  small.  On 
this  account,  then,  afforestation  cannot  be  pushed  in  the  case  of 
India.  I  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  forests  will  be  most  gratefully  accepted  by  nuui 
and  beast  in  a  hot  country  like  India. 

I  have  something  more  to  say  under  the  second  head.  In  & 
tropical  climate  like  that  of  India  the  evaporation  from  an  area 
exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the  sun  is  probably  not  less  than 
four  times  that  from  an  area  which  is  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  forest  vegetation ;  hence  afforestation  is  of  great  importance 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  limited,  or  unfavourably  distributed  over 
the  several  iaeasons  of  the  year. 

Then,  there  is  irrigation  to  be  considered.  No  less  than 
30,000,000  acres  of  land  are  artificially  watered  in  India  by 
means  of  canals,  wells,  lakes,  and  tanks.    Only  3,000,000  acres. 

*  Sind  has  some  very  valuable  forests,  which  are  situated  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Indus  on  land  more  or  less  regularly  inundated. 
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dapeod  directly  on  tbe  melted  anow  of  the  nimalayas,  and  it 
will  eaaily  be  tmdetstood  of  what  importance  it  ia  to  keep  the 
areas  which  provide  the  remainder  of  the  water  properly 
sheltered.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  the  catchment  areas, 
whence  Uie  irrigation  water  cornea,  ia  shaded  by  forest  vegetation, 
the  nunre  faTonrable  and  sustained  will  be  the  snpply  of  water. 
On  this  accoont,  then,  forestry  in  India  has  an  important 
mission  to  folfil. 

He  mechanical  action  of  forests  in  regulating  the  flow  of  water 
from  hill  aides,  also,  ia  not  without  importance  in  India,  and  cases 
are  by  no  means  rare,  which  show  the  mischieTous  efEect  of 
reckless  deforestation.  In  thia  respect  none  is  more  inatructiTc 
than  the  caae  of  the  hills  behind  Hushiarpur  in  the  Pmijab. 
These,  consisting  of  a  friable  rock,  were  saie,  until,  some  forty 
years  ago,  cattle  graziers  settled  in  them  and  destroyed  the  forest 
and  other  vegetation.  Since  then  a  process  of  erosion  has  set  in, 
which  is  carrying  by  degrees  the  hills  into  the  plains,  where  they 
«ppeai  as  huge  sand  drifts,  which  have  already  covered  enormous 
areas  of  fertile  cultivated  land,  and  even  destroyed  part  of  the 
town  of  Hushiarpur.  Such  an  evil  can  be  avoided  by  pre- 
aerving  the  natural  vegetation  on  the  land ;  bnt,  if  once  started, 
special  measures  are  required  to  meet  it.  In  the  first  place , 
grazing  mnst  be  stopped,  at  any  rate  that  of  goats  and  sheep,  so 
aa  to  allow  a  natural  growth  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  to  come 
np ;  artificial  sowing  and  planting  must  be  done,  preceded  in  bad 
cases  by  the  construction  of  dams  and  dykes  to  steady  the  soil, 
ontil  vegetation  has  once  more  laid  hold  of  it.  Mischief  of  this 
kind  can  be  stopped  and  cured  at  a  comparatively  small  sacrifice, 
provided  it  is  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  stage ;  but  if  it  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  series  of  years,  the  expenses  of  checking 
the  evil  may  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  State.  As  an  example, 
I  may  here  mention  that  France  has  been  spending  large  sums 
of  money  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  order  to  core  the 
mischief  wronght  in  the  French  Alps  in  consequence  of  former 
n^ect  and  recklessness.  Thia  should  be  a  warning  to  India 
and  the  Colonies. 

Although  forests  are  of  considerable  importance  in  India  in 
reBpect  of  their  action  as  regards  the  regulation  of  moiatnre,  they 
are  absolutely  indispensable  on  account  of  the  produce  which 
&ey  yield,  aince  by  far  the  greater  part  of  India  muat  rely 
on  the  timber  and  fuel  produced  in  the  country,  apart  from  other 
produce.     All  the  teeming  millions  of  India  uae  wood  fuel  for 
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their  domestic  firing,  or,  if  such  is  not  available,  dried  cow-dung^ 
the  latter  being  much  to  be  deprecated  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  enormous  quantities  of  timber 
are  required  for  construction,  boat-building,  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  railways,  and  other  public  works.  If  we  add  thereto 
a  demand  for  many  important  items  of  minor  produce,  more 
especially  cattle  fodder  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  requires  to  be  kept  under  forest.  Even  such  an 
area  would  give  only  about  half  an  acre  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, an  allowance  below  that  of  most  European  Continental 
countries. 

The  history  of  forestry  in  India  is  very  instructive.  According 
to  the  available  evidence,  the  country  was  in  former  times  covered 
with  dense  forests.  Then  settlers  opened  out  the  country  along 
the  fertile  valleys,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  a  largisr 
scale  was  carried  out  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  fired  alike  hills  and 
plains  as  they  moved  from  one  pasture  to  another.  This  procesa 
is  believed  to  have  gone  on  for  more  than  700  years.  Subse- 
quently came  British  rule,  and  with  it  a  more  fierce  destruction 
of  the  forests  than  before.  Extension  of  cultivation  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  before  its  march  many  of  the  remaining 
woods  fell  under  the  axe,  no  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  Simultaneously  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the 
increase  of  population,  the  annual  requirements  of  timber  and 
fuel  increased,  while  quickly  multiplying  herds  of  cattle  roamed 
far  and  wide  over  the  remaining  forests.  Finally,  railways  came,. 
and  with  their  extension  the  forests  disappeared  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever,  partly  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 
timber  used  in  construction  and  firewood,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  lines. 
I  have  watched  this  last  process,  and  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  how  fatal  railway  extension  is  to  forests  which  are  not 
subject  to  proper  control  and  protection. 

For  some  time  matters  went  smoothly  enough  in  India,  but 
then  the  shoe  commenced  to  pinch.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  timber  for  pubUc  works,  sleepers  had  to 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  was  then  recognised 
that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in  allowing  the  forests  to  be 
recklessly  destroyed.  Experience  had  definitely  proved  that  the 
preservation  and  suitable  management  of  a  sufficient  area  as 
forests  could  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  inter- 
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fetence  of  the  State  had  become  a  necessity  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  forest  qnestion  commenced  to  attract  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of  which  a  timber 
agency  was  established  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula . 
Next  we  find,  in  the  year  11313,  Mr.  ConoUy,  collector,  of  Malabar, 
planting  teak  on  a  large  scale  at  Milambur.  Dr.  Gibson  was 
ai^inted  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Bombay  in  1847.  In  1848, 
Qlptain  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton  caused  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant  James  Michael  (now  Major-GencTal  J.  Michael, 
C.S.I.),  as  Forest  OfKcer  in  the  .\namalais,  which  post  be 
retained  for  Beven  years.  Dr.  H.  Cleghom  became  con- 
nected with  forest  conservancy  in  Mysore  in  1847,  and  he  was 
appointed  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Madras  in  1356.  He  was  on 
apecial  duty  with  the  Goveronient  of  India  about  the  years 
1860-62,  when  he  inquired  into  the  forest  matters  in  the  north- 
western Himalayas,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Central  Provinces, 
Colonel  Pearson  was  the  first  Conservator  who  took  up  forestry 
in  a  busiuess-like  manner. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others,  were  the  pioneers  of  forest  con- 
serrancy  in  India.  Their  action,  though  localised,  caused  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  and  kept  before  the  public,  and  it  led, 
ultimately,  to  the  organisation  of  a  general  department  by  Di-. 
D.  BrandiB  (now  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  K.C.I.B.).  The  latter 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Forests  in  Pegu,  in  1866,  hy 
that  great  administrator.  Lord  Dalhousie.  Dr.  Brandis  was 
principally  instrumental  in  saving  the  Burma  teak  forests  from 
destruction  by  enterprising  timber  merchants— that  is  to  say — 
estates  which  yield  now  a  gross  revenue  of  some  £250,000  a 
year. 

In  1862,  he  was  attached  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  in 
1864  appointed  the  first  Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  that 
Government.  He  then  set  to  work  to  establish  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  and  to  introduce  a  systematic  management  of  the 
forests.  At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  provinces  directly 
under  the  Government  of  India;  subsequently,  he  wss  twice 
deputed  to  Bombay,  and  he  totally  re-organised  the  Forest 
Department  in  Madras  in  1881-83,  immediately  before  his  final 
retirement  from  India. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  Department  was  to  ascertain  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  remaining  forests,  and  especially  of 
that  portion  which  still  belonged  to  Government.     This  inqniiy 
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was  not  of  special  difficulty,  except  in  so  far  as  a  sufficiently 
trained  staff  was  not  available  at  the  outset. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  the  State  forests  under  protection 
and  management,  and  now  difficulties  arose.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  administrative  officers  who  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  people  to  preser\'e  a  suitable  forest  area, 
and  who  cordially  assisted  the  new  Department ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  officers  of  the  State  failed  for  a  long  time  to  accept  that 
view,  principally  because  the  idea  of  forest  preservation  was  new 
to  them,  and  they  feared  complications  from  the  facts  that  the 
rights  of  Government  in  the  forests  were  in  many  cases  ill 
defined,  and  that  the  people  claimed  extensive  rights  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  on  other  grounds,  in  the  areas  which  were  the  property 
of  the  State. 

The  first  Indian  forest  law  was  passed  in  1865  ;  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  might  declare  any  land  belong- 
ing to  it  a  Government  State  forest,  and  that  such  declaration 
should  not  abridge  any  right  held  by  private  persons  over  such 
areas ;  but  the  Act  did  not  provide  power  to  inquire  into  and 
legally  settle  the  rights  of  third  persons  in  the  State  forests. 
Under  this  Act  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests,  wherever  the  population  was  limited  and  the 
forest  areas  extensive.  But  where  the  reverse  conditions  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  rights  claimed  by  the  people,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  were  extensive,  the  benefits  of  the  Act  soon  threatened 
to  become  abortive.  Consequently  fresh  legislation  was  soon 
contemplated,  and,  after  years  of  discussion,  a  new  Act  was 
passed  known  as  the  Indian  Forest  Act  of  1878,  followed  by 
special  Acts  for  Burma,  Madras,  and  one  or  two  other  pro- 
vinces. Of  these,  the  Burma  Act  is  the  best.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  enactments  give  power  to  the  Government — 

(1)  To  declare  any  area  belonging  to  the  State,  or  over  which 
the  State  has  rights,  to  be  a  State  forest. 

("2)  To  demarcate  such  area,  and  to  inquire  into  and  settle, 
once  for  all,  the  rights  claimed  by  third  persons  in  or  over  such 
area  ;  to  commute  such  rights  if  they  seriously  interfere  with  the 
maintenance  of  such  forest ;  and  to  prevent  the  springing  up  of 
new  rights  except  by  a  Government  grant. 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  proper  protection  and  management  of  the 
State  forests. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  protection  and  management  of  Govern- 
ment forests  not  included  in  the  reserved  State  forests. 
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(5)  To  provide  for  the  preBervation  of  private  foreate,  which 
are  of  special  importance  to  the  commuitity  eib  a  whole. 

(6)  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  forest  produce  in 
bnnsit. 

(7)  To  provide  for  the  adequate  punishment  of  persons  breaking 
the  forest  law. 

Passing  over  many  other  provisions,  I  shall  only  add  that 
the  Act  is  throughout  permissive,  that  is  to  say,  the  Government 
may  bring  its  provisions  into  operations  or  not,  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time. 

Under  these  laws  an  urea  of  about  S5,000,000  acres,  which  is 
just  ander  10  per  cent,  of  the  British  territory,  have  been  brought 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department ;  thirty- 
thiea  miUion  acres  are  so-called  reserved  State  forests,  that  is  to 
Bfty,  areas  which  have  been  set  aside  and  are  managed  as  per- 
manent forest  estates ;  while  the  remaining  twenty-two  million 
aeres  are  as  yet  so-called  protected  or  unclassed  State  forests, 
enjoying  a  limited  extent  of  protection  until  it  has  been  finally 
decided,  whether  they  are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  permanent 
State  forests  or  not.  Some  fifteen  miUion  acres  of  additional 
tareat  lands  are  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  which  have  not 
M  yet  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  area  of  State  forests  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  the  proportion  which 
is  believed  to  be  that  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  ttie 
ctnmtry.  There  are,  however,  as  yet  extensive  forest  lands  in  thv. 
hands  of  private  persona,  and  although  their  extent  and  yield  capa- 
city is  decreasing  every  year,  a  considerable  portion  is  so  situated 
or  of  such  a  description  that  it  is  not  fit  for  permanent  cultiva- 
tion, and  may  be  expected  to  yield  always  a  certain  amount  of 
produce.  Interference  with  these  private  forests  will  only  be 
possible  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  bulk  of  the  required  produce  must  come  from  the  State 
forests,  and  if  they  are  to  yield  that,  they  must  be  manned  in 
a  careful  and  systematic  manner.  Hence  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis 
recognised  at  an  early  stage  the  paramount  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  competent  staff  of  officers.  He  obtained,  as  early  as 
1866,  the  sanction  of  Government  to  a  scheme,  under  which  every 
year  a  number  of  young  Englishmen  are  selected  in  this  country, 
and  trained  in  forest  science  and  practice  before  they  proceed  to 
India  to  take  their  places  as  ofBcers  of  the  forest  department. 
For  many  years  these  young  men  studied  forestry  in  German}' 
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and  in  France.  Gradually  the  difficulties  of  studying  in  a  foreign 
country  and  in  a  foreign  language  made  themselves  more  and 
more  felt,  until  it  was  decided  to  start,  in  1885,  an  English 
forest  school  in  connection  with  the  Eoyal  Indian  Engineering 
College  at  Cooper's  Hill.  Under  these  arrangements,  some  110 
officers  have  been  trained  and  drafted  into  the  Indian  Forest 
Department.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  twenty- two  forest 
students  under  instruction  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

These  young  men  are  destined  to  recruit  the  superior  or  con- 
trolling staff  of  the  department.  In  addition,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  let  the  future  executive  officers  pass  through  a  suitable 
course  of  training.  Accordingly,  an  Indian  forest  school  was 
started,  in  1878,  at  Debra  Doon,  in  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
which  has  been  gradually  developed,  so  that  it  now  turns  oub 
annually  some  thirty  trained  forest  rangers.  These  are  almost 
entirely  natives  of  India ;  they  enter  the  executive  branch  of  the 
service,  but  those  of  special  merit  are  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  controlling  staff. 

The  organisation  of  the  Department  may  be  shortly  described 
as  follows : — The  Inspector-General  of  Forests  is  the  head  of  the 
Department,  and  responsible  to  the  Government  of  India.  The 
Department  in  each  province  is  presided  over  by  a  Conservator 
of  Forests  (or  two,  and  even  three  in  the  large  provinces),  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Local  Government.  He  is  assisted  by  Deputy 
and  Assistant  Conservators,  each  of  whom  controls  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  in  a  district,  or  other  part  of  a  province. 
Subordinated  to  this  controlling  staff  are  the  executive  officers, 
divided  into  various  grades,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  assisted 
by  the  protecting  staff,  consisting  of  foresters  and  guards,  number- 
ing many  thousands. 

In  this  manner  a  well-organised  department  has  been  built 
up  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  has  under  its 
charge  an  immense  Government  property,  consisting  at  present 
of  some  55,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.  Some  of  the  forests 
were  taken  in  hand  before  they  had  been  destroyed,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  was  taken  over  in  a  reduced  and 
even  ruined  condition.  Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  only 
a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  timber  tree,  the  effects  of  protection 
and  systematic  management  are  everywhere  apparent.  Econo- 
mic systems  of  utilisation  have  been  introduced,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  forests  is  successfully  protected  against  the  formerly 
annually  recurring  forest  fires;  young  growth  is  allowed  to  spring 
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up  under  the  protection  now  afiforded;  sawings  and  planting 
are  carried  out  when  required ;  the  forests  are  managed  under 
carefully  considered  working  plans ;  and  all  this  without  inter- 
fering with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  people,  who  receive 
every  year  enormous  quantities  of  forest  produce,  either  free  of 
charge  or  at  comparatively  low  rates.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  people  have  come  to  recognise  the  importance  to 
themselves  of  the  proper  preservation  of  a  suitable  forest  area, 
and  this  feeling  is  steadily  extending. 

What  I  have  said  above  refers  to  British  territory.  Space  does 
not  permit  my  dealing  with  forestry  in  Native  States,  beyond 
mentioning  that  of  late  years  many  native  rulers  have  commenced 
forest  conservancy  in  their  states,  vdth  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  officers  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  on  lines  similar  to 
those  followed  in  the  British  territory. 

And  now  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  how  about  the  cost 
of  all  this  elaborate  organisation,  and  the  works  of  protection  and 
improvement?  Well,  on  that  head,  too,  I  can  present  you  with 
what  I  consider  satisfactory  figures.  The  net  surplus  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Department,  after  meeting  all  expenses,  has  been 
as  follows  since  1864  : — 

Net  Revenue  op  Inddix  State  Forests. 

1864-67  average  annual  net  revenue  £106,615 

1867-72 „          „  133,929 

1872-77 ,            „          .,  212,919 

1877-82 „          „  243,792 

1882  87  „            „          „  384,752 

The  annual  net  revenue  during  the  period  1882-87  was  nearly 
four  times  that  of  the  period  1864-67,  and  although  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  detailed  figures  for  the  years  1887-88  and 
1888-89, 1  may  state  that  the  gross  revenue  realised  in  the  latter 
year  surpasses  that  for  the  period  1882-87  by  about  £300,000. 
Calculated  for  the  whole  area  of  the  forests,  the  revenue  is  as  yet 
small,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  twenty-five  years 
hence  the  net  surplus  will  be  four  times  the  present  amount, 
provided  the  Government  of  India  perseveres  in  the  forest 
policy  as  developed  in  the  past.  The  growth  of  trees  is 
of  slow  progress,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  administration 
of  a  country  the  Forest  Department  requires  to  be  more 
thoroughly  guided  than  any  other  by  the  watchword,  **  Continuity 
of  action." 
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The  question  has  repeatedly  been  asked,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
development  of  forestry  in  India.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  no  single  person  can  be  considered  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
business,  which  grew  up  gradually.  Every  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  department  helped  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  commencing 
from  the  early  part  of  the  centm^'.  It  was  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis' 
good  fortune  to  arrive  upon  the  scene  when  matters  were  ripe  for 
a  general  move.  He  seized  the  opportunity  promptly,  and,  by 
his  remarkable  abiUty  and  perseverance,  carried  the  business  to  a 
successful  issue.  By  saying  that  the  name  of  Brandis  must  for 
ever  be  associated  with  the  establishment  of  systematic  forest 
management  as  now  understood  in  India,  \ve  do  not  in  any  way 
depreciate  or  forget  the  valuable  services  wliich  the  pioneers  of 
the  Indian  Forest  Department  have  rendered  to  the  State,  or  the 
services  of  those  who  worked  with  Sir  D.  Brandis  or  who 
followed  him.  Even  now  the  development  of  systematic  and 
scientific  forestry  in  India  is  by  no  means  a  closed  book  ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet,  and  a  great  many  improvements  to 
be  efTected. 

The  important  point  is,  that  the  development  of  systematic 
forestry  in  India  is  considered  something  to  be  proud  of,  never 
mind  who  did  it  or  who  shared  in  the  honour  of  having  accom- 
pUshed  a  feat  which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  Indian  exchequer — a  con- 
sideration by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  these  days  of  low 
exchange. 

II. — Forestry  in  Australia. 

Australasia  includes  nine  British  Colonies,  of  whicli  five  (New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  AustraUa)  form  the  mainland,  or  AustraUa  proper. 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  group  form  separate 
islands,  and  New  Guinea  part  of  one. 

The  AustraUan  main  land  lies  between  the  10th  and  39th 
degree  southern  latitude,  so  that  nearly  half  of  it  is  comprised 
within  the  tropic.  Tasmania  is  situated  between  the  41st  and 
44th,  and  New  Zealand  between  the  34th  and  47th  degree  of 
southern  latitude. 

The  population  and  areas  of  the  seven  principal  Colonies  at  the 
end  of  1888  are  shown  by  the  Satistical  Abstract  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 
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Population. 
Area  in  Per 

Colony.  square  miles.  TotaL  square 

mile. 

New  South  W.ales 311,098  *  1,085,739  3 

Victoria   87,884  1,090,869  18 

Qaeenslond 068,497  387,463  6 

South  Australia 903,690  318,308  -4 

Western  Australia 1,060,000  42,137  •04 

Total  Australia  ....     3,031,169  2,924,516  1 

Tasmania    26,215  146,139  6 

New  Zealand 104,458  607,380  6 

Grand  total 3,101,842  3,678,035  !• 

*  Exclusive  of  Aborigines. 

These  figures  show  that  the  area  is  about  three  times  that  of 
British  India,  while  the  population  amounts  to  about  one-sixtieth, 
hence  the  density  of  population  is  only  about  one-two  hundredth 
port  of  that  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  Australia  is  inha- 
bited by  the  British  race.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  do  with 
entirely  different  conditions. 

The  topography  of  the  Australian  Continent  may  be  shortly 
indicated  as  follows  : — The  centre  forms  a  plain  consisting  of  a 
concave  table  composed  principally  of  sandstone,  and  extending 
over  an  areO)  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles. 
This  plain  is  surrounded  by  higher  ground  along  the  coast. 
Along  its  southern  margin  walls  of  sandstone  cliffs  extend 
a  great  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  on  the  east,  south-east,  west,  and 
purts  of  the  north  it  is  bordered  by  terraced  ramparts  of  moun- 
tains rising  to  3,000  feet  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  7,000  on  the 
east  coast.  Along  the  latter  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges 
occurs,  from  Portland  in  Victoria  to  Gape  York  in  the  extreme 
north.  These  cordilleras  are  called  in  different  parts  the  Aus- 
tralian Grampians,  the  Australian  Alps,  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
Liverpool  Bange,  &c.  Their  average  height  has  been  estimated 
at  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  these 
ranges  towards  the  east  have  but  short  courses ;  those  flowing 
towards  the  west  or  south-west  have  long  courses.  The  Murray 
Biver,  for  instance,  has  a  length  of  some  1,800  miles,  draining, 
with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  about  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  finding  its  way  into  Encounter  Bay,  in  South  Australia. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  climate  of  Australia  are 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  i;he  northern  parts 
ot,  Hbe  CQtmtry  nore  situated  in  a  tropical,  and  the  southern  parts 
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in  a  temperate  latitude.  Secondly,  between  the  two  Btretches 
the  enormous  central  plain,  which  is  girded  by  hill  ranges  in 
most  of  the  coast  districts.  The  central  plain  is  daily  heated  in 
summer  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  air  expands,  is  lifted,  and  flows 
away  on  all  sides,  causing  an  indraught  of  moist  sea  air.  This 
is  forced  to  rise  on  reaching  the  high  coast  lands,  which  it 
moistens  in  various  degrees.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  latter 
profits  only  at  irregular  intervals  by  this,  because  the  indraught 
is  regularly  stopped  by  the  nightly  radiation  of  the  heat  absorbed 
during  the  day,  or  the  clouds  are  once  more  converted  into  vapour 
owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  air.  Such  is  the  heat 
in  the  interior  during  the  summer  that  the  air,  if  it  moves  at 
all,  feels  like  a  furnace  blast.  Sometimes,  however,  sufficient 
masses  of  clouds  succeed  in  passing  over  the  coast  ranges, 
and,  in  such  cases,  floods  of  rain  fall  upon  the  inland  cotin- 
tr}\  The  distribution  of  the  rain  differs  considerably.  The  north 
coast  has  the  advantage  that  the  air  drawn  in  from  that  side 
comes  from  the  equatorial  regions,  the  great  reservoir  of  mois- 
ture. Then  the  hills  on  the  east  coast  arc  comparatively  high, 
those  on  the  west  coast  are  lower,  and  along  a  portion  of  the 
south  there  are  no  mountain  ranges  at  all.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  rainfall  at  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  is  only  6  to  8  inches  ; 
at  Adelaide,  20;  Melbourne,  26;  Portland,  S2;  Sydney,  48; 
Newcastle,  44 ;  Brisbane,  49  ;  and  at  Eockingham  Bay  some- 
thing like  90.  Perth,  again,  has  a  rainfall  of  33  inches.  In  every 
part,  however,  the  rainfall  decreases  rapidly  in  passing  inland,  so 
that  comparatively  little  falls  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  coast 
ranges. 

The  temperature  depends  on  the  situation  and  the  rainfall. 
The  northern  part  of  the  continent  is  tropical.  Brisbane  has  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  69*^  Fahr.,  Sydney  63°,  Melbourne 
57°,  Adelaide  65°,  and  Perth  649,  The  mean  temperature  in  the 
interior  is  much  higher  than  along  the  shore ;  it  is  said  to  rise  as 
high  as  130°  in  the  shade  during  summer. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  show  in  detail  how  far  Australia 
requires  forests  on  account  of  their  indirect  effects,  but,  guided  by 
a  general  review  of  the  topography  and  climate,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  I  should  say  that  the  mainland,  at  any  rate,  should 
not  be  without  forests.  This  view,  I  find,  is  shared  by  local 
authorities  on  such  questions.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  John  Ednie 
Brown,  the  Conservator  of  Forests  in  South  Australia,  in  his 
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Tfeatise  on  Tree  Culture  in  South  Australia,  urged  the  im- 
portance of  extenaive  foreets,  od  account  of  their  action  in 
giving  shelter  to  adjoining  fields  against  hot  or  raw  winds,  the 
improYetteut  of  the  soil  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
hninuB,  reduction  of  evaporation  from  tbo  soil,  prevention  or  at 
any  rate  reduction  of  destnictire  floods,  augmentation  and 
equalisation  of  rainfall,  improvement  of  arid  tracts,  increase  of 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  improvement  of  the  landscape,  and 
in  many  cases  of  the  healthiness  of  certain  tracts.  Whether  the 
increase  in  the  total  TainfB.ll  will  bo  considerable,  or  even  appre. 
ciable,  may  be  doubtful,  but  in  most  other  respects  I  have  no 
doabt  that  a  certain  forest  area,  suitably  distributed,  wouM 
beoeficiolly  affect  the  country. 

As  i^ajds  the  direct  effects  of  forests,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  out.  The  population  of  the  Continent  is  as  yet  small, 
being  one  per  square  mile,  and  yet  the  imports  of  timber  have 
already  assumed  considerable  proportions,  as  will  he  seen  from 
the  subjoined  data,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstracts  for  the  years  1884-88  :— 

£ 

New  South  Wales,  annual  imports    416,943 

Victoria   968,9*6 

South  AuBlralift 160,015 

Total  imports     1,575,904 

QaeenaUnd,  annual  exports    12,235 

"Wertein  Australia,  Bay    78,000" 

Total  oiports      90,236 

Hetimpotta    1,485,669 

*  ThlB  ia  ilie  fifun  tor  Ibe  jetz  1U6  odIv, 

Od  the  whole,  then,  the  net  imports  into  Austraha  amounted 
to,  roughly,  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling  a  year. 

Only  New  South  Wales  haa,  it  appears,  extensive  coal  fields, 
^rhioh  supply  the  Colony,  and  from  which  certain  quantities  of 
coal  are  exported  to  other  parts  of  Australia  and  elsewhere.  That 
coal)  however,  can  only  reach  the  localities  which  are  within  an 
easy  distance  of  water  and  railway  carriage,  while  all  the  rest 
ot  the  country  must  rely  now,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  on 
fuel  produced  in  the  locality  where  it  is  wanted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  will 
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quantities,  as  well  as  the  necessary  fuel,  that  is  quite  beyond  my 
means. 

I  understand  complaints  have  already  been  made  that  in  many' 
parts  of  the  country  the  material  for  fencing  is  no  longer  avail- 
able, and  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  every  succeeding  year. 
Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  what  the  existing  resources  are,  and 
what  the  several  Governments  have  done  up  to  date  to  husband 
and  increase  them.  With  this  view,  I  propose  to  look  in  some- 
what greater  detail  at  the  three  Colonies,  which  already  import 
timber  on  a  considerable  scale,  South  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Victoria. 

(a)  South  Australia. 

I  shall  commence  with  this  Colony,  because  it  was  perhaps  first 
in  the  field  to  introduce  a  separate  forest  law. 

South  Australia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  extends  from  its  southern  to  the  northern  coast.  According 
to  Dr.  Schomburgk,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Adelaide,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  four  regions : — 

(1)  The  forest  land  region. 

(2)  The  scrub  land  region. 
(8)  The  grass  land  region. 
(4)  The  intra-tropical  region. 

The  region  of  the  forest  land  occupies  mostly  the  mountainous 
districts  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  chains.  The  forests  are  of 
moderate  extent,  and  rather  open ;  the  eucalypts  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees. 

The  scrub  lands  are  found  over  the  whole  Colony,  occupying 
perhaps  one-eighth  of  its  area.  They  form  long  stretches  of 
desolate  arid  plains,  the  soil  being  comparatively  poor ;  there  is 
no  water ;  the  vegetation  is  stunted. 

The  grass  lands  form  the  principal  part  of  the  area,  consisting 
of  enormous  undulating  plains;  within  a  certain  distance  from 
the  seashore,  they  have  been  mostly  converted  into  agricultural 
districts.  In  the  interior  the  fertile  spots  of  grass  land  alternate 
with  bare  sandstone  ridges,  or  rolling  sandhills. 

The  intra-tropical  region  shows  near  the  sea  mangrove  forests ; 
further  inland,  where  the  ground  rises,  palms  appear,  with 
various  tropical  timber  trees,  also  eucalypts  and  acacias. 

I  have  not  come  across  any  definite  estimate  of  the  areas  still 
under  forest  in  this  Colony.  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  can  be  ho 
doubt  that  it  was  very  much  greater  in  former  times.  The  settler 
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has  proved  a  destructive  agent  in  this  respect  by  clearing  lands 
for  cultivation,  ring-barking  trees  to  produce  pasture  lands,  and 
by  firing  the  bush.  In  all  such  cases  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  timber  was  put  to  useful  purposes,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  material,  which  had  taken  long  periods  to  ripen,  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  fire,  or  allowed  to  rot,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
it.  The  result  is  that  the  area  now  under  forest  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  will  fall  more  sjid 
more  short  of  actual  wants,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  populatioD 
increases.  This  has  been  felt  for  some  years  past,  and  various 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  laws  passed,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests. 

The  ball  was  set  rolling,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  KrichaufF,  M.P.,. 
who,  in  1871,  called  for  a  return  showing  the  state  of  supply 
of  forest  produce,  and  the  preservation  and  culture  of  forests.. 
The  result  of  this  inquiiy  was  an  Act  passed  in  1873,  dealing 
with  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting.  In  1875  a  Forest 
Board  was  estabhshed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  then  followed 
various  amending  Acts.  About  the  year  1877  a  Conservator  of 
Forests  was  sanctioned,  to  which  post  Mr.  John  Ednie  Brown 
was  appointed  in  1878. 

In  1882  a  new  Act  was  passed,  called  "The  Woods  and 
Forests  Act,  1882,"  which  is  divided  into  six  parts,  dealing 
with  the  following  matters : — 

Pabt  I.  repeals  the  previous  forest  law  and  abolishes  the 
Forest  Board. 

Pabt  II.  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Forest  Lands 
(being  the  same  as  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands)  shall  hold 
charge  of  all  forest  estates ;  he  may  lease  any  or  all  such  lands 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years ;  he  may  grant  licences 
and  make  regulations  for  cutting  and  removing  timber,  or  bark,  or 
any  other  forest  produce ;  he  may  levy  fees  upon  stock  pasturing 
in  forest  reserves. 

Pabt  III.  provides  that  all  forest  reserves  heretofore  declared 
shall  continue  to  be  so.  The  Governor  may,  from  time  to  time» 
by  proclamation  in  the  (Government  Gazette,  reserve  any  portion 
of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as  forest  reserves  ;  he  may  simi- 
larly declare  that  every  forest  reserve,  or  part  of  it,  shall  cease  to 
be  a  forest  reserve,  provided  that  such  proclamation  shall  not  be' 
issued  until  thirty  days  after  a  statement  shall  have  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  setting  forth  the  particulars  intended  to  be 
inserted  in  such  proclamation. 
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Pabt  rV.  provides  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  certain  forest 
trees  in  so-called  forest  districts  by  private  parties  by  the  grant  of 
payments,  not  exceeding  two  pounds  per  acre. 

Pabt  Y.  gives  the  detailed  conditions  under  which  the  fprest 
lands  may  be  leased  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.    « 

Pabt  VI.  provides  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  Con- 
servators or  other  persons  holding  office  under  the  Act.  Also  the 
issoe  of  regulations  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the 
forest  reserves,  the  disposal  of  timber,  prevention  of  fires ;  also 
prescribes  penalties,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  each  case,  for  a 
breach  of  such  regulations. 

The  Act  prescribes  penalties  as  follow  :^- 

(1)  Cutting  timber  or  removing  any  other  produce  without  due- 
authority :  maximum,  five  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
produce. 

(2)  Unauthorised  grazing  in  any  enclosed  forest  reserve  :  maxi- 
mum, five  pounds,  in  addition  to  value  of  damage  done,  or  in 
default,  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

(3)  Wilful  damage :  not  less  than  five  shillings  and  not  more 
than  ten  pounds,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Act,  it  will  be  seen,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  fprest 
reserves,  but,  alas !  also  for  their  lease,  for  the  encouragement  of* 
tree  planting  by  private  parties,  and  for  suitable  penalties  in 
the  case  of  forest  offences.  As  nothing  is  said  about  forest  rights,. 
I  presume  none  such  are  recognised  on  the  lands  belonging  to 
Qoyermnent. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  under  this  law.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Conservator's  Be  prt  for  the  year  1888-89,  the  area, 
of  forest  reserves  on  the  30th  June,  1889,  amounted  to  202,932. 
acres,  which  is  equal  to  317  square  miles,  and  represents  '03 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  or  *12  per  cent,  of  the. 
area  which  is  at  present  put  to  profitable  use.  The  Beport 
fqrther  mentions  that  several  of  the  reserves  were  leased  during. 
the  year  for  various  terms,  for  grazing  and  partly  also  for  culti- 
vation. 

On  the  same  date  9,716  acres  =  15  miles  had  been  enclosed 
for  planting  and  the  renovation  of  indigenous  forests  by  the  system 
of  natural  regeneration.    Of  this  area,  1,374  acres  were  enclosed  . 
during  the  year. 

'  Daring  the  year  a  bonus  of  £2  per  acre  was  allowed  on  147  acrea 
planted  up  by  private  parties.    Also  236,532  seedlings  were  dis-. 
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tributed  free  of  charge  to  private  parties  for  planting ;  of  these 
about  100,000  were  reported  to  be  sdive  at  the  close  of  the  yeaor , 
the  rest  having  died  in  consequence  of  an  unusually  dry  season. 

It  was  also  arranged  to  hold  annually  an  Arbor  Day,  the  first 
being  held  on  June  20,  1889,  at  Adelaide,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Gk>vemor  (the  Earl  of  Kintore),  Lady  Kintore,  and  their  two 
daughters,  each  of  whom  planted  a  tree ;  and  upon  the  firing 
of  a  gun  the  children  belonging  to  various  schools  planted  800 
trees  on  an  area  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  Conservator 
considers  ''  that  the  impetus  thus  given  to  the  planting  of  trees 
was  very  great,  and  the  good  which  ^vill  be  done  thereby  to  the 
Colony  will  be  immense."  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  financial  results  of  the  departmental  operations  daring 
the  thirteen  years  from  1876  to  1889,  were  as  follows : — 

Eeceipts   £88,175 

Expenditure    '. 79,750 

Net  surplus £8,425 

The  planting  up  of  a  few  hundried  acres  per  annum  is  all  veiy 
well,  but  it  does  not  constitute  forest  conservancy  on  a  scale  in 
due  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Colony,  especially  as  many  of 
the  exotic  trees  which  have  been  planted  are  not  likely  to  prove 
useful  as  timber  trees.  The  principal  part  of  the  Conservator's 
energy  should  be  directed  towards  the  selection  and  demarcation 
•of  further  and  more  extensive  forest  reserves  suitably  distributed 
over  the  Colony,  such  reserves  amounting  ultimately  to  an  area 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Colony  it  is  probably  too  late  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
while  in  others  numerous  areas  are  as  yet  unoccupied.  Here  the 
selection  of  reserves  should  precede  the  advance  of  colonisation. 
Once  the  tide  of  occupation  has  fully  entered  a  district,  the 
setting  aside  for  forest  purposes  of  suitable  blocks  becomes  more 
difficult  every  day. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  action  so  far  taken  in  South  Australia 
seems  far  below  what  the  necessities  of  the  Colony  demand. 

The  Conservator,  Mr.  Brown,  mentions  in  his  last  Beport  that 
in  some  of  the  State  forests  large  numbers  of  seedlings  of  the 
indigenous  species  had  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  protected  against  grazing  for  three  years,  and  he  urges  that 
similar  protection  should  be  a^orded  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
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nniil  the  young  trees  are  of  a  size  to  render  them  safe  against 
injury  by  stock ;  but  he  also  adds  that  his  endeavours  in  this 
direction  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  as  he  has  not  been  able 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  his  views  on  this  subject. 

The  financial  results  of  the  so  far  limited  operations  in  South 
Australia  are  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
more  extended  operations  will  be  followed  by  a  less  favourable 
balance  sheet  of  the  Forest  Department.  At  any  rate  any  outlay 
in  this  respect  can  only  be  infinitesimal,  when  compared  with  the 
increasing  sums  which  the  Colony  will  have  to  send  out  of  the 
country  every  year  if  it  neglects  to  establish  a  sufficient 
area  of  permanent  forest  estates  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
manage^them  on  economic  principles. 

(b)  New  South  Wales. 

The  forest  law  forms  Part  vi.  of  Act  XVIII.  of  1884— *'An  Acfr 
to  regulate  the  Alienation,  Occupation,  and  Management  of  Crown 
Lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  provides : — 

(1)  The  Governor  may  proclaim  any  areas  of  Crown  lands  to  be- 
*'  State  forests,"  or  reserve  from  sale  any  such  areas  as  ''  timber* 
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(2)  State  forests  may  be  divided  into  blocks ;  until  so  sub- 
divided, all  existing  forest  and  timber  reserves  may  be  reserv^ed 
from  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Minister  may  think  proper. 

(3)  The  Governor  may  dedicate  or  reseiTC  any  State  forest,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  for  a  specified  period  for  the  conservation  of 
timber,  and  such  forest  shall  not,  during  the  term  of  reservation, r 
be  open  to  timber  or  other  licences  or  permits. 

(4)  The  Governor  may  frame  regulations  for  the  issue  of 
licences  or  rights  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  State  forests  on 
timber  reserves,  or  to  remove  any  other  produce. 

Section  133  of  the  same  Act  prescribes  penalties  for  offences 
against  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act : — 

For  a  first  offence,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 
,,       second  „  ,,  ,,        £10. 

„       third  or  subsequent  ,,        £20. 


In  accordance  with  these  provisions  an  area  of  5,656,831  acres 
= 8^839  square  miles,  had  been  declared  State  forests  and  timber 
reserves  in  1887. 
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Although  it  appears  to  occupy  only  a  comparatively  small 
comer  of  the  Continent,  its  area,  87,884  square  miles,  is  really 
about  equal  to  that  of  England  a&d  Scotland.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Main 
Divide,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  nearly  through  its 
whole  length ;  the  southern  part  comprises  a  somewhat 
smaller  area  than  the  northern.  The  elevation  of  the  Main 
Divide  reaches  over  6,000  feet  in  the  eastern,  but  barely 
8,000  in  the  western  part,  the  average  elevation  having  been 
•estimated  at  3,000  feet.  Various  spurs  run  from  this  centre  chain 
to  the  north  and  south,  dividing  the  country  into  a  series  of 
drainage  basins.  The  rivers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Main 
Divide  find  their  way,  after  comparatively  short  courses,  into  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Those  in  the  north  join  the  Murray  Biver, 
with  the  exception  of  some  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Colony,  which  lose  themselves  in  lakes  and  swamps,  the 
overflow  from  which  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil  of  low 
tracts. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Colony,  being  governed  by  its  physical 
configuration,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  40  in.  on  the 
mountains  and  high  table  lands,  and  at  from  25  to  40  in., 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country 
situated  between  the  sea  and  the  Main  Divide.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Main  Divide  the  rainfall  is  smaller,  being  estimated  at 
about  20  in.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Murray, '  and  going  down 
to  about  10  in.  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  Colony. 

The  temperature  differs  considerably  with  situation  and  rain- 
fall. While  the  higher  hills  have  a  perfectly  temperate  climate, 
the  lower  lands  are  more  or  less  sub-tropical,  with  a  mild  winter. 
Occasionally  northern  winds  occur,  which  are  cold  in  winter  and 
dry  and  hot  in  summer.  The  Victorians  are  fond  of  claiming  for 
their  country  *'  the  finest  climate  in  the  world." 

Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G.,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  who  has  been  at  work  in  Australia  since  1847,  men- 
tions a  series  of  distinct  climatic  regions  in  Victoria,  of  which,  I 
may  mention  the  following  three : — 

(1)  The  almost  frostless  tracts  with  a  considerable  rainfall, 
such  as  the  low  lands  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  fit 
for  sub-tropical  plants. 

(2)  The  dry  regions,  with  a  small  and  precarious  rainfall  and 
great  sunmier  heat,  such  as  the  north-western  districts,  fit  for 
plants  belonging  to  arid  zones. 
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Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Surveyors.  From  this  digest  it 
appears  that  about  40,000  square  miles  were  under  wood  in,  say,^ 
1875,  which  is  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  This 
estimate,  it  appears,  included  the  area  covered  with  small: 
eucalypts  and  all  the  mallee  scrub,  which  together  constitute 
almost  one-half  of  the  area  stated  to  be  under  wood.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  returns  were  of  some  value  as 
regards  the  supply  of  firewood,  but  less  so  in  respect  of  that  of 
timber. 

The  same  returns  gave  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  forests  were  treated  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
say: — 

*'  The  amount  of  timber  is  diminishing  owing  to  clearings  for 
settlement,  ordinary  home  consumption,  and  bush  fires.  .  .  . 

"  As  early  as  1868,  attention  was  called  by  a  specially  appointed 
Board  to  the  wastefulness  and  improvidence  of  the  prevailing 
system.  Only  the  prime  parts  of  trees  were  utilised.  Immense 
numbers  of  standing  trees  were  killed  owing  to  the  practice  of 
stripping  from  them  large  sheets  of  bark  to  cover,  perhaps,  a  mere 
temporary  hut.  The  Committee  called  attention  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  timber  for  props  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  necessity 
of  measures  to  secure  a  permanent  supply.  The  Committee  also 
reconmiended  the  planting  of  suitable  pine  trees  in  the  forests, 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  within  a  short  period  the  native  supply 
would  supersede  the  necessity  for  importing  that  timber  for  which 
at  present  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  other  countries  or 
Colonies.  They  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  existing,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new,  licensing  system  in  the  State  forest 
reserves. 

"  In  1872  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Foreign  Industries  and 
Forests  state,  that  urgent  action  in  reference  to  this  subject  is 
needed  becomes  daily  more  evident.  The  threatened  scarcity  of 
timber  in  the  gold-mining  districts  especially  is  referred  to  in 
terms  of  undisguised  alarm,  and  the  signatories  recommend  the 
early  appointment  of  a  Central  Forest  Board,  the  establishment 
of  State  nurseries,  the  distribution  of  seedlings  to  selectors,  and 
the  planting  of  reserves  denuded  of  indigenous  timber.  ..." 

Thus,  then,  stood  matters,  say  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  had  full  warning  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
forests,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  felt  the  desire  to 
meet  the  existing  evil.    Let  us  see  with  what  success. 

In  1876  an  Act  was  passed,  called  *<The  State  Forest  Act/' 
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which  is  indicated  in  the  Act.  To  answer  that  question 
thoronghly  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  the 
spot.  This  being  out  of  the  question,  I  must  fall  back  upon  the 
Beportof  an  expert,  Mr.  F.  D*A.  Vincent,  which  he  wrote  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  after  a  visit  of  some 
months  to  Victoria  in  1887.  Mr.  Vincent  is  a  trained  forest 
officer  of  known  ability,  who  served  in  the  Indian  Forest  Depart- 
ment since  1873.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  forest 
management  as  existing  in  1887  : — 

The  areas  of  State  forests  and  timber  reserves  stood  as  follows 
in  1887  :— 

State  forests    664,710  acres. 

Timber  reserves  690,732      „ 

Total 1,355,442  acres. 


equal  to  2,118  square  miles,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
Colony.  The  timber  reserves,  or  one  half  of  this  area,  are  only  tem- 
porarily reserved,  so  that  the  more  permajient  State  forests  occupy 
only  1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Colony.  It  also  appears  that 
changes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  the  State  forests, 
some  areas  having  been  given  up,  and  others  gazetted  instead. 
This  detracts  considerably  from  the  character  of  permanency. 

Some  plantations  have  also  been  ma.de,  the  total  area  being 
under  2,000  acres ;  they  are  planted  with  wattles,  blue-gums,  and 
a  variety  of  exotic  trees. 

Mr.  Vincent  visited  a  number  of  the  State  forests,  timber 
reserves,  and  other  forest  lands,  and  he  draws  a  rather  gloomy 
picture  of  their  condition.  This  is  what  he  says,  for  instance, 
about  the  Wombat  and  Bullarook  forest  (axea  105,000  acres)  :r— 
''  This  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  magnificent  forest,  chiefly  of 
messmate  or  stringy  bark,  the  timber  being  of  the  very  best 
class.  .  .  .  Enormous  quantities  have  been  sent  away  to  Mel- 
bourne, Sandhurst,  and  Ballarat.  .  .  .  There  were  thirty-six 
saw  mills  at  work  in  1884.  .  .  .  The  splitters  have  cut  more 
timber  than  even  the  saw-millers.  .  .  .  The  good  timber  is 
now  almost  all  worked  out,  except  in  certain  localities  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  forest.  In  the  portion  which  I  visited, 
there  are  only  second-class  trees,  with  a  certain  number  of  bigger 
ones,  which  have  been  left  for  some  fault.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  reproduction,  the  whole  of  the  young  trees  have  been  burnt, 
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licences  are  issued  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion which  have  gone  on  everywhere.  ...  In  Victoria  the  licence- 
holder  has  virtually  the  right  to  cut  as  many  trees  as  he  chooses, 
to  remove  them  or  abandon  them.  .  .  .  Little  restriction  is 
shown  in  the  nimiber  of  licences  issued.  The  saw-mill  licences 
are  issued  freely  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provided  the 
proposed  site  of  the  mill  is  not  too  close  to  that  of  another  man, 
and  work  is  allowed  to  go  on  all  over  the  forest,  as  if  the  sole  object 
of  Gk>vemment  was  to  get  rid  of  all  the  wood  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  future.  .  .  .  Another  reason 
for  the  complete  disorganisation  which  exists  appears  to  come  from 
forest  operations  not  being  directed  by  a  trained  forest  officer. 
There  is  no  superior  officer  to  visit  the  different  forests  periodically, 
to  organise  the  work,  and  to  submit  annual  progress  reports  to 
Parliament.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  handicapped  as 
he  has  been  by  want  of  experience  in  forest  work,  has  done  some 
good.  Unfortimately,  his  other  work  has  denied  him  the  advan- 
tage of  going  round  on  frequent  tours  of  inspection,  and  he  has 
thus  been  unable  to  go  into  the  practical  forest  work  with  his 
subordinates.  The  absence  of  an  inspecting  officer  has  been  very 
unfortunate  for  the  foresters,  who,  when  appointed,  had  no  pre- 
vious experience.  They  have  had  to  work  for  years  without  advice 
or  assistance." 

As  regards  the  future  supply  of  timber,  Mr.  Vincent  says : — 
*'  It  appears  likely  that  Gippsland  will  soon  be  the  only  large 
source  of  supply.  This  being  the  case,  the  future  can  only  be 
regarded  with  concern,  even  if  the  demand  for  timber  in  the 
future  is  to  be  no  greater  than  at  present.  As,  however,  a  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  may  be  safely  anticipated,  taking  into 
account  the  natural  increase  in  population,  the  present  rapid 
extension  of  quartz  mining,  and  the  decrease  of  timber  on  private 
lands,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Already  the  mining  community  complain  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  firewood  and  timber,  and  the 
neglect  which  the  large  areas  of  Crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines  receive.  On  some  mines  firewood  costs  now  30  to  40  per 
cent,  more  than  it  did  five  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  universal 
complaint  that  the  timber  now  supplied  for  props,  laths,  &c.,  is 
very  inferior  and  immature." 

Mr.  Vincent  then  sums  up  as  follows : — "  The  immediate 
causes  of  this  are  the  bad  licence  system,  the  ill-arranged  classifi- 
cation of  State  forests,  timber  reserves,  and  Grown  lands,  the 
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in  which  the  Colony  is  at  present  deficient.  But  what  will  the 
imports  amount  to  when  the  hard  woods  hitherto  derived  from  the 
natural  forests  have  come  to  an  end  ?  And  how  are  mining  opera- 
tions then  to  be  carried  on  ?  These  questions  should  not  be  lightly 
treated. 

.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  since  1887» 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  this.  The  Agent-General  for  Victoria^ 
whom  I  addressed  on  the  subject,  has  informed  me  *'  that  upon 
searching  the  records  of  his  office  it  is  found  that  they  do  not 
contain  any  papers  relating  to  forest  law  and  administration  in 
the  Ck>lony,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  new  laws  on  the  sul^ject 
have  been  passed  within  the  last  year  or  two/'  Nor  have  I  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  Hoyal  Colonial 
iQstitutey  whose  Ubrarians  have  searched  their  records  in  vain/^ 

From  other  quarters  I  hear  that  the  Government  of  Victoria 
has  now  decided  to  proceed  on  the  lines  hitherto  followed  in  South 
Australia,  namely,  to  plant  certain  areas,  and,  I  presume,  to  let 
the  saw-millers  and  splitters  complete  the  work  of  destruction  in 
the  natural  forests.  Planting  a  few  acres  a  year  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  will  never  make  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  natural  forests. 
In  order  to  replace  the  latter,  Victoria  would  have  to  plant  at 
least  100,000  acres  every  year,  and  this  it  is  not  likely  to  do. 

If  I  may  venture  to  offer  the  Colony  of  Victoria  any  advice,  I 
should  suggest  their  coming,  without  delay,  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion  whether  they  desire  to  save  their  natural  forests  or  not.  If 
the  latter,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  if  the  former,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a  fully  competent 
forest  expert,  a  man  like  those  who  introduced  systematic 
forestry  into  India.  The  Victorian  Government  could,  I  have  no 
doubt,  obtain  such  a  man  from  India,  whose  services  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  secured  for  a  limited  period,  say  five  years. 
The  forest  expert,  if  secured,  should  be  directed  to  go  round 
the  Colony,  see  for  himself,  and  then  propose  what  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  be  done.  If  necessary,  the  present  forest  law 
might  be  amended,  but  this  should  be  postponed  until  the 
Grovemment  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  real  forest 
expert.  After  all,  the  passing  of  fine  laws  is  not  such  a  difficult 
thhig.    What  is  of  much  greater  importance  is  a  determination 

*  The  only  enaotment  discovered  was  an  Act  relating  to  Grown  lands 
pOTDisiiently  zeaerved  from  sale  and  vested  in  trustees,  1889,  which  provides 
w^^^aiasae  of  regulations  bv  such  trustees,  arrangixig  for  the  care,  protec- 
**4  mftnagement  o  the  lands  vested  in  them,  and  the  collection  of  tolls, 
'  '  ,  or  other  charges  for  entering  upon  such  lands.  This  Act 
med  to  apply  to  forest  estates. 
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to  carry  ttie  law  into  effect  when  once  passed.  I  believe  that 
even  with  the  present  law  a  great  amount  of  good  could  be  done, 
if  the  Government  of  Victoria  were  determined  to  apply  it  in  a 
sound,  sensible  manner. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  Government  of  Victoria  shoold 
not  fall  a  victim  to  the  delusion  that  the  formation  of  some 
limited  plantations  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  natural 
forests.  The  all-important  step  to  be  taken  is  to  gazette  and 
demarcate  on  the  ground  a  sufficient  area  of  reserved  State 
forests,  and  to  provide  for  their  systematic  management  according 
to  the  approved  rules  of  scientific  forestry,  and,  in  addition,  to 
take  what  measures  are  desirable  aiid  practicable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  growth  on  the  Grown  lands  which  are  not 
included  in  the  reserved  State  forests.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  the  ultimate  area  of  the  latter  should  be ;  that  can  only 
be  decided  after  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

The  following  short  abstract  indicates  what  seems  to  be 
required  at  present : — 

(1)  Engagement  of  a  thoroughly  competent  forest  expert  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Victorian  Forest  Department. 

(2)  Selection,  demarcation,  and  legal  formation  of  a  sufficient 
area  of  reserved  State  forests,  suitably  distributed  over  the 
country,  systematically  managed,  and  efficiently  protected. 

(3)  Protection  and  disposal  of  forest  produce  on  Crown  lands 
not  included  in  the  reserved  State  forests. 

If  the  Victorian  Grovemment  makes  up  its  mind  to  do  this,  all 
the  details  will  settle  themselves  easily  enough.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  similar  policy  is  called  for  in  all 
the  other  Australian  Colonies. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  Governments  : — 

Land  alienated  permanentlj 
Colony.  and  con^uonally.  Land  not 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 


•  ■  • 


In  Bquare 
miles. 

In  per  cent. 

alienated,  in 

of  total  area. 

■qnare  miles. 

65,236 

21 

245,862 

34,733 

40 

53,151 

17,074 

2-6 

651,423 

14,299 

1-6 

889,391 

8,548 

•3 

1,056,452 

Total    134,890  4-5         2,896,279 

Tasmania 7,207  27  19,008 

New  Zealand   30,948  30  73,510 


Grand  total ... .  173,045  5  2,988,797 
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Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  has  yet  been  alienated,  leaving  95 
per  cent,  as  the  property  of  the  Government.  Even  in  Victoria  60 
per  cent,  of  the  area  is  still  available  for  the  selection  of  reserved 
State  forests,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  area  could  be 
so  set  aside  without  any  real  difficulty. 

I  do  not,  however,  overlook  that  the  several  Governments  have 
to  contend  with  difficulties.  The  Australians  are  no  doubt  of  an 
independent  disposition,  and  gifted  with  great  energy.  The 
reservation  of  land  for  forest  purposes  frequently  runs  counter  to 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  individuals,  but  the  Government  should 
not  shrink  from  doing  its  duty  to  the  general  community.  After 
all,  experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that  a  little  determination 
judiciously  applied  soon  overcomes  such  opposition,  and  that  the 
good  common  sense  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  soon  recognises 
and  appreciates  a  sound  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
If  there  was  any  scarcity  of  land,  I  could  understand  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  presenting  themselves;  and  in  that  case 
the  Australians  might  say  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  use 
their  land  for  other  purposes,  and  to  pay  for  the  necessary  timber 
and  other  produce.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  there  is  ample 
land  for  all  requirements.  Probably  only  one-third  of  the  total 
area  is  at  present  put  to  profitable  use.  The  good  old  proverb, 
•'  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  holds,  no  doubt,  good  in 
Australia  as  elsewhere.  Let  us  hope  that  the  determination  for 
judicious  action  may  be  forthcoming  before  the  remaining  natural 
forests  have  been  altogether  destroyed. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
regret  that  it  is  not  more  complete.  I  started  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  resumS  of  Forestry  in  all  the  Colonies,  but  this,  as 
already  explained,  I  had  to  abandon,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
If  desired  to  do  so,  and  my  regular  work  permits,  I  shall  gladly 
deal  on  a  future  occasion  with  some  of  the  other  large  Colonies, 
such  as  Canada  and  the  Cape. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  on 
the  one  hand,  what  may  be  achieved  by  a  fixed  determination  to 
grapple  honestly  with  the  forest  business  of  a  country,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  delusive  half-hearted  measures  are,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  a  business  which  cannot  be  successful 
without  long  continued  action  on  fixed  lines. 
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Discussion. 
Sir  John  Ejbnkaway,  Bart.,  M.P. :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  greatly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Schlich  for  the  information  he  has  put  before  us, 
and  with  which  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck.  Taking  our  own 
country  first,  wc  find  that — as  in  regard  to  other  products,  so  in 
regard  to  timber — we  are  dependent  to  a  tremendous  extent  on 
foreign  countries.  We  are  dependent  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000 
a  year  for  timber  alone.  We  try  to  bring  these  facts  home  io 
our  own  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  timber,  but  in  regard  to 
agricultural  produce,  such  as  dairy  produce,  for  which  we  pay 
something  like  the  same  amount ;  the  unpleasant  thought  being 
that,  with  a  little  more  forethought  and  prudence,  we  mi^t 
produce  the  same  at  home,  and  so  keep  these  large  sums  in  oar 
own  pockets.  But  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  help  that.  We  have 
not  here  the  same  paternal  Government  they  have  in  India.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  area  of  timber  lands 
belonging  to  the  Grown  is  very  small  indeed,  and  we  have  to 
trust  to  the  spread  of  information,  and,  I  hope,  some  kind 
of  Government  action,  to  induce  individual  proprietors  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  increase  the  growth  of  timber  on 
their  estates.  There  is  a  great  want  of  educated  foresters. 
One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  which  I  had  the  honour  to  serve,  was  that  there 
should  be  a  School  of  Forestry  established,  either  in  con- 
nection with  Cooper's  Hill,  or  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
at  Cirencester  or  Downton  —  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
there  should  be  raised  a  class  of  educated  foresters,  and  also 
that  the  subject  should  form  part  of  the  teaching  of  land  agents, 
so  that  there  may  be  trained  minds  brought  to  bear  on  our  forests 
at  home.  Evidence  was  given  that  land  worth  only  £1  an  acre 
now  might  be  turned  into  forest,  and  made  to  produce  as  much  as 
arable  land.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  subject  has  fallen  out  of 
sight,  like  the  reports  of  so  many  committees,  but,  now  that  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  established,  I  trust  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  again,  and  that  we  may  have  direct  encoura^ment 
given  to  forestry  in  this  country.  Dr.  Schlich  next  turned  to 
India,  and  the  contrast  between  the  action  of  the  paternal 
Government  of  that  country  and  our  own  democratic  Government 
is,  I  think,  very  much  in  favour  of  the  former  in  this  matter.  In 
India  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  the  Government,  and  by 
•careful  management  for  twenty-five  years  great  results  have  been 
attained.  Some  55,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  brought 
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tinder  ihe  control  of  the  Goyemment,  with  great  success.  Un- 
fortunately,  Dr.  Schlich  does  not  give  us  hope  that  India  will  be 
able  to  supply  our  wants,  the  supplies  being  consumed  in  India 
itself;  but,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  en- 
listened  dealing  with  the  forests  of  the  country.  In  Australia 
ft  different  state  of  things  obtains,  and,  instead  of  being  removed 
from  party  politics  and  made  a  national  question,  the  interests  of 
the  splitters  or  the  saw-millers  are  allowed  to  prevail.  Petitions 
«re  got  up  and  a  great  stir  made  when  they  find  their  immediate 
supplies  interfered  with,  and  the  Governments,  which,  like  other 
people,  prefer  a  quiet  life,  and  don't  care  to  get  into  trouble  by 
treading  on  people's  toes,  find  that  the  easier  and  simpler  way  is 
to  let  the  matter  alone.  The  consequence  is  that  the  supplies 
«re  being  fast  exhausted,  and  miners  are  finding  themselves  short 
of  the  necessary  supphes.  I  am  afraid  that  when  they  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  action  it  will  be  almost  too  late.  It  is  well 
these  matters  should  be  brought  prominently  before  the  public, 
both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  I  hope  the  information  given  to- 
night, and  meetings  like  this,  will  help  us  to  realise  the  vast 
importance  of  the  question,  and  that  the  several  Governments, 
whether  paternal  or  democratic,  will,  before  they  are  too  late, 
grapple  with  the  problem  in  a  really  scientific  way.  It  requires 
prudence  and  courage,  for  trees  don't  grow  in  a  day;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  not  act  on  the  shortsighted  policy  of  doing 
nothing  for  posterity  because  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us. 
He  who  plants  a  tree  does  a  benefit  to  people  who  come  after 
him.  We  are  enjoying  benefits  derived  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  those 
who  follow  us. 

Sir  Charles  Bernard,  K.C.S.I.  :  I  think  Dr.  Schlich  will  have 
satisfied  most  of  those  in  this  room  of  the  advantages  attending 
the  proper  management  of  forests.  Sir  John  Kennaway  has  said 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  democratic  countries  managing 
their  forests  to  advantage,  but  we  have  in  Europe  an  instance  of 
ft  country — Germany — which  we  can  hardly  call  a  despotically- 
governed  country,  which  has  set  an  example  to  the  world  in 
regard  to  forest  management,  and  is  now  using  her  forests  to 
the  beet  advantage.  In  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  about 
one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  people  are  actually  living  by 
forest  work  and  conservancy,  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
Germany  makes  a  year  by  her  forests  is  £30,000,000.  When 
Gennany,  with  her  Parliamentary  system  and  her  educated 
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country  by  plantation.  What  you  must  do  is  to  take  hold  o! 
existing  forests,  declare  them  State  forests,  keep  iire  and  the 
grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  out  of  them,  regulate  the  fellings,  and 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  dominant  trees  to  grow  and  scatter  the 
seed,  so  that  natural  production  may  continue.  If  you  do  that 
you  will  have  a  forest  supply  for  future  generations.  Nature,  if  not 
impeded  by  fires,  by  grazing,  and  by  indiscriminate  fellings,  will 
do  yonr  work  of  forest  reproduction  for  you.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  in  Germany,  and  what  is  being  tried  in  India,  with 
results  that  will  be  still  more  widely  felt  within  the  next 
generation.  Where  the  fires  are  kept  out  natural  production  goes 
on  with  marvellous  regularity.  Nature  can  do  much  more  than 
man  in  providing  for  the  forest  wants  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Schlich  has  pointed  out  the  great  differences  in  the  provinces 
of  India.  Continental  India  may  be  compared  to  continental 
Australia.  If  Australia  will  do  as  India  is  trying  to  do,  I  believe 
she  will  meet  the  wants  of  future  generations  of  the  Greater 
England  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  You  may  compare  Burma 
with  Canada :  both  have  large  surplus  supplies  of  timber.  If 
Canada  goes  on  as  she  is  doing  —letting  the  forests  burn,  never 
planting  anything,  and  allowing  the  trees  to  be  felled  irregularly 
and  wastefully — she  will  be  without  timber  in  the  next  few 
generations ;  but  if  she  will  follow  the  example  of  Burma,  and 
choose  State  foresters  and  allow  natural  reproduction  to  continue, 
ahe  may  go  on  for  ever  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Colonial  Governments  may  bo  hampered 
by  Parliamentary  difficulties  such  as  Sir  John  Kennaway 
described,  but  they  are  free  from  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
caused  in  India  by  the  presence  of  forest  tribes,  who  have  for 
generations  lived  by  burning,  felling,  and  exploiting  the  forests  at 
iheir  will.  In  India  these  tribes  have  to  be  considered,  their 
needs  have  to  be  met,  and  they  have  to  be  satisfied  before  con- 
^servancy  can  be  permanent  in  the  forests  through  which  they 
ased  to  roam.  I  hope  the  Colonies,  and  especially  the  Australian 
Colonies,  will  see  the  duty  which  lies  before  them  of  providing  for 
-the  wants  of  the  coming  generations,  and  that  they  will  take  to 
heart  Dr.  Schlich's  advice  that  they  must  have  trained  men  to  do 
the  work.  For  some  time  to  come,  until  they  have  established 
their  own  Forest  Departments,  they  can,  I  think,  hardly  do  better 
than  send  their  young  engineers  to  learn  the  work  of  forestry  in 
the  department  at  Cooper's  Hill  over  which  Dr.  Schlich  so 
successfully  presides. 
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forests.  The  direct  influences  of  forests  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  timber  and  other  produce  yielded  by  them — the 
accumulation  of  material  during  long  ages  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  forests  represent  so  much  capital  in  a 
country,  and  provide  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
When  forests  ar^  allowed  to  be  recklessly  cut  down  and 
destroyed,  there  is  actual  loss  of  capital,  and  the  country  is  so 
much  the  poorer  when  they  are  gone.  The  indirect  influences  of 
forests  are  also  very  important.  They  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  on  the  preservation  of  springs 
and  rivers,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  surface  soil  on  slopes,  and 
on  the  general  salubrity  and  healthfulness  of  a  country.  I  do 
not  underrate  the  direct  influences  of  forests,  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  many  tropical  countries  the  indirect 
influences  of  forests  are  even  more  important  than  the 
direct.  Indeed,  in  many  countries  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  preserve  certain  tracts  in  forest  for  the  indirect 
influences  alone.  Dr.  SchUch  has  laid  importance  on  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  Colonies  are  importing  timber  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  inference  is  that  they  have  already  exhausted  most,  if  not 
all,  the  natural  forest  they  possessed.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
instances.  In  many,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  A  country 
may  possess  an  abundance  of  hard  wood,  but  flnds  itself  com- 
pelled to  import  soft  wood  because  the  latter  is  more  easily 
worked,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at  about  one- third  the  cost.  In 
British  Honduras,  for  instance,  I  found  in  1882  that  it  had  a 
large  quantity  of  pitch  pine  {Finns  cubensis)  distributed  over  the 
lowlands,  but  it  was  so  heavy  and  so  difficult  to  work  that  it  was 
found  more  advantageous  to  import  deal  boards  from  the  States. 
Similar  circumstances,  no  doubt,  exist  in  AustraUa  and  elsewhere. 
"What  is  wanted  is  a  soft,  workable,  and  moderately  lasting  wood. 
Where  such  a  wood  does  not  exist  naturally  it  must  be  brought 
.  from  elsewhere,  without  any  reference  to  the  indigenous  forests. 
One  of  the  best  trees  for  planting  in  tropical  countries  to  yietd 
timber  is  the  West  Indian  cedar  (Ccdrela  odorata).  The  timber 
is  well  known  as  the  material  from  which  the  Cuban  cigar-boxes 
are  made.  It  grows  freely  from  seed  or  cuttings,  it  yields  good 
timber  at  an  early  age,  and  is  adapted  for  use  as  a  shade  tree,  as 
well  as  for  regular  plantations.  The  timber  lasts  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  a  pleasant  smell.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  this 
evening  of  the  financial  success  of  forest  conservancy  in  India. 
The  record  of  forest  work  in  India  reflects  the  hightest  credit  on 
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of  forest  conservancy  having  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  mentioned  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
as  the  date  from  which  forest  conservancy  in  India  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.  That  is  no  doubt  true,  if  what  is  meant  is 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  forest  con- 
iservancy,  but  in  forestry,  as  in  other  matters,  there  must  be  a 
beginning,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  movement,  which  took 
place  nearly  forty-three  years  ago,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  complete  system 
of  forest  conservancy,  such  as  has  now  in  a  great  measure  been 
Bsiablished  in  India,  would  not  have  been  delayed  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Therefore,  in  any  paper  which  professes  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  forest  conservancy,  the  names  of  those  who 
set  the  work  in  motion  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  one 
name  which  occurs  in  the  printed  paper,  but  which  was  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Schlich  in  his  oral  address,  and  that  is  the 
name  of  General  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton.  There  are  certain 
Indian  names  which  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  educated 
classes  in  this  country.  The  name  of  Lawrence  is  a  household 
vrord  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  there  are  other  names 
"which  in  regard  to  certain  branches  of  Indian  administration  must 
-always  be  held  in  high  honour.  Among  these,  none  is  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  name  of  Cotton.  Many  of  those  present  in 
this  room  have  heard  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  to  whom  so 
much  is  due  in  connection  with  the  great  irrigation  works  carried 
out  in  India.  His  brother.  General  Frederick  Cotton — and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  both  of  these  eminent  men  are  still  living,  still 
keenly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  country  of  their 
adoption — General  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton  must  be  regarded 
as  the  original  promoter  and  suggester  of  forest  conservancy  in 
India.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  General  (then  Lieutenant) 
Michael  was  appointed  to  the  Government  of  Madras  to  introduce 
-a  system  of  forest  conservancy  in  the  Anamalai  Mountains — a 
duty  which  he  discharged  for  several  years  with  conspicuous 
efficiency,  energy,  and  zeal,  thereby  establishing  a  well-founded 
olaim  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  working  pioneer  of  forest  con- 
aervancy  in  India. 

Mr.  F.  P.  D£  Labilliere  :  I  am  sure  we  are  deeply  indebted 

to  those  gentlemen — specialists  on  the  subject  of  forestry — who 

have  addressed  us ;  yet  it  may  be  desirable  that  a  few  remarks 

should  be  made  by  some  who   can  only  speak    as    ordinary 

observers.    There  has  been  no  one  yet  to  address  the  meeting 
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the  cmel  neglect  and  the  absolutely  wasteful  manner  in  which 
the  forests  which  nature  has  spread  over  the  world  with  so 
much  profusion  have  for  the  most  part  been  treated.  In  England 
we  import  timber,  as  we  import  so  many  other  things,  and  I  was 
certainly  under  the  impression  until  to-night  that  the  wasteful 
manner  in  which  we  had  treated  our  ancient  forest  lands  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recovery ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  in  case  remedial  measures  are  now  adopted  we  may  do 
something  to  restore  our  position ;  that  it  only  requires  a  proper 
Bystem  of  forestry  to  be  inaugurated  and  to  be  consistently  and 
properly  carried  out  to  enable  us — not,  of  course,  to  produce  all 
the  timber  which  is  required,  for  we  should  still  have  to  import — 
bat  to  do  something  to  diminish  that  fear  which  is  before  our 
eyes  of  the  eventual  failure  of  the  timber  supplies  unless  reme- 
dial measures  are  adopted.  The  lecturer  instanced  Victoria  as 
a  typical  Colony,  showing  the  enormous  resources  that  exist, 
and  how  they  are  being  squandered  and  running  to  waste. 
There  is,  however,  a  remedy,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a. 
speaker  to  be  able  to  show,  not  only  a  manifest  defect,  but  the 
remedy  for  it.  He  showed  us  that  in  the  system  of  forestry 
inaugurated  in  India  the  remedy  is  to  be  foimd.  I  hope  hia 
remarks  will  have  very  great  effect.  Victoria  is  taken  as  a  type,, 
but  there  are  other  places  where  the  waste  goes  on.  Everybody 
who  knows  Canada  knows  the  wasteful  manner  in  which  the 
forests  have  been  treated,  but  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied 
in  India  can  be  applied  there,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  and  even  in 
England.  It  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  influence  of  this  Insti- 
tute ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  directed  to  pressing  on  those  in 
authority  the  necessity  of  applying  the  remedy  which  has  been 
suggested.  We  have  seen  that  the  course  pursued  in  India  ha& 
not  been  ineffectual.  In  India  twenty-five  years  ago  forestry  was. 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  since  then,  by  intelligent  administration^ 
the  balance  has  almost  been  restored.  In  his  very  able  address,. 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  told  us  that,  although  a  great  quantity  of 
timber  is  being  raised  in  India,  yet  the  supply  only  satisfies 
Indian  demands.  Now,  we  and  other  countries  of  Europe  require 
larger  quantities  of  timber  than  we  can  produce,  and  India  there- 
fore should  be  encouraged,  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  extend 
the  thriftful  management  of  her  forests  which  has  already  been 
inaugurated,  so  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to  export  to  us  and 
other  European  nations.  I  think  it  is  the  main  duty  of  a  chair- 
man at  a  meeting  like  this,  if  there  is  a  remedy  suggested  by  the 
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read,  has  contributed  the  following  notes  on  the  subject :— As  a 
patriarch  in  the  cause  of  forest  conservancy  in  India,  I  hope  I . 
may  be  permitted  to  describe  what  has  been  done  in  that  country 
during  the  last  forty  years,  I  may  say  under  my  own  eyes.     Dr. 
Schlich  has  said  that  the  necessity  for  determined  action  was 
not  recognised  till  thirty  years  ago— he  should  have  said,  forty. 
It  is  really  a  lesson  to  the  Colonies.    Up  to  the  year  1848,  the 
forests  of  India  were  almost  uncared  for— or  worse  than  uncared 
for,  in  many  districts,  because  positive  encouragement  was  given 
to  cultivators  and  timber  merchants  to  do  their  worst  in  tracts 
which  ought  rather  to  have  been  carefully  protected  and  tended. 
A  good  deal  had   been  written  and  said,  in  a  discursive  way,, 
about  the  necessity  of  checking  this,  but  in  1848  the  Madraa 
Government  really  took  determined  action,  and  embarked  in  an 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  waste  and  neglect  in  some  of  their 
finest  forests   in  the  South,  which  were   being  rapidly  ruined 
by  people   who  were  supplying  timber  for   the   Bombay  dock- 
yard,  where   ships  for  the  Eoyal  Navy  were  then  being  built. 
It  was   General  Frederick   Cotton   who  advised   this,    and   a 
special  officer,  with   a   small   establishment,    was   accordingly 
appointed  to   the  duty  of  exploring,  working,    and   conserving 
these  forests.     This  duty  was  entrusted  to  me.     Another  very 
important  step  immediately  followed.    This  was  the  leasing  of 
other  valuable   adjoining   forests   from   a  Zemindar,  who  was 
similarly   ruining   them,    and   these   were   also  placed  in   my 
charge.     Magisterial  powers  were  given  me  in  order  to  check 
depredation   and   trespass  and  consequent   forest   fires.     Great 
obstruction  followed  on    the  part  of   those  who  had  pillaged 
the   forest   for   years,  but   steady  progress  was  made,  and  in 
1853   (I   think)    the   secretary  to  the  Board   of   Revenue,    Mr. 
Bourdillon,   was  able  to  report  to  Government  that  a  profit  of 
over  54,000  rupees  had  already  been  made,  adding  the  significant 
words — ''  The  direct  gain,  however,  is  far  less  important  than  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  resources  of  the  forest."    The  Indian 
Government  has  acted  on  this  w^ise  principle  ever  since.    Con- 
servancy of  the  forests,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the 
conmiunity  in  general,  is  held  to  be  the  first  consideration,  and  . 
the  acquisition  of  revenue  second.     We  knew  little  in  those  days 
about  the  healthy  and  imhealthy  seasons,  and  consequently  shat- 
tered health  compelled  me  to  abandon  my  work  after  seven  years 
of  it.    But  the  tree  had  been  planted,  fruit  had  actually  been 
gathered,  and  I  have  since  watched  its  growth  with  unflagging 
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prills,  1890. 

Bii  Cbableb  NioHOLBOM,  B&rt.,  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  Minates  of  the  last  Oidinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  eince  that  meeting  27 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  ^iz.,  7  Besident  and  20  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

S.  Prater  Beare,  Rev.  George  8.  leet.  Dr.  W.  H.  Tindal  Kijuf, 
Bmana^l  Lyon*.  Henrij  F.  Moore,  Bev.  W.  J.  B.  Rickarda,  D.D., 
Sober t  Tennant. 

Noo-Besident  Fellows ; — 

C.  a.  AmeU  (Victoria) ;  Barveg  CaUieotl,  C.E.  (Strait*  BettUmentt)  ; 
Frederick  S.  M.  Corbet  (Ceylon) ;  Captain  W.  Kay  Dow  (Tramvaat)  ; 
Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  Edgehill  {Qold  Coast  Colony) ;  Jamei  B.  Finlaaon 
ffli^  Colony) ;  Maurice  W.  Frye  {Natal) ;  Jehangir  H.  Kotlutri 
ilndia);  Sidney  Mendelhohn  (Cape  Colony):  Oilbert  Paricer  (New 
South  Walei) ;  Hon.  James  Robertton,  MJJ.C.  {Fiji) ;  Robert  McMillan 
Bolt,  (Cape  Colony) ;  Barron  Smith  (Nafat) ;  David  Sfiirroeh  (Fiji) ; 
W.  r.  Taylor  (Cyprue) ;  Henry  Trenehard  {New  South  Walea) ;  B.  T. 
Wakleu  (Victoria);  Major  R.  Gardner  Warton  (NaUt) ;  Edward 
Webb  (Ceylon):  Dr.  Alfred  WykUm  (Sierra  Leone). 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  been  made 
io  the  Library. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  a  Bomewhat  painful  task  to  perform 
ihis  flrening.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
ttia  meeting,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  through  the  removal  by  death  of  our  lamented 
"Vice-Freeident  and  ChairmaQof  the  Council,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  His  kindly  presence  and  urbane  disposition  are 
.^uoiUar  to  most  of  you,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  were 
asaociated  with  him  at  the  time  when  the  formation  of  this  Insti- 
tete  first  came  under  discussion,  will  gratefully  remember  the 
keen  interest  with  which  he  regarded  the  project  and  his  practical 
•id  in  its  development.  A  member  of  the  Frovisional  Committee 
which  was  deputed  in  1868  to  draw  up  rules  and  organise  the 
eociety,  he  accepted  office  as  one  of  our  original  Vice-Presidents, 
succeeded  Lord  Bury  as  President  in  1871,  and  retired  in  favour 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1878,  retaining 
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his  connection  with  the  governing  body  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
as  a  Yice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council.    Althon^ 
failing  health  latterly  prevented  his  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
management  of  this  Institute,  and  he  was  not  able  to  preside  on 
more  than  two    occasions    during   last  year,   we   cannot  but 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  zealous  and  able  C0:operation 
in  days  gone  by,  when  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendontSp 
not  only  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  Fellows,  but  also  at  the 
Council  table.     He  had  travelled  much  in  the  Colonies,  which 
could  claim  few  more  consistent  and  earnest  friends  than  our  hkte 
Chairman,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  to  an  adequate  recogni* 
tion    of    their    growing    importance    as  part   of    the   "  United 
Empire,"  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.     I  will  conclude  by  read- 
ing a  recent  Eesolution  of  the  Council,  which  expresses  their 
unanimous  feeling  on  the  subject: — ''The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  have  received  with  profound  regret  the  intc^- 
gence  of  the  death  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P., 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Institute,  and  a  warm  and 
consistent  Mend  of  the  Colonies.    They  cannot  but  feel  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  services  as  a  Vice-President  from  1868  to  1871,  aa 
President  from  1871  to  1878,  and  as  their  Chairman  since  1878, 
in  all  which  capacities  he  earnestly  laboured  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Institute,  until  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
take  a  less  active  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.    They  are 
especially  mindful  of  his  invaluable  aid  in  encountering  and  over- 
coming the  difficulties  with  which  the  Institute  was  called  npcm 
to  cope  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  career,  when  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  Colonies  was  felt  at  home,  and  they  recogniie 
the  fact  that  his  influence  was  largely  instrumental  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  great  national  importance  of  the  work  is 
which  the  Institute  was  engaged,  and  thus  contributing  to  its 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis.''      I  am  sure  everyone 
present  will  readily  concur  in  the  eulogium  passed  on  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague.    We  have,  unfortunately,  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  another  distinguished  founder  and  supporter — the  Marqnis 
of  Normanby — who  addressed  the  preliminary  meeting  held  in 
1868,  when  he  expressed  his  cordial  co-operation  in  the  scheme, 
and  his  earnest  hope  that  it  might  attain  in  this  country  that 
position  which  the  subject  so  fully  de8er\'ed.     He,  like  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  served  on  the  Provisional  Committee  of  1868,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  continuously  associated  with  this  Institute 
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«B  one  of  its  Yice-PreBidents.  His  name  is  a  household  word  in 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  where  he  represented  Her  Majesty  the 
<)aeen  as  Governor  successively  of  Queensland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Victoria,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  those  Colonies. 
We  have  thus  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  within  a  fortnight  of 
one  another,  two  prominent  members,  both  of  whom  have  done 
much  to  build  up  and  consolidate  this  society,  and  whose  names 
•will  ever  occupy  an  honoured  place  in  its  records.  I  have  now, 
laidies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  my  old  and  valued 
friend  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  and  before  he  addresses  you  I  will 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which,  I  think,  come  appositely 
from  the  oldest  friend  of  Sir  Arthur's  in  this  gathering,  for  I  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  him  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  those  bom  within 
the  early  decades  of  the  present  century  to  have  personally 
witnessed  greater  and  more  wonderful  developments  in  science, 
mechanical  arts,  and  all  the  endless  appliances  of  social  life  than 
probably  ever  occurred  within  the  same  limited  period  of  the  world's 
history.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  we  have  still 
amongst  us  those  whose  memories  carry  them  back  to  a  period 
•when,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  it  often  took  more  than  a 
week  to  effect  a  passage  from  England  to  Ireland,  when  a  voyage 
to  India  and  back  occupied  some  twelve  months,  and  when  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  was  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary speed ;  when  our  streets  were  lighted  with  flickering  oil 
lamps,  and  traditions,  customs,  and  prejudices  were  for  the  most 
part  the  unchanged  heritage  of  long-continued  ages.  The  trans- 
mntations  in  all  the  aspects  of  modem  life  are  not  less  conspicuous 
in  the  impulse  given  to  emigration,  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  Colonies  of  the  Southern  Hemisp)iere.  The  most  marvel- 
lous feature  connected  with  these  is  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  living  men  that  communities  formerly 
comprising  a  few  thousands  of  individuals  are  now  numbered  by 
millions.  It  took  America  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to 
create  a  nation  of  some  three  millions — a  number  below  that 
comprised  in  Australia  at  the  present  moment,  and  owning 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Those  who,  like  my  old  friend 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  have  been  engaged  in  building  up  this  great 
fabric,  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire 
by  the  peaceful  conquests  they  have  made  in  regions  so  far 
removed  from  the  Parent  State,  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
achievement,  and  may  be  pardoned  if  at  times  a  little  exuberant 
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in  the  language  of  self-congratulation  they  employ.  There  is^ 
in  truth,  however,  much  that  is  invigorating — I  might  say, 
ennohUng — in  the  life  and  aims  of  the  colonist,  who,  renounciiig 
many  of  the  conventionalities  and  attractions  of  European  ]ife» 
seeks  for  himself  a  career  and  a  home  in  some  of  those  virtually 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  where  skill  and  enter- 
prise are  sure  to  meet  their  reward — omatur  propriis  induairia 
doms.  It  is,  however,  not  every  man  who  is  qualified  to 
become  a  colonist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Bush  life 
involves  much  self-denial  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  upon 
the  command  of  which  Old  World  people  consider  so  much  of 
human  happiness  depends.  For  a  man  to  have  to  build,  it  may 
be,  his  own  house,  to  cook  his  own  food,  to  wash  his  own  shirty 
to  shoe  his  own  horse,  or  drive  a  team  of  bullocks,  are  incidents 
which  may  happen  to  anyone  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  bush, 
lif^.  Their  performance,  however,  impUes  no  social  degradation^ 
whilst  it  testifies  to  the  possession  of  some  of  the  highest  qualitiea 
to  which  a  man  can  lay  claim — industry,  perseverance,  patienoe> 
a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future,  and  the  Beiiae 
that  his  individual  labours  must  redound  not  only  to  his  own 
well-being,  but  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  race  to  which  h» 
belongs.  In  my  experience  I  have  known  many  such  instances ; 
amongst  these  I  could  hail  my  old  friend.  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  return  in  health  and  strength  to  the  Old 
Country  from  the  Old  Colony.  You  may  imagine  the  Colony  is  a 
very  salubrious  one,  for  I  Loiew  him  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  he 
looks  as  young  now  as  he  did  then.  It  is  the  result  of  a  good 
constitution,  no  doubt,  but  also  of  a  life  of  health,  activity,  and 
enterprise.  We  congratulate  him  upon  his  return  from  the 
Colony  where  he  formed,  so  many  ties,  and  to  which  he  still  truns 
with  lingering  feelings  of  affection. 

Sir  Abthur  Hodgson  then  read  his  Paper  on 

AUSTEALIA  EEVISITED,  1874—1889. 

"  Australia  Eevisited  "  is  the  title  of  the  paper  which  I  am 
privileged  to  bring  under  your  notice  this  evening.  I  respectfully 
crave  yom*  indulgence,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  find  me  too 
much  in  evidence. 

On  March  4,  1889, 1  left  Brindisi  in  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
Victoria^  and  landed  in  Sydney  on  April  7 — thirty-four  days — 
coaling  at  Port  Said,  and  calling  at  Aden,  Colombo,  AltMiny, 
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Adelaide,  and  Melbourne :  fine  weather,  a  good  steamer  and  cap- 
tain, ezeellent  table,  and  pleasant  passengers  in  a  very  full  ship ; 
our  fastest  nin  in  twenty-four  hours  was  385  knots.  At  Albany, 
King  George's  Sound,  a  telegram  from  my  son  in  Queensland 
awaited  my  arrival :  "  forty-eight  hours'  rain  " — very  refreshing 
news,  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  whoso 
flocks  and  herds  had  been  decimated  by  a  very  severe  and  con- 
tinuouB  drought;  and,  fortunately,  the  rain  had  been  general  all 
over  the  Colonies.  I  was  in  the  sick  list  at  Albany  and  Adelaide, 
and  not  permitted  to  land. 

Eifty-one  years  ago — March,  1839 — I  landed  in  Sydney,  in  the 
good  ship  Royal  George,  650  tons,  after  a  voyage  of  116  days, 
inelading  five  days'  detention  at  Cape  Town,  where  we  touched  to 
take  in  water  and  fresh  provisions,  having  on  board  120  emigrants 
all  engaged  by  Mr.  James  Ma^carthur  for  his  Camden  Estate,  in 
New  South  Wales.  He  chartered  the  cabin  and  steerage  accom- 
modation, and  we  considered  it  a  great  privilege  to  go  out  with 
him  in  this  ship :  of  the  cabin  passengers  four  only  now  survive. 
The  voyage  of  the  first  fleet,  in  1788,  consisting  of  eleven  ships, 
occupied  eight  months. 

I  have  made  nine  voyages  to  Australia — three  by  long  sea,  five 
by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  one  by  Panama.  I  returned  to  England 
in  1874  by  the  mail  steamer  Tartar,  from  Sydney  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  lat.  4^  North  we  ran  on  to  a  coral  reef  at 
midnight  in  mid  ocean,  going  10  knots ;  the  nearest  land  was 
Fanning  Island,  250  miles  away.  The  passengers  formed  them- 
selves into  watches  and  jettisoned  600  tons  of  coal — an  unneces- 
sary labour;  for,  after  bumping  on  the  reef  thirty-two  hours, 
thanks  to  a  high  tide  we  floated,  and  steamed  for  Honolulu,  900 
miles  distant.  By  a  singular  coincidence  three  of  us  met  again 
on  board  the  Victoria  at  Briudisi :  one  was  a  dear  old  lady,  a 
septuagenarian,  going  out  to  Melbourne  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  son, 
who  resides  there. 

During  so  rnemy  voysiges  I  have  naturally  collided  with  passen- 
gers of  all  grades  and  descriptions.  Some  years  ago  one  of  them 
was  being  exhibited  in  some  of  our  most  populous  English  towns. 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him ;  the  last  time  we  met  was  when  he  was 
in  the  dock :  he  subsequently  was  busily  employed,  and  detained 
rather  against  his  will,  at  a  marine  villa  near  Portland.  On  a 
recent  occasion  I  was  a  fellow-passenger  for  a  short  time  with  a 
live  ghost,  a  very  agreeable  companion:  his  name  might  have 
been  "Pepper."    I  was  delighted  with  Melbourne,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  ne&rly  half  a  million.  It  is  a  fine  city,  with  many  hand- 
some buildings,  public  and  private,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
just  finished,  and  silent  tramcars  worked  by  underground  ma- 
chinery, an  introduction  from  San  Francisco.  The  first  white 
man  landed  in  the  primeval  forest  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Melbourne  in  1835,  only  fifty-five  years  ago.  The  inhabitants 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hoddle,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  discoverer  of  Australia  Felix, 
and  for  many  years  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  the  wide  streets ;  ho  laid  out  Melbourne  fifty  years  ago* 
then  only  the  wild  bush.  Sir  Thomas  possibly  would  not  have 
been  so  liberal  in  his  measurements,  had  he  imagined  that  a 
plot  of  land  sold  at  the  first  Government  land  sale  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  for  £45  would  have  been  recently  valued,  with 
buildings  upon  it,  at  £493,500.  Allotments  have  of  late  years 
fetched  fabulous  prices,  resulting  in  the  building  of  castles  in  the 
air,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  to  the  risk  of  life  and  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  city.  One  building  has  been  erected  in  the 
main  street  eight  stories  high.  In  modern  Bome,  owing  to  loss 
of  Ufe,  these  ''  fiats  "  have  been  disallowed  by  the  Government. 

Nature  has  made  the  Colony  of  Victoria  a  present  of  220 
millions  in  hard  gold.  Sixty  thousand  gold-diggers  poured  into 
this  Colony  in  one  year,  and  one  nugget,  weighing  2,200  ozs.,  and 
valued  at  £9,000,  was  discovered  in  1858,  at  a  depth  of  180  feet, 
and  called  the  **  Welcome  "  nugget. 

I  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  finish  now  my  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  afterwards  return  to  Australia.  I  left  Australia 
in  1889,  went  in  a  coasting  steamer  from  Brisbane  to  Eockhamp- 
ton,  and,  after  visiting  Mount  Morgan,  took  leave  of  my  son  and 
embarked  on  board  the  mail  steamer,  the  ill-fated  Quetta,  as  far 
as  Townsville — a  rising  town  of  11,000  inhabitants,  870  miles 
north  of  Brisbane,  with  a  good  backbone  of  pastoral  and  aurife- 
rous wealth.  At  Townsville  I  took  my  passage  on  board  the 
ChingtUf  belonging  to  the  China  Navigation  Company,  for  Hong 
Kong,  steaming  along  the  coast,  and  anchoring  at  night  for  safety 
off  Cairns,  Cooktown,  and  Thursday  Island,  feeling  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Queensland  Government  and  the  surveying  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Na\7  for  the  careful  survey  of  the  numerous  coral  reefs, 
carefully  buoyed,  with  lighthouses  and  lightships  where  required. 
It  was  very  interesting  navigation.  At  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Cooktown,  Captain  Cook  wa^  compelled,  in  1770,  to  beach  his 
ship,  the  Endcavcyiir,  which  had  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  and  there 
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his  party  had  the  first  sight  of  a  kangaroo.  The  Chingtu  was 
perfect  in  all  her  arrangements :  I  never  travelled  in  greater  com- 
fort— good  and  careful  captain,  officers,  and  Chinese  crew,  only 
eight  Europeans  on  board,  good  cuisine;  the  Chinese  servants 
were  clean,  dvil,  honest,  and  sober.  The  passage  money  from 
Townflville  to  Hong  Kong  was  £26.  The  heat  of  Port  Darwin 
was  very  considerable.  I  had  taken  this  Torres  Straits  route  to 
avoid  the  trying  heat  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
I  began  to  think  of  "  incidis  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdin." 

The  submarine  cable  is  landed,  as  you  are  aware,  from  Batavia 
at  Port  Darwin :  telegraphic  wires  reach  from  thence  across 
Australia  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  The  South 
Australian  Government  having  carried  out  this  communication 
at  their  own  cost,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  £30,000,  the 
telegrams,  charged  at  the  rate  of  9s.  4d.  a  word  from  Adelaide  to 
England,  recoup  the  Colony  to  a  considerable  extent.  Another 
telegraphic  route  via  Vancouver  is  looming  in  the  distance,  which 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  England,  as  it  would  be 
eanried  through  British  territory,  and  prove,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  quickest  and  safest  means  of  communication  with  India 
and  her  Colonies. 

Nine  days'  pleasant  steaming,  in  sight  of  islands  nearly  all  the 
way,  brought  us  to  Hong  Kong,  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
harbour  equal  almost  to  Sydney.  It  can  boast  of  being  the  third 
greatest  shipping  port  in  the  world — London,  Liverpool,  and 
Hong  Kong;  the  amount  of  shipping  last  year — inwards  and 
ovilwards — ^was  nearly  seven  million  tons.  As  Sir  George  Bowen 
remarks  in  his  official  report  on  Hong  Kong,  reprinted  in  his  re- 
cently published  book,  "  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial  Government," 
the  ehipping  of  the  Port  of  London  in  1843,  when  Hong  Kong — 
then  a  barren  and  desolate  island — was  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown,  was  only  four  millions.  So  Hong  Kong  in  forty-five 
years  has  nearly  doubled  the  shipping  of  London,  which  was  a 
mart  of  commerce  under  the  Romans  1,800  years  ago. 

A  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  there  had  been  a  deluge  of 
rain :  21  inches  fell  in  27  hours,  causing  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty— ^reservoirs  burst,  streets  destroyed,  trees  uprooted,  railway 
to  the  (xap  (where  the  Governor  and  merchant  princes  of  Hong 
Kong  reside  during  the  summer)  carried  away.  The  damage  was 
laid  at  £100,000 :  such  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  had  not  occurred 
during  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  whoever  he  or  she 
maybe. 
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Public  companies,  paying  very  satisfactory  dividends,  were  fhe 
order  of  the  day  in  Hong  Eong :  my  hair  was  cut  by  a  hair- 
cutting  co-operative  company — ^half  a  dollar — ^very  dear  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  Hong  Eong  I  paid  for  my  passage  to  Liverpool,  vid  Yoko- 
hama, San  Francisco,  and  New  York,  only  £50,  first  class,  with 
option  of  taking  any  line  of  railway  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  and  any  line  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool — 
only  one  penny  a  mile,  including  board  for  about  thirty  days ;  fhe 
total  distance  from  Hong  Eong  to  Liverpool  being,  more  or  leas, 
12,500  miles. 

From  Hong  Eong  to  Yokohama,  calling  at  Amoy  and  Kobe, 
occupied  seven  days.  Chinamen  were  first  introduced  into 
Australia  from  Amoy  in  1851 ,  when  a  small  shipload  were  landed 
at  Moreton  Bay :  this  ship  was  chartered  by  some  squatters  in 
Queensland  (at  that  time  an  integral  part  of  New  South  Wales). 
Twelve  Chinamen  were  allotted  to  me  for  many  years  as  shep- 
herds :  they  were  indentured  for  three  years,  again  and  again 
renewed,  and  my  sheep  were  never  better  shepherded.  There  is 
now  almost  a  prohibitory  tax  against  their  introduction  :  I  say 
nothing — silence  is  golden. 

I  shall  not  be  expected  to  describe  Japan — the  subject  of  this 
paper  is  "  Australia  Bevisited  " — but  to  those  amongst  my  audi- 
ence who  can  a£ford  the  time,  and  wish  to  economise,  I  respect- 
fully tender  my  advice  that  they  should  visit  that  most  interestiDg 
and  rising  country,  with  its  40,000,000  inhabitants  and  ita 
network  of  railways.  I  never  travelled  amongst  a  more  happy 
and  contented  people.;  only  upon  one  occasion  did  I  meet  a 
discontented  face — when  my  **  ricksha,"  with  its  heavy  freight, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  5^  miles  an  hour,  in  the  very  narrow 
streets  or  bazaars  of  Osaka,  came  in  contact  with  the  dress  of  a 
female  pedestrian,  and  most  effectually  disarranged  her  attire. 
We  immediately  came  to  a  halt,  compensated  the  fair  one  (rather 
a  misnomer)  for  the  misfortune  which  had  so  unexpectedly  over- 
taken her,  and  the  frown  was  turned  into  a  smile. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  William 
Adams,  situated  on  a  steep  ascent,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
above  the  Japanese  Naval  Dockyard  and  Station,  distant  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Yokohama.  Adams  was  Pilot  Major,  as  he 
was  called,  of  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  which  sailed  from  England  on 
July  1,  1598,  for  Japan.  Only  one  ship  reached  its  destination 
on  May  12,  1600 — nearly  two  years;  the  remaining  four  were 
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lost.  Adams  was  imprisoned  at  first,  but  was  shortly  released, 
«id  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  who  took  a  lildng  to  him 
and  befriended  him,  but  would  never  permit  him  to  leave  Japan 
or  send  to  England  for  his  wife.  He  built  three  ships  for  the 
Emperor,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  naval  architect,  receiving 
for  his  long  services  a  lordship  and  lands.  He  died  in  Japan  in 
May,  1619,  leaving  half  his  fortune  to  his  wife  and  son  in  England. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an  American  traveller,  the  tomb  or 
biuial-place  of  William  Adams  and  his  Japanese  wife  has  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  iron  railing. 

Erom  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco^a  very  dull  and  monotonous 
voyage  of  4,500  miles  in  sixteen  days ;  no  excitement;  save  the 
startling  and  lugubrious  sound  of  the  foghorn — ^the  fogs  were  very 
thick  and  frequent ;  we  ran  down  our  Easting  in  latitude  40^  80" 
in  cold  weather.  The  captain  made  an  excellent  land  fall, 
literally  groping  his  way  by  soundings  in  a  dense  fog  into  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  we  took  a  pilot  and  entered  the 
Golden  Gate.  I  went  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  largest  and 
best-managed  hotel  in  the  world,  seven  stories  high — makes  up 
ly200beds;  guests  have  their  choice  of  either  the  American  or 
Iiuropean  plan.  I  selected  the  former,  on  the  principle  of  *'  When 
joa  are  in  Bome,"  &c,  Francisco  is  a  marvel ;  I  had  only  been 
there  once  before — in  1874 — and  was  astonished  with  the  growth 
<»(  the  city  and  go-aheadism  of  its  inhabitants — Vestigia  nulla 
rBtfvr9um,  In  1837  California  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  **  Frisco" 
was  then  represented  by  one  log  hut,  tenanted  by  an  American, 
who  grew  and  sold  potatoes  to  the  whalers. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Utah,  or  Salt  Lake  City — ^900  miles — 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mormons.  The  startling  result  of  the 
recent  Gentile  vote  foreshadows  the  downfall  of  Mormonism.  I 
bathed  in  the  Salt  Lake :  you  are  provided  with  a  dressing-room 
and  bathing-dress — ^both  very  primitive  and  cheap;  printed 
notices  warn  you  to  have  your  valuables  checked,  to  keep  your 
eyes  and  mouth  shut  when  bathing,  and  place  cotton  in  your 
ears ;  the  warning  might  be  extended  to  keeping  on  your  legs, 
the  extreme  buoyancy  of  the  water  taking  you  off  your  balance. 
The  Lake  resembles  a  large  inland  sea,  and  is  so  salt  that  no  fish 
have  been  known  to  live  in  it. 

From  Utah  I  travelled,  in  four  consecutive  days  and  nights,  by 
Che  Rio  Grande  Railway  to  New  York.  Fine  scenery,  very  clever 
engineering;  passed  Denver,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
wrecked  town  of  Johnstown,  destroyed  in  a  flood  by  the  bursting 
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of  a  dam  in  May,  1889,  when  6,500  persons  perished.  I  counted 
six  stranded  locomotive  engines  in  various  directions.  The  town, 
was  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  the  dam  bad  been  reconstructed. 
Railway  travelling  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  America ; 
the  check  system  for  luggage  is  a  great  boon,  and  almost  in* 
fallible.  The  vestibule  car  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  perfect,  when  the  luxurious  first-class  carriage  by 
day  is  metamorphosed  into  a  commodious  sleeping  berth  by  night 
with  wonderful  rapidity;  the  food  served  "on  board,"  as  the 
term  is,  is  good  and  reasonable,  and  the  rate  of  speed,  forty-two 
miles  an  hour,  satisfactory.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that. 
whilst  the  miles  of  railway  in  England  niunber  21,000,  they 
amount  in  America  to  160,000  !  Four  days  subsequent  to  my  tra- 
velling by  the  Grande  Eio,  the  train  was  stopped  by  three  armed 
men,  who  exhibited  the  danger  signal.  I  do  not  know  the  number 
of  passengers  "  on  board,"  but  twenty-seven  watches  and  other 
valuables  were  taken,  the  female  passengers  being  unmolested.. 
Previous  to  my  departure  from  America  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
four  happy  days  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Ghilds,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  distinguished  philantliropist,  who  has  placed  a 
beautiful  stained-glass  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's^ 
Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  Milton,  another  in  the  baptistery 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  the  poets  Herbert  and 
Cowper,  and  presented  a  handsome  drinking  fountain  *'  for  man 
and  beast "  to  Stratford-on-Avon  during  the  Jubilee  Year  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Queen.  The  Umbria  (Cunard  Line)  conveyed  me  to 
Liverpool,  arriving  there  on  August  11,  five  and  a  half  months  fronv 
Brindisi,  having  travelled  28,500  miles  by  sea  and  land  without 
falling  in  with  a  gale  of  wind,  or  experiencing  any  diflficulties. 

To  return  to  Australia,  we  all  know  that  Gaptain  Gook  disco- 
vered Botany  Bay  in  1770 ;  it  was  left  to  Governor  Phillip  to 
discover  Port  Jackson  in  1788 — one  of  the  most  beautiful  harboura 
in  the  world. 

Upon  entering  the  Heads  you  observe  the  Dunbar  Lighthouse, 
erected  after  the  total  wreck  of  that  ship  outside  the  Heads  in 
August,  1857,  with  the  loss  of  all  hands  save  one.  On  her  pre- 
vious voyage  she  had  safely  conveyed  me,  with  my  wife  and 
family,  to  Sydney  in  eighty-four  days — the  same  captain,  officers,, 
and  crew.  It  is  probable  that,  in  making  the  harbour  in  a  heavy 
easterly  gale,  Gaptain  Green  mistook  the  **  Gap  "  for  the  entrance. 
The  carcases  of  three  bulls  floated  inside  the  harbour  next  morn- 
ing, and  subsequently  canvas  mail  bags  marked  *'  Dunbar."    Tho 
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sad  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  thousands  flocked  out  to  the 
South  Head,  only  to  see  their  worst  fears  realised.  The  Gap, 
where  iiie  Dunbar  struck,  is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  200  feet. 
From  the  heights,  spars,  wreckage,  and  mutilated  human  bodies 
could  be  seen  floating  in  the  sea.  Out  of  a  cavity  in  these  per- 
pendicular rocks  the  head  of  a  live  man  appeared,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  know  how  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion. A  rope  swing  was  made ;  a  Norwegian  named  Christian 
Tolunteered  to  descend  with  ropes,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
up  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  I  could  escape  from  the  jury  boz^ 
where  I  had  been  all  day  empanelled,  I  rode  out  to  the  South  Head 
Hotel,  and  found  the  poor  fellow  in  bed,  terribly  bruised.  We 
recognised  each  other ;  he  had  been  boatswain's  mate  on  the  last 
voyage.  A  wave  had  washed  him  into  the  small  cave,  and  his 
life  was  miraculously  saved.  He  was,  as  soon  as  he  recovered^ 
appointed  to  the  pilot  service  at  Newcastle,  seventy  miles  from 
Sydney,  where  he  saved  many  lives  in  the  lifeboat,  and  was 
publicly  entertained  and  presented  with  a  handsome  testimonial ; 
but  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  drowned  off  Newcastle  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Poor  Captain  Green,  he  was  as  fine  a  sailor  as  ever  stepped  a 
plank  I  His  passengers  in  1856  were  all  very  fond  of  him,  and 
oat  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  those  who  perished  with  him 
caused  a  mural  tablet  to  be  erected  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Sydney.  It  is  a  painful  coincidence  that  the  Dunbar,  Duncan 
Dunbar y  Phczbe  Dunbar,  and  Dunbar  Castle  were  all  lost  within 
fifteen  years. 

The  harbour  of  Sydney  has  of  late  years  been  slightly  dis- 
figured. The  reefs  called  the  "  Sow  and  Pigs"  have  been  per- 
mitted to  .lie  unmolested  on  their  rocky  bed— only  twenty-six  feet 
of  water  at  high  tide.  The  picturesque  little  island  (its  original 
name  might  offend  polite  ears),  once  studded  with  trees,  has  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  structure  called  Fort  Denison  has 
been  substituted.  Garden  Island,  once  a  very  pretty  feature 
in  the  harbour,  has  succumbed  to  a  group  of  whitewashed  build- 
ings, certainly  not  ornamental,  and  suggestive  of  a  quarantine 
rather  than  of  a  naval  station  or  dockyard. 

The  shipping  accommodation  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
means  of  a  cleverly  extended  circular  quay.  Numerous  church 
steeples,  populous  suburbs,  ornamental  villas  clustering  down  ta 
the  water's  edge  of  the  harbour,  fill  up  a  panorama  of  which  our 
friends  in  New  South  Wales  may  well  be 'proud. 
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Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  did  not,  unfortunately,  lay  out  Sydney. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  formed  originally  by  the  tracks  of  bullook 
drays  coming  in  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping.  Unwieldy^ 
capacious  tramcars,  towering  over  one's  head  like  a  three-deokar» 
are  not  calculated  to  ensure  the  safety  of  foot  passengers,  and 
most  assuredly  tend  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  town,  but  I  was 
told  that  a  small  revolution  would  break  out  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  aboHsh  them.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  building  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  enlargement 
and  perfect  order  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  rapid  growtti' 
of  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  handsome  statues  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  Captain  Cook. 

The  public  buildings  of  Sydney,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  mudi 
during  my  lengthened  absence  from  the  Colony,  disappointed  me, 
with  the  exception  of  the  General  Post  Office,  but  the  handsomesfc 
portion  is  concealed  by  a  narrow  lane.  The  Houses  of  Parliament* 
occupying  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Sydney,  did  not  favourably 
impress  me,  and  should  be  pulled  down.  Adjoining  these  buildings 
is  the  shell  of  a  large,  unfinished  hospital,  resembling  Boman 
catacombs  turned  upside  down  (a  very  unpleasant  reminder).* 
Why  that  spot  for  such  a  purpose  was  selected  nobody  would,  or 
could,  tell  me.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Alfred  Hos-, 
pital,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1869  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Sydneiy,  well-built, 
and  under  very  able  management. 

I  give  you  the  narrow-minded  ideas  of  a  M.P.  in  1788,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

'*  The  expensive  mischief  of  the  Botany  Bay  scheme  may  be 
understood  from  the  reports  sent  to  Lord  Sydney,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  1,500  persons  are  now  under  sentence  of  transj^orta- 
tion  in  the  several  gaols  of  the  Kingdom.  The  expense  of  send- 
ing them  to  Port  Jackson  is  estimated  at  £100  each,  and  they 
will  cost  the  Government  £150,000,  without  the  prospect  of  any 
ultimate  advantage."  The  writer  of  this  letter  little  dreanlied  that 
in  1890,  Her  Majesty,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  allude  to  the  lively  interest  with  which  she  awaited 
the  result  of  the  Conference  then  being  held  in  Melbourne,  on 
the  question  of  Colonial  Federation,  which  culminated  in  the 
unanimous  approval  of  such  a  movement,  and  of  an  address  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  Her  Majesty's  throne  and  person. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  occupation  of  New  South  Wales 
was  owing  to  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  America. 
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The  number  of  convicts  landed  in  Sydney  from  1788  to  1840, 
when  transportation  ceased,  amounted  to  52,000  males  and  9,000 
females. 

Convicts  were  first  sent  to  Western  Australia  in  1856,  but  in 
1868  transportation  ceased,  6,000  having  been  sent  out.  Thanks 
to  our  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  discharged  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  temperance  societies,  and  the  philanthropic  exertions  so 
euceessfully  carried  on  for  the  social  and  rehgious  improvement 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  crime  has  sensibly  dimi- 
nUhed,  and  we  are  able  to  absorb  all  our  criminals.  Save  on  two 
occasions,  I  never  suffered  any  loss  or  inconvenience  from  emigrat- 
ing to  New  South  Wales.  I  was  relieved,  as  a  new  chum,  of  my 
hcnrse  which  I  was  riding,  by  four  armed  bushrangers,  who  did  not 
otherwise  molest  me.  They  were  captured  by  the  police  some 
mcmths  afterwards,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  two  policemen 
bdng  shot  dead.  I  visited  them  in  Sydney  Gaol  the  day  before 
tibey  were  hanged,  and  they  recognised  me.  On  a  second  occasion, 
A  bnrg^  broke  into  my  house  in  Sydney,  and  stole  all  the  plate. 
I  did  not  discover  the  robbery  until  the  next  morning. 

After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  the  plate  was  offered  for  sale 
to  one  of  my  constituents  at  Newcastle— a  pawnbroker — who  re- 
oognised  it  through  my  advertisement  offering  £50  reward.  The 
burglar  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude.  I 
got  my  plate  back  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  The  soup  ladle 
had  been  rudely  fashioned  into  a  dog-collar  for  a  lady's  favourite 
dog,  and  '*  A  Present  to  My  Dear  Bosina  "  had  been  roughly  en- 
graved upon  my  eldest  son's  christening  mug. 

Bitter  cries  from  the  oppressed  Australian  matron  reached  me 
during  my  short  stay  in  Sydney,  for  in  that  paradise  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  working  woman  all  enjoy  their  own  way  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  wages,  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Some  female 
servants  who  had  emigrated  last  year  to  Queensland  took  them- 
selves off  to  Sydney,  pleading,  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  their 
agreement  with  the  Queensland  Government,  the  increased  cost 
of  food  and  raiment  in  a  Colony  where  protection  existed! 
Brought  up  before  the  police  magistrate,  he  fined  them  £20,  but 
refused  to  send  them  back  to  the  Colony  from  which  they  had 
deserted. 

The  original  Government  House,  where  Governor  Bligh  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  sent  to  England, 
and  subsequently  reinstated  for  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  long 
since  pulled  down,  and  a  Liliputian  Windsor  Castle  erected. 
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Last  year,  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  the  Upper  House  in  Sydney 
was  virtually  swamped,  not  with  a  view  of  passing  a  particular 
measure,  but  of  strengthening  the  outgoing  Ministry  in  that 
Chamber.  The  President  on  this  occasion  stuck  to  his  Chair, 
and  eight  new  members  were  sworn  in,  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 
strong  "protection,"  proclivities,  and  favourable  to  the  payment  of 
members ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  Governor  was,  and  is,  so 
deservedly  great  with  the  ins  and  the  outs  that  the  question  was 
not  debated  in  either  House,  more  especially  as  that  veteran 
Australian  statesman,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  with  his  free-trade 
policy,  came  into  power  with  a  small  majority,  which  has  since 
been  increased.  This  swamping  of  the  Upper  House  will  form 
«n  inconvenient  precedent.  Where  is  it  to  end  ?  There  is  no 
finality.  It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  number,  and  fill  up  as 
Tacancies  may  arise. 

Diuing  my  short  visit  to  Sydney  I  went  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  of  which  I  was  formerly  a  member  for  Darhng  Downs 
previous  to  the  separation  of  Queensland,  and  after  separation 
member  for  Newcastle,  and  out  of  122  members,  some  of  whom 
were  absent,  I  could  only  recognise  Sir  Henry  Parkes — a  very  able 
man,  educated  at  a  village  school  in  Warwickshire  (Stoneleigh), 
which  he  visited  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  England,  in 
company  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
Oounty,  Lord  Leigh,  with  whom  he  was  staying.  Sir  Henry  may 
be  considered  the  Nestor  of  Australian  politics.  He  is  also  known 
as  Socrates,  from  his  remarkable  likeness  to  the  busts  of  that 
celebrated  philosopher.  He  has  steered  the  Ministerial  barque 
through  many  troubled  seas,  but  has  always  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  safe  into  port.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
Australian  politics  upwards  of  forty  years,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  he  is  a  poorer  man  to-day  than  when  he  commenced  his 
political  career. 

I  was  present  at  two  interesting  ceremonies  in  Sydney.  First, 
the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  fine  arts  by  the  Governor  in  a 
building  in  the  Government  Domain,  where  a  few  good  pictures 
by  well-known  artists  were  exhibited — the  nucleus,  no  doubt,  of 
a  gallery  which  at  no  distant  date  will  do  credit  to  the  oldest  city 
in  the  Antipodes. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  present  at  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
snd  conferring  degrees,  in  the  handsome  hall  of  the  University, 
which  should  have  been  an  imposing  ceremony,  but  it  was  greatly 
marred  by  the  undergraduates  teing  permitted  to  carry  in  proces- 
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Bion  through  the  hall  and  to  the  rear  of  the  dais  a  long  pole,  with  a 
Guy  Fawkes  affixed,  consisting  of  a  very  vulgar  mask,  with  a  pipe 
in  its  mouth,  clothed  in  a  battered  cap  and  gown  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  head  and  back  of  the  fastest  undergraduate 
during  my  happy  days  at  Cambridge.  Lord  Carrington  made  aa 
excellent  speech  (which  was  loudly  applauded),  unruffled  by  the 
vulgarity  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  frequently  bowed  his  assent  by 
the  lowering  and  hoisting  of  the  pole.  I  could  not  understand 
the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,  in  his  full  academical  robes,  seated 
in  his  chair  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  Colonial  digni* 
taries,  not  putting  his  foot  down  and  suppressing  such  tomfoolery. 

The  Eegistrar  of  the  University  read  out  a  long  list  of  handsoxpe 
donations,  culminating  in  one  from  a  very  old  colonist,  who  had 
bequeathed  property  valued  at  the  present  time  at  £250,000.  The 
hall  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  world :  its 
incorporation  and  endowment  date  to  1850;  the  late  William 
Wentworth  was  its  godfather,  and  a  white  marble  statue  by 
Tenerani  (an  admirable  likeness)  stands  very  appropriately  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  progress  of  our  Australian  Colonies  has  been 
exceptionally  rapid,  and  their  legislative  enactments  not  unworthy 
of  Greater  Britain — vote  by  ballot,  household  su£&age,  cheap 
transfer  of  land,  free  education  (Queensland),  are,  more  or  less^ 
importations  from  Australia;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  County  Councils  Act  of  1888  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  some  clauses  in  the  District  Councils 
Act  passed  a  few  years  ago  in  Queensland.  Australia  has  pro- 
duced orators  who  would  have  done  credit  to  any  legislature  in 
the  world.  I  name  Wentworth,  Dalley,  Martin,  Deniehey,  and 
othera  I  do  not  bring  forward  the  names  of  imported  orators, 
of  whom  there  have  been  a  goodly  number,  including  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Childers. 

I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words  about  wool,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  the  subject  without  figures,  which,  on  these 
occasions,  are  very  impopular  and  indigestible.  The  production 
of  washed  wool  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent, 
and  North  America,  and  including  the  imports  from  Australasia, 
the  Cape,  River  Plate,  and  other  countries,  amounted  to  1,071 
millions  of  lbs.,  of  which  231  millions  were  imported  from 
Australasia,  and  122  millions  from  the  Eiver  Plate,  and,  reckon- 
ing the  population  of  the  above  countries  at  400  millions,  we 
shall  arrive  at  2-67  lbs.  per  head.  There  are  now  100  millions 
of  sheep  in  Australasia.     In  the  opinion  of.  many,  the  increased 
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production  of  wool  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
jncrease  of  population. 

Cioant  Strzelecki,  a  PoUsh  refugee  and  a  distinguished  Aus- 
tralian explorer,  made  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  1840,  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  it  was  kept  a  secret,  in  consequence  of  New  South 
Wales  being  at  that  time  a  convict  Colony. 

Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  settler  in  New  South  Wales,  left  Sydney  in 
1849  for  San  Francisco,  at  the  date  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  returned  to  the  Colony  after  a  short  absence,  being 
convinced  that  gold  existed  in  his  district ;  and  on  February  12^ 
1851,  he  discovered  it,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  former 
.Colony  cannot  be  compared  to  Victoria  as  a  gold-producing 
country,  having  raised  only  80  millions,  against  220  millions. 
The  coal  mines  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  extend 
over  200  miles,  and  are  the  richest,  most  accessible,  and  most 
.extensive  coal  seams  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  wines  of  Australia  are  now  a  successful  and  permanent 
industry,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  expanding.  They  were  in  great 
reqfuest  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  they  were  deservedly 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  We  drank  nothing  else  at  my  table  on 
board  the  Victoria  from  Brindisi  to  Colombo,  where  I  was  the 
solitary  colonist.  It  might  be  invidious  to  mention  the  brand, 
but  on  my  arrival  in  Melbourne  I  purchased  a  large  quantity  for 
my  private  use.  You  may  hear  it  remarked  that  our  Australian 
wines  will  not  keep.  I  can  say,  in  answer  to  this,  there  is  (Aus- 
tralian) Burgundy  in  my  cellar  in  Warwickshire,  imported  by  me 
in  bottles  in  1874,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  and  has  improved  by 
keeping.  No  doubt  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  hock 
imported  at  that  time  if  we  had  not  drank  it  all. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  invited  to  a  large  and 
hospitable  gathering,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Strawberry 
Hill,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  had  the  happy  knack  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  her  guests'  antecedents  previous  to  their 
arrival.  Shaking  my  friend  by  the  hand,  she  warmly  congratu- 
lated him  upon  being  the  "  Job  "  of  Australia.  Drawing  himself 
up  (he  was  not  very  tall),  he  explained  to  his  noble  hostess  that 
Job  had  only  7,000  sheep,  whilst  he  possessed  107,000 — a 
high-sounding  number ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  my  first  pur- 
chase of  sheep  consisted  of  a  flock  of  maiden  ewes  at  35s.  per 
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head,  and  that  I  have  sold  a  mixed  flock  of  sheep  at  3s.  6d««- 
boiled  down  fat  sheep  realising  3s.  9d.  net — you  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  value  of  sheep  is  very  fluctuating,  and  the  pirofite 
of  sheep  farming  slightly  uncertain.  Without  mentioning  ihft 
name  of  properties  or  proprietors,  I  can  state  that  during  tweniy- 
one  years,  without  any  additional  capital,  the  profits  of  a  pastozal 
property  in  Queesland  netted  in  one  year  £24,470,  and  dropped 
in  another  year  to  £5,160. 

You  will  naturally  invite  me  to  explain  the  cause  of  saeh  a 
discrepancy,  and  I  can  answer  it  in  one  word — drought.  Toa 
cannot  eflectually  fight  against  a  drought  which  afiects  the  lamb- 
ing, the  growth  of  the  fieece  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  upsets  all 
your  calculations. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  clever  and  enterprising  colonist,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Mort,  for  having  put  a  stop  to  the  boiling  down 
of  sheep  and  cattle  for  their  fat :  the  freezing  process,  introduced 
and  perfected  by  Mr.  Mort,  has  not  only  given  material  assist- 
ance to  the  graziers  in  the  Antipodes,  but  has  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  the  civilised  world,  and  is  an  important  industry, 
which  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  second  only  to  our  wool. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  a  drought,  a  late  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
was  requested  by  his  congregation  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  rain. 
He  politely  declined,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  when  rain  did 
fall  no  care  was  taken  to  store  it.  This  gentle  rebuke  would 
appear  to  have  borne  fruit  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  and  else- 
where. Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  has  been  fostered  by  the 
Government  of  that  Colony,  and  with  success.  Dams  have  been 
constructed  at  a  great  cost,  but  they  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, being  liable  to  burst  after  heavy  rains  and  to  leak  during 
a  drought :  everything  depends  upon  the  site  selected,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  Government  of  Queensland  are  making 
experiments  with  the  artesian  bore  :  over  two  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  have  been  supplied  from  a  bore  very  recently  put 
down  at  Charleville,  a  township  in  the  interior. 

Wells,  windmills,  and  troughs  for  watering  sheep  and  cattle 
have  been  extensively  introduced  all  over  the  Colonies,  and  have 
proved  a  great  success  and  inexpensive,  very  little  wind  being 
required  to  set  the  fans  in  motion.  These  windmills — ^intro- 
duced from  America — were  quite  a  novelty  to  me,  and  interested 
me  very  much. 

Successful  and  unsuccessful  experiments  are  being  made  with 
the  divining  rod,  more  especially  in  Queensland,  where  a  diviner 
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peramlmlaies  a  distiioi  ofFeiing  his  services  for  £5.  It  would 
appear  that  some  men  possess  the  power  of  diyination  as  to 
water!  1 1 

Doling  my  late  travels  I  met  a  disappointed  globe-trotter  who 
had  visited  Australia,  and  had  not  been  well  received.  I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  taken  out  letters  of  introduction.  He 
described  it  as  the  land  of  gum-trees,  opo8simis»  and  kangaroos, 
and  spoke  of  the  hotels  in  most  disparaging  terms.  Thanks  to 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  my  friends  and  the  cosmopoUtan 
rules  and  liberal  management  of  the  club9, 1  had  small  occasion 
to  enter  hotels.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  sur- 
pass Australia  in  generous  hospitality,  and  the  clubs  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Brisbane  will  compare  with  similar  institutions  in 
Pall  Mali 

I  heard  numerous  complaints  of  the  hotels  throughout  the 
(jolonies,  and  that  the  bar  customers  were  preferred  to  those  of 
the  parlour.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  Metropole  Company  cannot  be 
started  in  Sydney  and  elsewhere.    It  would  pay  well. 

I  have  alluded  to  gum-trees.  Some  of  those  growing  in  the 
deep  and  inaccessible  ravines  in  Gippsland  are  about  400  feet  in 
height,  one  tree  is  480  feet — ^higher  than  the  giant  trees  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Some  years  ago  the  eucalyptus  was  planted  in 
the  Boman  Gampagna  and  about  Bome.  They  have  flourished 
and  assisted  to  minimise  the  malaria  so  prevalent  there,  and  their 
foliage  is  far  more  dense  and  luxuriant  than  on  their  native  soil. 
They  abound  also  on  the  Eiviera,  and  their  growth  is  very  re- 
markable. The  bole  of  one  tree  sown  in  1862,  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  Villa  Victoria,  at  Cannes,  measures  14  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  seed  was  sent  direct  from  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Sydney.  Some  enterprising  Frenchman  may  probably 
introduce  the  opossum  and  flying  fox  to  All  up  the  picture  1 1  i 

"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due."  The  despatch  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Contingent  to  help  us  in  the  Soudan  was  the 
original  idea  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  then  Governor  of  that 
Colony,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dalley,  the  Premier, 
in  which  His  Excellency  pointed  out  the  ''Heaven-bom  "  oppor- 
tunity of  filial  assistance  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Mr.  Dalley  grasped  the  idea  at  once,  and  urged  it  with 
that  amount  of  energy  and  eloquence  so  peculiarly  his  own :  the 
result  is  known  to  us  all.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Boman  daughter  who  furnished  her  imprisoned  father  with 
the  stream  of  life  from  her  own  bosom :  the  Colonies  were  as  the 
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children  of  England's  old  age,  with  the  trne  filial  piety  and 
Boman  charity,  and  it  proved  that  blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
The  loyalty  and  affectionate  devotion  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
Australasia  was  fully  prepared  to  imitate  in  case  of  necessity, 
materially  assisted  to  ensure  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
^'  Golinderies  "  in  the  following  year. 

The  appointment  of  a  distinguished  English  General  to  proceed 
to  Australia  to  report  upon  the  military  forces  and  naval  defences 
was  a  happy  idea,  and  the  Government  made  an  excellent 
selection  in  sending  out  General  Edwards,  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Hong  Kong— the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  has  won  golden  opinions  throughout  our  Australian 
Colonies,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind,  and  point  out 
how  and  where  their  forces  and  defences  might  be  improved.  He 
has  expressed  himself  agreeably  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of 
military  enthusiasm  everywhere  displayed,  and  he  is  naturally  a 
strong  advocate  for  military  federation.  He  hit  very  hard  in 
Tasmania  when  he  told  them  that  under  their  present  defective 
military  arrangements  he  could  easily  capture  their  proud  city 
Hobart  by  landing  100  men. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  Australia  up  to  the 
end  of  1889  amounted  to  8,800,  and  you  can  travel  by  rail  from 
Adelaide  to  Brisbane  in  one  continuous  link,  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Hawkesbury  River  in  New  South  Wales,  3,000  feet  in 
length,  having  been  opened  last  year.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back :  the  narrow  gauge  on  the  boundary  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  necessitates  a  change  of  carriages  at 
Wallangarra  (a  native  name) ;  this  drawback  must  come  to  an 
end  at  any  cost — the  sooner  the  better.  It  was  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  astonishment  that  I  found  myself  travelling 
by  rail  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane,  a  distance  of  600  miles ;  fifty 
years  ago,  and  up  to  a  much  later  period,  I  travelled  the  same 
distance  always  on  horseback,  with  the  exception  of  taking 
steamer  from  Sydney  to  Newcastle.  On  arriving  at  Armidale, 
360  miles  from  Sydney,  I  could  recall  the  evening  when,  in  1839, 
I  camped  in  the  bush  with  George  James  Macdonald,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  for  New  England,  an  excellent  Govern- 
ment officer,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  gentleman.  I  can  remember 
his  orderly  being  told  to  bring  him  his  saddle-bag,  out  of  which  a 
bottle  of  champagne  was  produced.  With  its  contents  I  willingly 
assisted  him  to  christen  the  spot  ''  Armidale,"  in  honour  of  ttie 
home  of  bis  ancestor'^,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.     That  spot  is  now 
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«  flourishing  town  or  '*  city,"  with  5,000  inhabitants  and  a 
Bishop's  see.  Poor  MacdonaJd !  some  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  district,  where  he  died  from  starvation,  lost  in 
^e  bnsh. 

The  railway  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane  bisects  the  property  dis- 
covered by  me  in  1840,  and  I  alighted  at  a  railway  station  three 
miles  from  the  home  where  I  had  passed  fourteen  of  the  happiest 
years  of  a  very  happy  life.  "  Darling  Downs  "  has  been  called 
the  paradise  of  squatters.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  away  since 
I  had  visited  my  old  Darling  Downs  home.  I  found  the  district 
■B,  yerdant  carpet,  and  a  new  house  built  and  fashioned  within  and 
without — ^by  the  fair  hands  of  an  English  lady  the  wife  of  my 
second  son,  the  manager  of  this  valuable  property — to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  my  partner  and  myself. 

Severe  remarks  are  occasionally  made  upon  Colonial  absentees, 
and  that  they  are  not  justified  in  returning  to  England  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour ;  but  I  must  remark  that  so  long  as  some 
members  of  the  family  reside  in  the  Colonies  and  others  in  Eng- 
land a  very  natural  connection  is  kept  up,  cementing  the  unity 
which  we  trust  will  always  exist  between  England  and  her 
-Colonies — Utmion  fait  la  force. 

Pioneers  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  native 
names  (for  the  most  part  euphonious)  to  their  discoveries.  It 
was  considered  unsafe  to  hold  anv  intercourse  at  first  with  the 
natives,  who  were  wild,  numerous,  and  hostile.  This,  fortu- 
nately, wore  off  in  time.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  detail  the  early  incidents  of  a  squatter's  life — 
not  at  all  times  a  bed  of  roses,  but  full  of  exciting  interest, 
intermixed  with  losses,  difficulties,  and  privations,  known  only 
to  those  who  have  experienced  them.  The  ups  and  downs  within 
my  knowledge  have  been  considerable,  and  many  have  been 
mined  by  sheer  ill  luck,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Twelve  miles  from  my  old  Darling  Downs  home,  the  railway 
passes  through  Toowoomba  (a  native  name),  with  a  population  of 
8,000 — 2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  the  sanatorium 
of  Queensland.  Through  numerous  tunnels,  and  by  a  very  clever 
zigzag,  you  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast  district,  and  to  Brisbane, 
the  capital  of  Queensland,  with  70,000  inhabitants. 

I  entered  Brisbane  fifty  years  ago  under  very  different  circum- 
iatances,  in  company  with  my  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot, 
4ind  a  black  boy  whom  I  had  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
-who  lived  seven  years  with  me. 
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We  were  the  first  white  men  to  arrive  in  Brisbane  overland 
from  Sydney.    Mr.  Allan  Cunmngham,  the  distinguished  botanist, 
of  New  South  Wales,  discovered  Darling  Downs  in  1828,  called. 
after  Sir  Balph  Darling,  then  Governor;  he  also  discovered  a 
remarkable  gap  on  the  summit  of  the  main  range,  dividing  the 
eastern  and  western   waters,  and  now  called  *'  Cunningham'a 
Gap,"  where  we  found  a  large  tree  cut  with  his  initials  and  1828. 
He  thence  retraced  his  steps  to  Sydney.    Taking  advantage  of 
his  discovery,  we  made  our  way  to  Brisbane,  distant  about 
seventy  miles.   Within  seven  miles  of  Brisbane  we  met  a  mounted 
constable,  who  took  us  into   custody,  nobody  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  "  settlement,"  as  it  was  then  called,  without  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony.    The  constable 
told  us  that  he  had  heard  through  the  tame  blacks  about  the 
settlement  that  there  were  some  ''  Jackeroos  "  on  Darling  Downs, 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  look  out  for  us.    We  jogged 
along  on  our  horses  very  pleasantly  until  we  arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  when  a  boat  pulled  across  with  a  Commissariat 
officer,  who  immediately  recognised  my  partner  as  Sir  George 
Gibbs'  late  A.D.C.    I  then  produced  from  my  pocket  the  auto- 
graph letter  from  Sir  George,  granting  us  permission  to  enter  the 
settlement,  and,  thanking  the  constable  for  his  escort,  we  were 
hospitably  lodged  in  the  Commandant's  house,  instead  of  in  Her 
Majesty's  gaol.    I  don't  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  did  not 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Leslie's  plucky 
and  successful  journey  to  Darling  Downs  four  months  before. 
He  opened  up  that  district,  and  confirmed  Cunningham's  dis- 
coveries, but  Mr.  Leslie  had  no  occasion  at  that  time  to  find  his. 
way  to  Brisbane.      Our  object  in  going  there  was  to  get  up 
supplies  to  our  station,  which,  by  permission  of  the  Gk>vemment,. 
we  had  shipped  from  Sydney  in  a  Government  schooner. 

Queensland  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859,  and 
launched  under  very  favourable  auspices  :  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  stand  sponsor,  and  signified  her  pleasure  that 
the  new  Colony  should  be  called  Queensland.  This  was  entirely 
the  happy  thought  and  inspiration  of  Her  Majesty  herself.  The 
first  Governor  was  a  very  able  man,  and  he  brought  out  with  him 
a  very  able  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  prevailed  upon  Sir  Charlea 
Nicholson,  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  New  South  Wales,  to  leave  Sydney  to  accept  the  honourable 
position  of  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  A  report  was- 
circulated  hat  His  Excellency  had  arrived  in  the  Colony  with  & 
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large  amount  of  specie  to  replenish  an  empty  exchequer,  a  grace- 
ful and  considerate  legacy  from  New  South  Wales !  The  Treasury 
was  broken  into  on  the  night  of  the  Governor's  arrival,  and 
Tobbedy  and  I  think  I  have  heard,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
there  was  only  7^.  in  the  till.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  for- 
mulate a  new  Colony — it  required  both  ability  and  tact;  but 
under  the  aUe  rule  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Bobert)  Herbert,  the  popular  permanent  Under 
Secretaxy  for  the  Colonies,  Queensland  steadily  progressed,  and 
for  upwards  of  six  years  a  Ministerial  crisis  was  an  unknown 
•quantity — "  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit." 

Brisbane  can  boast  of  many  fine  buildings,  both  public  and 
private.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  handsome  and  commo- 
dious ;  the  streets  are,  unfortunately,  narrow.  The  town  is  laid 
•out  in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron :  the  excessive  heat  at  times  might 
have  suggested  this  useful  cooking  utensil  to  the  surveyor.  A 
-well-constructed  bridge  connects  North  and  South  Brisbane. 

The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and  the  progress  during  the  last 
'£fteen  years  astonished  and  delighted  me.  Queensland  possesses 
an  area  of  430  millions  of  acres — as  large  as  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  united — ^with  a  coast  line  extending  over  1,400 
miles.  With  this  large  extent  of  territory  she  has  marvellous 
resources,  and  can  grow  almost  everything — wheat  in  the  south, 
fiugar  in  the  north;  and  it  has  long  since  been  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  Colony  was  not  adapted  te 
pastoral  purposes,  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  now  grazing 
over  a  country  reported  by  early  pioneers  to  be  a  desert. 
The  wool  is  of  a  superior  quality.  I  can  remember  being 
present  in  1863  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
when  Mr.  Landesborough  received  a  gold  watch  from  the 
President,  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  for  his  successful  exploration 
in  North  Australia.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  which  has  since 
been  verified,  that  the  country  through  which  he  passed  was  well 
.  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wool,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
remarks  by  a  gentleman  who  was  privileged  at  that  time  to  sit  at 
.-a  little  table  close  to  the  President,  **  I  will  defy  you  to  grow 
-wool  in  the  tropics  :  it  will  turn  to  hair."  "  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  old  gentleman — (it  was  Mr.  Crawford,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Ethnological  Society)— who  has  so  rudely  and 
unexpectedly  interrupted  me,  but  I  will  ask  him  one  question — 
What  grows  on  the  heads  of  the  natives  in  Central  Africa  ?  Why,, 
it  is  wool — ^not  hair  I  "    And  this  brought  down  the  house. 
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You  cannot  travel  in  North  Queensland  without  hearing  Sepa- 
-ation  discussed,  when  the  vital  question  of  coloured  labour  is 
certain  to  crop  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  five  millions 
sterling  has  been  invested  in  sugar  plantations  in  Northern  Queens- 
land, on  the  express  understanding  that  no  restiictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  introduction  of  colomed  labour.  Only  40,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  produced  in  1889,  but  no  less  than  345,255  tons, 
valued  at  £4,701,122,  were  exported  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale  was  thus  encouraged,, 
with  Polynesian  labourers  from  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,, 
who  numbered  at  the  end  of  1889  about  8,000— all  kindly  treated, 
happy,  and  contented.  I  was  told  off,  when  Colonial  Secretary, 
to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  then  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  had  been  requested  to  visit  the  sugar  plantations  ia 
Southern  Queensland,  where  Kanaka  labour  was  employed ;  and 
subsequently,  in  the  same  official  capacity,  I  accompanied  the^ 
late  Colonel  Blackall,  then  Governor  of  Queensland,  on  a  visit  to 
the  sugar  plantations  in  Northern  Queensland ;  and  I  am  aware 
that  their  Excellencies  were  very  favourably  impressed  with  the 
treatment  of  the  Kanakas  on  the  several  plantations  which  tixey 
visited. 

In  1885  a  cry  was  raised  against  this  kind  of  labour.  I  will 
not  tenn  it  a  political  cry,  but  it  was  a  hustings  cr}',  and  very 
few  candidates,  if  any,  for  Legislative  honours  could  make  up 
their  minds — with  a  clear  conscience ! — to  vote  for  the  continuance 
of  their  introduction,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — they  would 
not  have  been  elected.  The  consequence  was  that  in  1885  an 
Act  was  passed  disallowing  the  employment  of  Kanaka  labour 
after  1893. 

If  Polynesian  labour  is  then  abolished,  of  which  there  is  every 
probability,  the  downfall  of  the  sugar  industry  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  white  man  cannot  perform  the  field  work 
in  the  tropics ;  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  signally  failed. 
The  result  will  be  that  North  Queensland  will  be  left  to  depend 
upon  her  pastoral  and  mineral  resources,  and  the  large  sum 
expended  in  sugar  plantations  will  be  cashiered.  In  the  West 
Indies  this  vexed  question  of  coloured  labour  is  managed  without 
much  friction  by  the  employment  of  Hindoos  who  are  British 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  Austrahan  statesmen  would 
study  the  West  Indian  regulations.  There  is  another  grievance, 
which  I  will  call     stock  giievance.    It  is  no  novelty  to  me— we 
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made  the  most  of  it  in  our  petition  for  separation  from  New 
South  Wales.  I  allode  to  the  small  sum  voted  for  improvements 
in  Northern  Queensland  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  collected^ 

This  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  figures.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  at  Townsville  I  saw  a  very  extensive  breakwater 
almost  completed,  which  will  cost  several  thousand  pounds ;  whilst 
at  Cairns  a  line  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  to  the  tiix 
mines  at  Herbert  Town — a  distance  of  55  miles  oyer  a  range  of 
mountains  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — a  clever  feat  of 
engineering  which  will  cost  £40,000  per  mile  for  a  portion  of  the 
line. 

Under  13  and  14  Victoria  (1850)  Her  Majesty's  advisers  may 
recommend  Her  Majesty,  to  divide  Queensland,  and  form  a 
separate.  Northern  Colony.  They  may  take  into  consideration  its 
great  and  almost  ungovernable  extent,  and  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests caused  by  such  a  variety  of  climate.  It  is  certainly  most 
improbable  that  the  Queensland  Legislature  would  vote  for  such 
a  division  :  the  separation  of  Queensland  from  New  South  Wales^ 
was  opposed  to  the  bitter  end,  but  look  at  the  result  1 

Mount  Morgan  requires  a  special  notice,  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — I  am  not  a  shareholder^ 
which,  probably,  is  my  misfortune.  It  is  situated  thirty  miles 
from  Bockhampton  (a  town  400  miles  north  of  Brisbane),  and  is 
reached  by  train  ten  miles,  and  eighteen  miles  after  leaving  the 
train,  over  a  ver}'  rough  bush  road,  full  of  stumps  and  deep  ruts 
after  heavy  rains.  It  is  1,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  discovery  is  a  romance.  The  original  proprietor  was  ono 
Donald  Gordon,  a  settler,  who  sold  his  section  or  selection  of 
640  acres  for  £640 — £1  per  acre — little  dreaming  that  he  was 
selling  a  mountain  of  gold — ^imagining  it  to  be  ironstone.  A 
limited  liabihty  company  was  formed  three  years  ago,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  sterling,  in  £1  shares,  17s.  6d.  paid  up,  and 
returning  a  monthly  dividend  of  £120,000 — it  is  supposed  to 
represent  30  millions  sterling. 

The  mountain  is  ferruginous  quartz,  largely  impregnated 
with  gold.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  theory  as  to  its  formation ; 
there  it  is,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  similar  Mount 
Morgans  should  not  be  discovered.  The  shares  have  fluctuated 
from  par  to  £17  5s.  Very  large  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
lost  by  speculating  in  these  shares.  The  Queensland  Parliament 
have  thrown  out  a  vote  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to   the    mountain,    and    the   company   intend   to   make    one 
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lie  nntnunmelledy  to  cast  off  her  leading  strings,  to  run  alone,  and 
\)e  granted — ^like  her  neighbours — the  full  enjoyment  of  free 
<eonfltitationaI  liberty.  When  free,  when  the  lands  are  handed 
over  to  her  in  fee  simple — ^no  keeping  back,  no  reservations, 
'Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil" — she  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  a 
ireeh  departure,  and  possibly  to  start  a  trans-continental  railway, 
tiased  on  the  land-grant  principle,  proved  to  have  been  such  a 
.great  success  in  the  development  of  Canada  and  the  United 
43tate8.  This  Bill,  if  passed,  will  complete  the  Unity  of  Australia ; 
and  if  not  passed  may  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  Imperial 
Federation. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  touch  very  delicately  upon  the  question 
of  Imperial  Federation,  which  of  late  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out.  At  present  there  has  not  been  any  national  or 
legislative  union.  Federal  Union  has  been  considered  in  our 
Colonies  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  not  yet  accomplished ; 
internal  jealousies,  conflicting  interests  have  stopped  the 
eoach,  and  there  is  little  sign  of  united  action,  which  is  the 
first  desideratum.  The  question  of  tariffs  must  be  adjusted, 
•establishing  one  fiscal  policy  for  Australia — in  fact,  a  Customs 
Union,  or  Zollverein,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  unity  of 
<jermany;  and  if  England  would  consent  to  adopt  such  a 
system,  and  include  all  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  it  would 
be  a  most  popular  movement.  Other  questions  of  more  or  less 
importance  must  be  considered,  amongst  them  immigration.  It 
seems  strange  that  whilst  Queensland  has  voted  one  quarter  of  a 
million  for  assisted  immigration,  all  the  other  Colonies  have  held 
siooL  Dissimilar  land  laws  are  also  a  stumbling-block  and 
postal  and  telegraphic  rates,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining lighthouses,  must  be  fairly  adjusted,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  crucial  question  of  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
Australian  Dominion. 

Our  Australian  Colonies  must  be  first  welded  into  one  as  a 
preliminary  to  Imperial  Federation*  Imperial  Federation  is  no 
hothouse  plant,  and  does  not  require  forcing.  The  Colonial 
OfBce  has  the  good  sense  not  to  interiere,  but  to  leave  the 
colonists  to  work  out  their  own  future.  During  my  recent 
travels  the  words  *^  Imperial  Federation,"  and  '*  Australia  for 
ihe  Australians,"  never  reached  me,  but  I  frequently  heard  of 
Military  Federation,  and  the  recent  visit  of  Greneral  Edwards 
will  accelerate  that  movement. 

Our  Colonies  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by 
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secession,  an  absurd  idea  limited  to  the  addled  brains  of  a  few 
young  and  inexperienced  Australian  politicians,  fired  by  the- 
perusal  of  impassioned  post-prandial  eloquence  in  this  coontry. 
The  I^rrowing  power  of  our  Australian  Colonies  would  appear 
to  be  unlimited,  amounting  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
£170,000,000  sterUng— all  raised  by  debentures  in  England  on 
Colonial  securities,  endorsed  by  the  British  flag;  but  in  the 
event  of  a  possible  secession — which  is  too  ridiculous  to  contem- 
plate— to  what  serious  extent  would  the  value  of  these  debentures 
be  affected  ? 

The  true  relationship  between  England  and  Australia  is  that 
of  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter.  They  are  one  in  origin, 
one  in  language,  one  in  thought,  one  in  the  nature  and  action  of 
their  laws,  and  they  desire  to  imitate  as  closely  as  they  can  the 
time-honoured  institutions  of  this  countiy.  The  spirit  of  Imperial 
patriotism  flourishes  in  Austraha :  the  feeling  is  loyal  and  afEec- 
tionate — the  first  tune  the  children  are  taught  is  ''  God  Save  the 
Queen."  I  endorse  the  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  he  saw 
nothing  to  prevent  Australia  becoming  a  great  power  on  the 
earth,  and  realising  her  destiny  as  a  nation,  while  retaining 
her  connection  with  tlie  Mother  Countrij ;  or,  to  adapt  the 
lines  of  the  Australian  patriot,  WilHam  Charles  Wentworth,  in 
his  eloquent  speech  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  August,. 
1853,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  New  South  Wales- 
Constitution  Bill : — 

And,  oh  Britannia !  should^st  thou  ccaso  to  ride 

Despotic  Empress  of  old  ocean's  tide ; — 

Should  thy  tam'd  Lion — spent  his  fonner  might — 

No  longer  roar,  the  terror  of  the  fight  :— 

Should  e'er  amve  that  dark,  disastrous  hour, 

When,  bow'dby  luxury,  thou  yield'st  to  power ; 

When  thou,  no  longer  freest  of  the  free, 

To  some  proud  victor  bend'st  the  vanquish'd  knee  ; — 

May  all  thy  glories  in  another  sphere 

Belume  and  shine  more  brightly  still  than  here ; 

May  this — thy  last-bom  Infant—then  arise 

To  glad  thy  heart,  and  greet  thy  Parent  eyes ; 

And  Australasia  float,  with  flag  unfurl'd, 

A  new  Britannia  in  another  world ! 
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Discussion. 


Bir  Fbedebick  Napier  Bkoome,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  opening  the  discussion  on  the  very 
interesting  paper  we  have  just  heard  read.     Such  a  subject  as 
"  Australia  Revisited"  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  in  any 
hands,  more  especially  in  those  of  such  an  experienced,  practical, 
and  much-travelled  Colonist  as  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson.    There  is 
only  one  subject,  in  fact,  which  to  any  Colonial  audience  can  be 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  ''Australia  Be\'isited,"  and  that  is  the 
subject  of  **  England  Eevisited,"  and  we  who  have  lately  returned 
from  the  Colonies  must  feel  that  Old  England  has  in  her  the 
germs  of  a  progress  and  further  development  as  marvellous  as 
even  our  young  Austrahan  Colonies.    If  I  had  not  been  asked  to 
speak  by  the   Chairman,   I  should  certainly,   as    Governor  of 
Western  Australia,  have  requested  to  be  allowed  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the  paper  referring  to  my  Colony. 
Of  course.  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  has  mainly  occupied  himself  ydih 
the  greater  Colonies  of  the  Continent — those  Colonies  which  even 
we  who  come  from  the  west  of  Australia  must  confess  are  the 
sunny  side  of  the  peach.     Still,  there  is  great  promise  in  Western 
Australia,  and  it  pleases  all  connected  with  that  Colony  to  find 
that  its  effort  to  acquire  free  institutions  has  met,  and  is  meeting 
with,  so  much  sympathy.   As  you  know,  we  are  here  in  London — 
myself  and  delegates  from  the  Western  Australian  Legislature — 
to  give  all  the  information  we  can  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  considering  our  Constitution  Bill.    For 
some  time  we  have  been  busily  engaged  on  that  duty,  and  I  hope 
and  think  the  inquiry  will  lead  to  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion. 
This  much  is  certain — that  the  complete  establishment  of  what 
are  called  free  institutions  throughout  the  Australian  Continent 
is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  great  question  of  Australian^ 
Federation  can  be  effectively  and  thoroughly  dealt  with.    The 
first  step  must  be  taken  before  the  second,  and  our  Colony  must 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  greater  Colonies  on  the  Con- 
tinent before  the  question  now  engaging  the  attention  of  Australian 
statesmen  can  be  completely  settled — as  we  all  would  wish — ^by 
the  union  of  all  the  States  of  AustraUa  into  a  glorious  Dominion 
of  the  East,  rivalUng  that  of  the  West,  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada.     If  I  may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  one  point  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  I  would  respectfully  say  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  tha   the  question  of  Imperial  Federation 
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supplied.    I  presome  that  the  Agents-General  are  not  expected 
to  render  themselves  particularly   active   in  the   matter,  for 
some  cause  or  another,  perhaps  somewhat  obscure.    I  believe- 
part  of  that  cause  lies  in  Australia  itself.    We  know  very  well 
that  in  some  Colonies,  at  any  rate.  Governments  depend  for 
their  existence  on  majorities  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament,, 
and  we  know  also  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  working-class, 
opinion,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  not  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  extending  immigration.     Consequently  it  would  be 
un&ur  to  expect  any  special  efTort  in  regard  to  emigration  to 
emanate  from  the  Agents-Greneral  here,  for  they  are  only  func* 
tionaries  who  have  to  act  in  conformity  with  orders  from  headr 
quarters.    But  while  there  is  to  be  deprecated  any  attempt  ta 
impose  on  the  Colonists  anything  approaching  to  pauper  labour, 
against  which  the  working  classes  would  justly,  I  think,  lift  up 
their  voices,  still,  is  there  not  a  middle  course  between  leaving 
the  public  here  to  ascertain  all  that  can  be  learned  about  these 
Colonies  for  their  guidance  as  best  they  can,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  supplying  the  means  of  emigration  to  those  who  might  be 
considered  desirable  emigrants?    I  think  the  middle    course 
would  not  compromise  the  Governments,  and  certainly  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  people  who  might  be  considered  suitable 
additions  to  the  Colonial  population  from  this  side.    I  think 
this  course  should  consist  in  these  Governments — whatever  else 
they  do   or   abstain  from   doing — giving   the   people   here   an 
opportunity,  beyond  what  they  now  possess,  of  understanding 
the  kind  of  country  Australia  is,  and  the  attractions  it  offers  to 
persons  who  are  too  thick  on  the  soil  here  for  their  own  comfort 
and  the  convenience  of  their  neighbours.    Our  surplus  popula- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year.    Of  course,  we  do  not  propose- 
that  this  surplus  should  be  sent  out,  but  a  considerable  proportioa 
would  do  honour  to  themselves  and  the  Colonies,  and  would  be- 
able  to  emigrate  on  their  own  resources,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  the  land  lies.    I  think  this  problem  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all  interested  in  Australia.. 
We  have  a  great  disadvantage  to  contend  with  in  this  matter 
as  compared  with  America,  in  consequence  of  what  may  be 
called  the  incipient  State  Socialism  of  the  Australian  Colonies  i 
that  is  to  say  that — ^partly,  no  doubt,  from  necessity — the  State 
undertook  the  great  public  works,  such  as  railways,  and  so  the 
Colonies  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  America  possesses, 
in  the  diffusion  of  information  by  the  owners  of  the  private  lines. 
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hese  great  agencies  perform  the  task  of  informing  the  world 
<.bout  America,  without  any  trouble  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  half  a  million  of  people  pour  over  her 
shores  every  year.  I  believe  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  vAole 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  proceeds  to  America  and 
11  per  cent,  to  Canada,  and  I  am  afraid  that  not  much  more  than 
half  the  latter  proportion  goes  to  the  great  Australian  Colonies. 
In  this  country  there  are  447  persons  to  the  square  mile,  in  the 
United  States  17  persons,  and  the  mere  fraction  of  a  man  to  each 
square  mile  in  Australia.  The -question  is  how  the  information, 
in  a  spoken  form,  should  be  brought  before  people  who  hardly 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  Agents-General,  and  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it,  so  that  they  might  at  all  events  have  the  Oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  their  minds  to  settle  among  the  happy  com- 
•  munities  of  Australia,  and  more   particularly  on  the  lands  of  I        '^^X 

Austraha.  It  is  no  use  sending  people  out  unless  they  are 
properly  guided  as  to  where  to  settle.  What  is  specially  re- 
quired is  to  counterbalance  the  excessive  working-class  inflnence 
in  the  towns,  without  disturbing  the  section  of  the  people  who 
wield  it,  for  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
classes  deserve  credit  for  their  industry-,  sobriety,  and  thrift.  It 
is,  however,  plain  that  even  Victoria  suffers  a  serious  drawback 
in  the  comparative  stagnation  of  country  as  compared  with  the 
town  development,  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  case,  I  fear, 
in  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these 
hints  with  all  deference,  in  the  hope  that  a  practical  turn  may 
be  given  to  the  discussion,  and  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  to 
heart  by  all  interested  in  the  Colonics. 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Pakker  (M.L.C,  Western  Australia):  I 
regret  that  Sir  ^Vithur  Hodgson  did  not  visit  Western  Australia 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  describe  our  Colony  in  the 
graphic  language  in  which  he  has  described  the  others.  We  are 
struggling  now  to  obtain  the  position  already  attained  by  our 
neighbours,  and  our  hope  is  that  by  means  of  the  energy  which* 
will  be  infused  by  self-government,  and  the  attraction  of  popula- 
tion and  capital,  not  only  from  the  British  Islands,  but  from  the 
neighbouring  Colonics,  we  shall  eventually  attain  a  much  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  than  we  enjoy  at  the  present  time.  All 
things  come  to  those  who  wait.  We  have  waited  for  some  years, 
and  we  are  lioping  that,  as  the  neighbouring  Colonies  become 
over-populated,  the  people  will  flood  over  to  Western  Australia, 
•which  certainly  possesses  a  large  extent  of  territory  well  fitted 
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'%>r  those  desirous  of  settling  on  the  soil.    We  have  done,  and 
^ure  doing,  all  we  can  to  enable  persons  to  settle  on  the  land.    It 
is  most  desirable,  we  know,  so  far  as  the  Mother  Country  is  con- 
cemedi  that  she  should  get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  population 
now  congested  in  the  towns,  but,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  since  my  arrival  in  England,  that  the  very  population  we 
•desire  in  the  Australian  Colonies — ^the  agricultural  population, 
people  who  are  desirous  to  settle  on  the  soil — ^is  the  very  popula- 
-tion  England  has  not  to  spare.   The  population  that  is  being  bred 
up  in  towns,  and  used  to  town  labour,  is  not  what  can  be  expected 
to  go  into  the  solitudes  and  wilds  of  a  new  country,  and  content- 
*ecDy  settle  down  on  and  cultivate  the  soil.    It  is  almost  expect- 
ing impossibilities.     Such  people  would  naturally  gravitate  to 
iiowns  again,  and,  so  far  as  emigration  to  our  Colony  is  concerned, 
onr  experience  has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
-were  drawn  from  towns — discharged  factory  hands  and  the  like 
— ^bnt  that,   do  all  we  could,  such  as  giving  them  grants  of 
land,  we  could  not   induce  them   to   settle,  and  that  so  soon 
ras  they  had  raked   together   a  small   amount   of  money  they 
•departed  to  the   more   attractive  and   populous   towns  of  the 
'Other  Australian  Colonies.     If  there  could  be  some  means  of 
•obtaining  agricultural  emigrants,  and  inducing  them  to  settle, 
I    feel   sure    Australia    could    absorb    a  very   large    number, 
4aid   that    our   own    Colony    affords    a    large    field   for   such 
•colonisation.    This  question  of  emigration  has  greatly  agitated 
the  public  mind,  and  has  militated,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of 
•some  persons  against  the  demand  we  are  now  making  for  self- 
government — not,  I  imagine,  that  anyone  opposes  the  proposal 
that  Western  Australia  should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  other 
Colonies,  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  but  that  there  is  an 
idea  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  should  be  reserved  for  coloni. 
-ging  purposes  in  relation  to  the  Mother  Country.    All  I  can  say 
is  this — and  as  a  native  of  Western  Australia  I  speak  with  some 
authority — that  the  one  desire  of  our  Colony  in  the  past  has  been, 
4Uid  will  in  the  future  be,  to  populate  our  vast  territory  ;  and  if 
we  can  by  any  possible  means  induce  persons  to  settle  on  our 
.  soil,  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  great  for  the  Colony  to  undertake 
with  that  view.    We  all  know  that  a  large  extent  of  territory 
without  population  is  valueless,  and  every  person  introduced  into 
41  Colony  is  a  national  gain.    That  is  exactly  our  feeling  on  the 
eubject,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  Western  Australia  will 
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use  her  best  endeaTom  to  populate  her  soil  from  the  Mother 
Country.  Of  eourse,  we  know  that  there  are  some  indaatriea*' 
such  as  vine  culture— which  perhaps  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
other  European  immigrants.  For  instance,  Germans,  and  perhaps^ 
French,  might  be  better  immigrants  for  the  purpose.  In  &ct,  in 
our  Colony  some  Swiss  immigrants  did  unconmionly  well  in  thai 
line,  and  it  might  be  well  for  us,  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  to  do  something  to  promote  such  immigration.  The  cry,. 
"Australia  for  the  Australians,"  was  only  raised  as  a  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  alien  races,  and  we  fully  recognise  the- 
right  of  all  British  subjects  to  people  Australia.  Although  proud 
of  being  Australians,  yet  I  feel  convinced  that  every  true-bozn. 
Australian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  still  prouder  of  being  an 
Englishman,  and  would  deeply  deplore  anything  which  might- 
tend  to  separation  from  the  Mother  Countr}\ 

Mr.  Justice  H^bdino  (Queensland) :  It  is  now  some  twenty* 
four  years  since  I  went  to  Queensland,  and  it  was  shortly  after 
my  arrival  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Hodgson,  since  dignified 
in  respect  of  his  eminent  services  in  our  Colony  and  elsewhere,, 
extended  to  me  the  hand  of  friendship.    During  that  time  I  did 
not  visit  my  native  land.    I  now  return,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
gratification  to  me  to  be  present  this  evening,  and  to  hear  from 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  his  admirable  remarks  on  the  Colonies.    I 
did  not  myself  intend  to  speak  this  evening,  but  in  reference  to- 
Mr.  Macfie's  remarks  as  to  the  expediency  of  promulgating  the 
terms  on  which  emigrants  will  be  received,  I  desire  to  cozxect 
him  to  a  certain  extent  as  regards,  at    any  rate,  our  Agent- 
General.    I  have  seen  in  the  railway  stations,  the  almanacks,  and 
the  daily  newspapers  in  this  country  advertisements  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  emigrants  from  this  country'  would  be  received 
by  my  Colony — stating  what  they  would  be  entitled  to,  and  what 
benefits  they  would  receive.    More  than  this  I  do  not  think  the^ 
Colony  desires  at  present.    Our  greatest  prosperity  as  a  Colony 
has  been  in  the  years  when  the  greatest  number  of  immigranta. 
have  arrived,  and  from  the  time  when  the  immigration  has  been 
checked  the  prosperity  has  not  been  so  great,  though  there  were 
other  causes,  no  doubt,  that  militated  against  it.    My  experience, 
is  that  the  immigration  now  to  a  large  extent  consists  of  what 
are  called  assisted  passages.    The  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  ventured  out  have  received  intimation  of  their  success*, 
and  have  followed  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  this  is  the  best  class 
of  immigrants.    We  do  not  want  the  sweepings  of  the  gutters  of. 
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(he  English  towns.  The  men  to  succeed  with  us  most  be  men 
possessing  perhaps  no  large  amount  of  money,,  but  a  sufficiency 
to  break  tiie  first  entry  into  a  strange  land.  My  experience  is 
that,  out  of  400  or  500  emigrants,  the  large  proportion  of  them 
are  immediately  met  and  taken  away  by  their  friends,  and  that 
withiii  three  or  four  days  of  the  landing  there  won't  be  5  per  cent. 
left  in  the  immigration  depot.  There  have  been  meetings  of  the 
unemployed  in  our  Colonies.  A  working  man,  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject,  said  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  Brisbane  politics 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  meetings  were  got 
up  by  a  body  of  men  who  fluctuated  from  Colony  to  Colony,  who 
did  not  want  to  work,  and  who  simply  wanted  to  make  money  by 
going  about  in  that  way  and  disturbing  the  population.  In  my 
opinion  a  man  who  has  energy  and  enough  money  in  his  pocket 
to  keep  him  for  a  short  time  will  be  sure  of  success.  I  know  no 
poverty  in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  stopped  in  the  street  and  solicited  for  alms. 
Of  course  there  are  occasions  when  a  family,  through  some 
calamity,  stands  in  need  of  temporary  assistance,  but  that  assist- 
ance is  demanded,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan,  and  my  experience 
is  that  the  family  would  be  too  proud  to  accept  such  aid  on  any 
other  terms.    I  thank  you  for  listening  to  these  few  words. 

The  Chaibscan  (Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.) :  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  we  have  listened  to  a  most  interesting  Paper 
and  discussion.  In  regard  to  the  excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Macfie — which  I  may  say  embodied  many  truisms  that  nobody 
will  gainsay — he  appears  to  me  to  have  overlooked  one  or  two  im- 
portant elements  in  this  question  of  emigration.  Everybody  recog- 
nises the  advantages  of  emigration,  especially  in  this  over-popu< 
lated  country,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  question  is  not 
to  be  wholly  settled  here.  The  British  Parliament  and  the  Colonies 
have  in  their  wisdom  thought  fit  to  vest  all  the  real  powers  of 
Grovemment  in  mere  numbers  :  the  operative  classes  have  really 
the  Government  in  their  hands,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies — 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  for  example — they  do  not  choose 
to  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  additional  labour, 
inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  they  would,  they  consider,  interfere 
with  their  monopoly.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  virtual  powers  of 
government  and  administration  of  these  vast  and  magnificent 
territories  have  been  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  wisest 
people — not  those  who  have  the  largest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country — ^but  in  mere  numbers ;  and  the  result  is  that,  in  two 
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of  these  Colonies,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  distinct  opposition  to 
any  plan  calculated  to  meet  this  difficulty — that  is  to  say,  to 
allowing  the  British  labourer  and  the  redundant  popuIati<m  of 
this  country  to  have  their  fair  share  in  the  great  inheriiaaoe 
belonging  to  the  British  people.  I  do  think  some  means  mi^t 
be  adopted  to  correct  the  evil.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoor 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Bepublie, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.  The  immi- 
gration is  spontaneous.  The  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  to. 
the  newly-arrived  inmiigrants.  In  the  last  year  180,000  immi- 
grants, chiefly  Italians,  arrived  there.  The  Government  have 
provided  temporary  means  for  the  reception  of  these  people  on 
their  arrival.  They  have  an  extensive  network  of  railways,  and 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  transport  of  these  people,  and  their 
settlement  in  the  country.  The  result  has  been  marvellous. 
The  growth  of  the  Argentine  Bepublie  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  during  the  last  few  years  by  any  assisted  colonisation 
in  the  world.  In  regard  to  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  and 
other  Colonies,  I  think  the  immigrants  ought  never,  if  possible, 
to  be  located  in  any  of  the  towns,  but  should  be  engaged  in 
London  and  settled  in  some  place  where  they  would  have  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  In  regard  to  coloured  labour^ 
I  say  you  cannot  expect  any  individual  born  in  the  temperate 
zones  to  work  in  the  fields  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  if  by 
legislation  and  coercive  means  you  prevent  coloured  immi- 
gration you  simply  condemn  a  Colony  with  such  a  climate 
to  permanent  sterility.  For  that  reason  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Colonists  who  have  risked  their  fortunes  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Australia  will  never  rest  until  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  that  class  of  labour.  I 
will  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  for  his  excellent  Paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  vote  of  thanks  and  for  your  kind  attention  this 
evening.  It  gave  me  a  real  pleasure  to  prepare  this  lecture.  I 
may  mention  that  the  task  was  done  under  considerable  diffi- 
eulties,  for  I  have  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  the 
Biviera,  and  I  simply  had  not  a  single  book  of  reference. 
Consequently  I  had  to  do  it,  as  we  used  to  say,  all  out  of  my 
own  head.  I  now  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy 
Chairman.  •  He  has  paid  me  a  great  compliment  in  travelling 
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irom  his  country  seat  in  Hertfordshire  in  order  to  preside  on 
iihis  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  all  delighted  to  listen  to 
him.  He  is  one  of  our  oldest — one  of  the  most  popular  men  who 
•ever  figured  in  New  South  Wales  or  Queensland,  I  beg  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Sir  B.  6.  W.  Hbbbebt,  K.C.B.  :  I  did  not  expect  that  1  should 
liave  the  privilege  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening,  but  I  have  really  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  pro- 
posal that  we  should  thank  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  chair.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to 
have  a  more  accomplished  and  more  efficient  Chairman  than  you 
have  had  this  evening.  It  is  not  his  habit  to  take  credit  for  the 
good  work  he  has  done  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
bnt  we  Queenslanders  more  particularly  remember  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Colony  when,  at  great  inconvenience,  he  came 
and  assisted  us  to  organise  a  Parliament — a  matter  in  which  we 
had  very  little  experience.  He  gave  up  a  high  position  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  resided  among  us  for  many  months,  in  order 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  acquired  by  him  as 
Speaker  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Sydney.  Many  of  you  are 
aware,  also,  with  what  great  ability  he  discharged  the  high 
function  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Sydney.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  read  apposite  addresses,  couched  in  admirable  language, 
should  read  the  addresses  he  delivered  in  that  capacity.  I  am 
«iire  you  will  all  agree  in  the  hope  that  he  will  frequently  come 
amongst  us  in  London,  and  take  part  in  the  public  affairs 
connected  with  the  Colonies. 

The  motion  was  cordially  passed. 

The  Chairican  :  I  really  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  kindly  expres- 
sions to  which  I  have  just  listened.  I  cannot  appropiate  to 
myself  all  the  merits  assigned  to  me.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
daring  many  years  happily  spent  in  Australia  to  play  a  certain 
,part  in  the  great  work — educational  and  legislative — that  has 
been  going  on  in  that  country,  but  I  have  been  only  one  amongst 
a  number  of  others — able,  active,  and  accomplished  men — to 
whom  the  great  task  of  transferring  the  Old  England  to  the  New 
— Ilium  in  Italiam  portans — has  been  entrusted.  I  thank  you 
.for  your  good  wishes. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  MILITAEY  DEFENCE  POBCES  OP  THE  COLONIES. 

The  subject  proposed  for  this  evening  is  one  which  covers  a  very 
wide  field.  It  embraces  different  descriptions  of  Military  Forces 
established,  under  very  varying  conditions,  in  three  of  the  great 
Continents — ^in  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  It  is  of  far  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  dealt  with  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
manner  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  nor  is  it  intended  to-night  to 
•do  more  than  to  touch  upon  these  Forces  generally,  in  a  brief 
•sketch,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  them 
as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

.  There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  audience  possessing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  great  Colonies,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  discussion,  and  of  gaining  for  us  the  advantage 
of  their  valuable  experience  and  knowledge,  that  I  venture  to  lay 
before  you  a  certain  amount  of  information,  neither  new  nor 
original,  but  collated  from  various  sources,  as  to  the  strength  and 
the  governing  conditions  of  Forces,  which  though  yet  in  their 
infancy  may  become  in  the  future  potent  factors  in  the  world's 
history. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  marvellous  advance  made  by  our 
<}olonies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centm*y,  in  population,  in 
■social  well-being,  in  increase  of  commerce,  in  political  importance. 
Obequered  by  misfortunes,  perhaps  by  errors,  as  this  progress 
has  been,  in  the  main  it  has  been  rapid  and  ever  onwards,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  happily  continue.  The 
motto  of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  ''  Advance  Australia," 
represents  no  idle  boast,  no  passing  wish,  but  the  strenuous, 
determined  aim  of  a  yoimg  nation  rapidly  maturing.  Nor  will 
our  offspring  in  America  and  South  Africa,  much  tempered  as  it 
may  be  by  other  blood,  be  behindhand  in  the  race. 

Many  a  gifted  writer  has  of  late  described  our  Colonies,  some 
with  words  of  solid  truth,  others  in  brilliant  word  pictures,  the 
colours  of  which,  though  charming,  will  not  always  stand  too 
close  inspection.  It  is  difficult  from  any  description,  however 
admirable,  to  imagine  to  oneself  the  progress  mentioned.  Those 
only  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  themselves  visiting  these 
countries  can  thoroughly  realise  how  these  germs  of  mighty 
nations  of  the  future  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  are  developing  with  startling  rapidity  a 
youthful  manhood  of  the  highest  promise. 
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The  Miliiary  Defence  Forces  of  the  Colonies  show  not  merely 
the  wise  determination  of  their  statesmen,  but  are  the  outward 
sign  of  an  ardent  patriotic  feeling  which  pervades  their  youth » 
The  members  of  these  Forces  are  soldiers  for  love  of  country 
and  of  arms — soldiers  almost  by  nature,  many  of  them.  The 
spirit  which  pervades  them  is  excellent.  Their  actual  numbers 
are  much  Umited  by  the  small  revenues  available  for  supply  of 
arms,  equipment,  clothing,  &c.,  but  on  the  cry  of  alarm>  upon 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  really  needed,  these  numbers 
could  without  difficulty  be  increased  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
recognised  sufficiently. 

There  would  be  men  willing  and  anxious  to  increase  them  largely 
but  the  real  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  supply  of  weapons,  of 
equipment,  of  ammunition,  &c.,  as  will  be  further  explained  later 
on. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  forces.  They  are  exhibited 
in  Appendices  11.,  III.,  and  lY.  respectively,  in  the  several  classes 
of— 

Permanent  forces, 

MiUtia  (or  partially  paid  forces), 

Volunteers  (unpaid  forces). 

The  permanent  forces  are  paid,  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  by 
the  State  during  the  term  of  their  engagement,  usually  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  are,  for  the  time,  soldiers  by  profession  coming 
under  a  more  or  less  stringent  military  law.  They  are,  in  fact,. 
the  nucleus,  or  even  more  than  that  in  some  cases,  of  a  standing 
army.  Their  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  small  indeed  as 
compared  with  the  total  forces.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
new  countries  more  especially  is  labour  required  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  less  can  men  be  spared  by  the 
country  for  unproductive  work. 

It  is  thoroughly  recognised,  however,  that  where  the  Colonies 
have  provided  forts  and  expensive  armament  for  their  protection, 
and  where  apparatus  requiring  scientific  care,  such  as  torpedo 
defences,  have  been  provided,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  men  permanently  embodied  and  trained  to 
fcheir  use  and  care.  Moreover,  as  the  forces  of  a  Colony  increase 
H  is  found  expedient  usually  to  have  a  hmited  number  of  such 
professional  soldiers  to  assist  in  training  the  remainder,  to  pro- 
vide an  example,  to  be  copied  as  it  were,  as  to  drill,  discipUnc^ 
and  general  training,  and  to  act  as  a  stifiening  generally  for  the 
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other  portions  which  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  military 
training. 

The  value  of  this  constituent,  small  as  it  comparatively  is,  can- 
not be  overrated.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  artillery,  a 
few  engineers,  and  torpedo  corps. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Colonies  axe  of 
the  class  shown  in  Appendix  III. — Militia  Forces — or  **  partially 
paid  "  forces  as  they  are  termed  in  some  cases.  Their  members 
give  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  time,  the  maximum  of  which 
is  usually  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  while  engaged,  during  that  term,  in  military  work 
or  training,  receive  payment  at  definite  rates. 

In  addition  to  arms  and  equipment  they  are  also  provided  with 
uniforms  at  the  State  expense,  and  lodged  and  fed  at  its  cost,  if 
out  in  camp  or  otherwise.  This  class  of  force  serves  under  very 
different  conditions  in  the  several  Colonies :  as  to  training, 
whether  at  intervals,  continuously,  or  under  a  combination  of  the 
two  ;  as  to  pay  and  allowances  and  similar  points,  clothing,  kc. 
This  system  of  militia  forces  partially  paid  seems  to  answer  well, 
and  it  is  worked  in  a  very  cheap  manner,  giving  on  the  whole  & 
fairly  reliable  defence  at  a  small  cost. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  volunteer  forces  proper,  who 
give  their  service  without  receiving  any  individual  pay;  the 
country  supplying  arms  and  accoutrements,  ammunition  for 
practice  and  training,  and,  in  some  instances,  uniform,  thou^ 
the  latter  is  usually  supplied  by  the  volimteer  corps. 

A  capitation  grant,  varying  in  amount,  is  generally  paid  to  the 
corps  for  each  volimteer  rendering  himself  efficient,  according  to 
a  fixed  standard.  Theoretically  such  a  system  should  supply  the 
cheapest  form  of  force;  but  there  are,  especially  in  these  Colonies, 
great  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  as  to  the  proper  training  of 
such, — ^principally  from  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in 
country  districts  and  the  distances  which  must  therefore  be 
travelled  by  the  members  in  order  to  collect  numbers  sufficient 
for  drill  and  training.  There  are  further  difficulties  as  to  the 
supply  of  instructors  and  many  other  minor  points  in  connection 
with  the  widely  scattered  country  companies.  All  this  makes 
the  tax  both  upon  the  citizen  soldier  himself  and  on  the  country 
heavier  than  it  is  with  us,  where  population  is  so  much  more 
dense. 

In  some  of  the  Colonies  there  are  large  numbers  of  mounted 
Volunteer  corps  providing  horses  at  theur  own  expense.    This 
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-form  of  volunteer  force  seems  a  very  valuable  one,  particularly 
^here  long  distances  have  to  be  traversed  without  much 
sassistance  by  railroads.  We  might  ourselves,  I  think,  profit  by 
the  example  set  us  regarding  these  corps. 

You  will  see  then  that,  in  the  Colonies,  every  arm,  as  found  in 
4Bk  regular  army,  exists  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete. 
*6arri8on  artillery,  engineers,  submarine  miners  and  torpedo 
-corps,  for  the  permanent  defences ;  for  an  army  to  take  the 
field,  cavalry  in  small  numbers,  mounted  infantry,  field  artillery 
<(and  machine  guns  in  some  cases),  and  infantry. 

Medical  departments  also  exist,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
are  established  on  a  small  scale  the  nucleus  of  the  very  impor- 
tant branches  of  transport  train,  ordnance  store  department, 
4unbulance  service,  &e.  It  is  in  these  auxiliary  branches,  without 
which  no  force  can  take  the  field  satisfactorily  nor  be  rapidly 
moved,  that  the  Colonial  forces  are  especially  deficient. 

In  new  countries,  however,  where  man  is  accustomed  to  great 
-difficulties  in  conquering  nature,  and  many  of  whose  inhabitants 
.are  obliged  constantly  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  it 
seems  easier  to  improvise  these  necessities  than  in  older  lands, 
where  matters  and  men  are  more  in  set  form,  and  where  things 
move  in  more  distinctly  fixed  grooves.  In  some  of  the  military 
•operations  undertaken  by  Colonial  forces,  great  readiness  has 
been  shown  in  rapidly  improving  the  necessary  transport,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  operations  have  only  been  on  a 
-small  scale  and  against  enemies  not  of  a  very  formidable  nature. 

To  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  regarding  the  several  groups 
•of  Colonies,  the  strength  and  description  of  their  forces  are  given 
in  Appendix  Y. 

The  Dominion  op  Canada. 

You  will  see  that  Canada  possesses  an  army  of  38,000  officers 
and  men,  including  1,000  mounted  police  in  her  North- West 
^Derritories. 

Of  these  the  Permanent  Force  always  embodied  numbers 
1,000.  This  consists  of  cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  three 
3)atteries  of  artillery.  It  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  efficiency, 
4md  is  distributed  among  the  several  schools  of  instruction  for 
the  three  arms,  which  are  of  such  very  great  value  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  militia. 

The  defence  of  her  coast  she  so  far  leaves  almost  entirely  to 
the  Imperial  authorities.    She  has  not,  as  many  of  the  Austra- 
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lian  Colonies  have  done,  spent  large  sums  in  coast  defences.  In 
feu^t,  the  long  land  frontier,  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  work  which  her  Military  Forces  have  so  far  had 
to  do,  have  impressed  her  more  with  the  necessity  of  having  a. 
large  Field  Army.  The  special  corps  required  where  heavy  gons, 
torpedoes,  &c.,  are  used  for  defence  are,  it  will  be  seen,  but 
scantily  represented. 

The  great  bulk  of  her  soldiers  are  the  36,000  Militia.  This- 
Force  was  instituted  in  1855,  and  consists  of  two  divisions,  the 
Active  Militia  and  the  Sedentary  Militia.  All  able-bodied  men 
between  certain  ages  (with  a  few  legal  exceptions)  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  by  ballot  for  service  in  the  Active  Militia  ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  there  are  sufficient  volunteers  for  the  Force  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  Sedentary  Militia  consists 
of  all  men  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  not  served,  but  this 
has  never  been  more  than  a  Force  on  paper. 

The  term  of  service  in  the  Active  Militia  is  for  three  years,  and 
the  period  of  training  each  year  is  only  twelve  days.  It  appears 
that  this  period  is  at  times  supplemented  voluntarily,  but  it  is 
evidently  much  too  short. 

The  Mounted  PoUce  recruited  for  service  in  the  North- West 
Territories  of  the  Dominion  are  a  most  serviceable  body  of  men. 
Their  duties  are  often  associated  with  exposiure  to  great  fatigue 
and  danger. 

Camps  are  held  each  year  in  different  localities  for  exercise  and 
training  of  the  Militia  in  brigade  drill,  &c.  For  military  purposes 
the  Dominion  is  divided  into  twelve  territorial  districts,  each 
administrated  by  an  officer  of  rank  holding  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment, and  having  a  small  staff  to  assist  him.  The  whole  of  the 
Forces  are  commanded  by  a  general  officer  of  the  Imperial  Ser- 
vice, having  a  suitable  staff. 

The  Dominion  possesses  good  Schools  of  Instruction  for  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers :  one  for  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  respectively,  four  for  artillery,  and  three  for  infantry  in 
different  cities  and  towns ;  the  different  corps  of  the  permanent 
force  supplying  the  instructional  material  in  the  way  of  officers 
and  men.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  good  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  modelled  originally  on  the  American  Military  Academy 
of  West  Point,  where  cadets  are  trained  for  commissions  in  the 
permanent  force.  A  certain  number  of  commissions  in  the 
Imperial  service  are  given  annually  to  cadets  who  have  passed. 
through  this  college. 
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The  whole  of  the  uniform  clothing  is  made  in  Canada.  An 
ordnance  factory  manufactures  rifle  ammunition  for  the  Snider 
f  ifles,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  out  Martini-Henry 
sunmunition  as  well.  Shells  for  field  artillery  are  also  made.  So 
fthat  for  the  supply  of  her  ammunition  the  Dominion  is  already 
partly  independent. 

The  Canadian  forces  are  all  entirely  under  the  Central  Govern- 
xnent  of  the  Dominion,  and  not  under  those  of  the  several  states 
composing  it.  This  is  a  very  important  advantage.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Dominion  minister,  styled  the  Minister  of  Militia  and 
X>efence.  A  most  useful  Blue  Book  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
upon  the  whole  is  laid  before  the  Dominion  Parliament  each  year. 

South  Africa. 

Though  other  British  territories,  such  as  Bechuanaland,  exist  in 
South  Africa,  some  of  which  may  have  a  great  future  before 
them,  it  is  only  with  the  two  older  Colonies,  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  that  we  have  to  do  in  considering  the  forces  they  have- 
established  for  their  own  protection.  The  numbers,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  as  yet  but  small  comparatively. 

As  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  always  hold 
the  important  harbours  of  Simon's  Bay  and  Table  Bay  for 
Imperial  purposes,  we  keep  Imperial  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  a  small  proportion  of  such  forces  is  also  maintained 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  Until  very  lately  we  have  had  con- 
siderable Imperial  garrisons  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
carried  on,  as  you  all  know,  many  small  wars  with  them» 
aided  by  Colonial  contingents  more  or  less  irregular. 

The  formation  of  forces  in  these  Colonies,  on  a  definite  footing 
is,  therefore,  of  very  recent  date,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coips  of  Cape  Mounted  Bifles,  which  has  existed,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  has  rendered  frequently 
most  excellent  service. 

To  burghers  called  out,  if  necessary,  by  ballot  was  entrusted 
in  a  large  measure  the  safety  of  these  Colonies  in  former  days,  and 
this  provision  still  holds  good,  I  believe.  Accustomed  to  an  active, 
hardy  life,  and  to  the  constant  use  of  the  rifle,  and  living  in  the 
pioximity  of  native  tribes  which  might  at  any  time  become 
hostile,  tike  men  so  called  out  made  excellent  irregular  soldiers,, 
bat  no  prolonged  effort  was  possible,  as  they  could  not  leave  their 
scattered  farms  for  any  length  of  time. 
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AUSTBALASIA. 

We  now  torn  to  the  great  Southern  Colonies  of  Australia. 
and  New  Zealand.  In  each  of  the  States  or  Colonies  we  find  a 
small  army  more  or  less  complete  in  itself,  but  having  no  relation 
U>,  nor  connection  with,  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  total  strength 
of  the  Australian  forces  is  about  24,000  officers  and  men,  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  Forces  about  8,000.  Except  in  New  Zealand 
and  Victoria,  where  there  are  no  unpaid  Volunteers,  we  find  in^ 
each  Colony  the  three  descriptions  of  permanent  Militia,  partially 
paid,  and  Volunteer  proper,  or  unpaid  Forces.  In  each  the- 
Militia,  or  partially  paid,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Force. 

New  South  Wales,  the  premier  Colony,  has  a  permanent 
Force  of  about  600,  mainly  artillery.  She  has  in  connection  with 
this  a  School  of  Gunnery  Instruction  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
also  a  United  Service  Institution.  Her  permanent  Forces  might, 
with  advantage,  be  employed  much  more  as  material  for  in- 
structional schooh  after  the  Canadian  pattern. 

The  partially  paid  or  Militia  Forces  receive  a  fair  amount  of 
xegnlar  training  on  half-holidays  and  in  the  evenings  after  work. 
A  training  in  camp  at  Easter  time  for  several  days  is  also  an 
annual  institution.  These  troops  are  principally  located  in  or 
near  the  capital,  Sydney. 

The  Volunteers  proper,  about  3,000  strong,  are  mostly  dis- 
tributed in  small  bodies  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

It  was  from  the  forces  of  New  South  Wales  that  there  came 
to  ser\''e  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Soudan  that  gallant  body  of 
men,  known  generally  in  England  as  the  "  Australian  Contin- 
gent," and  well  they  supported  the  credit  of  the  forces  from  which 
they  were  drawn.  A  special  Act  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Government  to  send  away  the  contingent.  Now,  the  pennanent- 
force  is  Hable  for  service  anywhere  in  case  of  war ;  the  remainder 
only  for  service  within  the  bounds  of  their  Colony. 

Victoria  comes  next,  with  a  pennanent  force  of  about  350,  and 
a  Militia  of  about  6,000  ;  included  in  the  latter  is  a  horse  artillery 
batter}'  armed  with  machine  guns,  presented  to  the  Colony  by  one 
of  her  wealthy  citizens  (Sir  W.  Clarke).  A  part  of  the  field  artillery 
is  armed  with  powerful  breech-loading  guns.  The  payment  of 
the  forces  of  the  Colony  is  on  a  comparatively  liberal  scale,  and 
the  amount  of  training  given  sufficient  to  make  her  Mihtia  a  fairly 
effective  force.  A  camp  of  instruction  for  nine  days  at  Easter 
time  gives  a  valuable  opportunity  for  exercising  the  troops  in 
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inanoeuvres  of  various  descriptions.  A  body  of  1,000  mounted 
infantry,  recruited  principally  in  the  country  districts,  have  proved 
.a  useful  addition  to  her  forces. 

Victoria  possesses  a  School  of  Instruction  for  officers  and  a 
United  Service  Institution,  both  on  a  small  scale. 

She  has  a  factory  recently  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  for  Martini-Henry  rifles — the  only  one  existing  at 
present  in  Australia. 

Queensland  has  a  small  permanent  force  of  about  100,  a  Militia 
-force  of  nearly  8,000,  and  Volunteers  to  the  number  of  about 
2,000.  Her  permanent  force  is  utilised  thoroughly  as  an  in* 
structional  school,  and  her  Militia  is  raised  under  a  Defence  Act, 
with  provisions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  pay  of  the  Militia  is  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

South  Australia  comes  next,  with  a  small  permanent  force  ci 
garrison  artillery,  a  Militia  force  of  about  1,600,  and  Volunteers 
numbering  about  1,500.  The  present  Defence  Act  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Queensland.  As  with  that  Colony,  the 
Militia  are  subject,  on  proclamation,  to  serve  in  any  part  of 
Australia.  The  militia  are  raised  and  serve  at  present  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  periods  of  training 
allowed  by  law  are  fairly  long,  but  the  rate  of  pay  is  very  low. 
The  Volunteers,  as  in  the  other  Colonies,  are  distributed,  for  the 
most  part,  over  the  thinly  inhabited  country  districts. 

The  mounted  Volunteers  recently  established  promise  here,  as 
in  the  other  Colonies,  to  be  a  most  useful  addition.  Mounted  on 
hardy  horses,  inured,  like  their  riders,  to  rough  work,  fatigue, 
and  exposure,  the  amount  of  work  these  Volunteers  will  do  when 
called  upon  is  astonishing.  A  yearly  camp  at  Easter  has  become 
a  settled  and  most  useful  institution.  Advantage  is  taken  on 
general  holidays  to  have  the  troops  out  for  field-days  and 
mancBUvres,  on  as  large  a  scale  as  practicable.  No  regular 
school  of  instruction  for  officers  exists  nor  any  manufactory  for 
ammunition. 

Tasmania  has  a  force  of  about  1,500  all  told.  There  are  no 
mounted  branches.  Her  artillery  are  required  for  manning  the  Der- 
went  forts,  and  for  additional  coast  defence  she  has  a  small  torpedo 
corps.  The  climate  of  this  sland  is  very  good,  and  its  position  a 
central  one,  as  to  access  from  the  other  Colonies.  Should  a 
military  college  be  instituted,  common  to  all  Australia,  it  might 
be  advantageously  located  here. 
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7estem  Australia  has  a  small  force  of  about  600,  all  Volunteers 
)er,  having  a  capitation  grant  of  808.  for  each  **  efficient, 
'eto  Zealand  has  350  in  her  permanent  force,  artillery  and 
dal  corps  for  employment  principally  with  her  coast  defence, 
which  much  money  has  lately  been  spent.  Of  Volunteers 
iially  paid,  she  has  about  7,500  of  different  arms.  This  force 
teattered  over  the  country  in  comparatively  small  bodies, 
ips  are  held  annually  in  various  localities,  in  which  they  can 
;ot  together  in  sufficient  numbers  for  exercising  in  battalion 
[,  &e.  The  amount  of  training,  however,  which  officers  and 
I  receive  is  by  law  one  week  less  than  that  given  in  the 
tralian  Colonies,  and  can  hardly  be  enough  to  promote  the 
ieney  required. 

on  will  see  that  I  have  merely  made  a  few  notes  as  to  the  Aus- 
trian forces,  following  the  statistics  in  the  Appendices  given, 
attempt  to  go  into  all  details  as  to  the  forces  of  the  several 
mies,  or  to  make  any  comparisons,  would  not  be'possible  here. 
lay  be  remarked  that  naval  forces  are  included  in  some  of  the 
les.  It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  include  them  under  the 
1  of  Military  Defence  Forces,  as  in  case  of  hostilities  they 
Id,  no  doubt,  be  employed  afloat.  They  have  been  allowed,  how- 
',  to  remain,  as  these  naval  brigades  are  trained  to  infantry 
leises  and  to  manoevring  on  land,  and  very  well  and  smartly 
r  do  such  work,  even  though  they  be  away  from  their  proper 
lent. 

I  many  of  the  Australian  Colonies  there  are  a  large  number  of 
et  Corps  which  do  excellent  service  in  the  military  training  of 
Kg  youth,  and  are  very  popular  institutions.  The  public  school- 
ters  in  South  Australia  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  drill, 
igh  oddly  enough  the  Defence  Act  does  not  recognise  Cadet 
ps.  In  Victoria  13,000  cadets  were  instructed  in  drill  last 
:  by  qualified  teachers,  and  in  an  encampment  for  cadets  only 
K)  xmderwent  in  the  same  year  a  continuous  training  of  four 
3.  Other  Colonies  also  pay  much  attention  to  the  Cadet  Corps 
em. 

coking  to  the  position  of  the  Australian  Colonies  as  regards 
another  and  the  easy  means  of  access  possessed,  both  by  rail 

steam,  it  is  evident  how  much  their  military  forces  would  be 
ngthened  for  defence  purposes  if  they  could  join  hands  with 

another,  and  on  an  emergency  act  in  common.  To  do  so 
dly  and  effectively  they  must,  however,  be  under  a  common 
lizdstration  in  peace  time.    It  will  hardly  be  believed  that, 
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for  the  defence  of  any  one  of  them.  This  question  of  federation 
is,  however,  one  which  may  not  perhaps  be  settled  for  some 
^ime  to  come.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
'why  combined  (or  federal)  action,  solely  as  regards  their 
xnilitary  forces,  should  not  be  carried  out  at  once,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  contingency  of  a  possible  political  federation  in 
the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  first  line  of  defence,  the  Navy,  they 
liftve,  as  we  know,  already  taken  combined  action  by  j(Hnt 
ccmtribution  to  the  cost  of  an  increase  to  that  Navy  of  five  fast 
cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats,  imder  certain  conditions  regarding 
AostraUan  waters.  This  joint  contribution  of  a  payment  of 
£126,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  seems  to  show  how  thoroughly 
these  Colonies  are  prepared  to  take  their  fair  share  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commerce  and  of  the  safety  of  that  prosperous  portion 
of  the  Empire  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  governing  for 
themselves.  They  have  thus  readily  recognised  that  their  com- 
merce, their  wealth,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  shores  is  safe- 
guarded, in  the  first  line,  by  the  Imperial  Navy. 

To  fulfil  more  completely,  however,  their  just  responsibilities 
it  is  evident  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of  combined  action  of 
their  Military  Forces  must   be  overcome  by  them  as  soon   as 
poBsible.    For  at  present  in  default  of  this,  much  of  the  advan- 
tage which  would  be  gained  by  their  considerable  expenditure 
for  defence  purposes  is  absolutely  thrown  away.    It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  attack  on  any  one  Australian   Colony 
would  be  much  more  than  a  menace  to  the  remainder^  that  they 
most  really  stand  or  fall  together  as  regards  any  power  which 
should  attack  them  in  force,  which,  though  not  certainly  pro- 
bablOy  is  yet  possible  so  long  as  they  cannot  oppose  sufficient 
defence. 

What  would  be  the  principal  points  to  be  decided  on  in  con- 
ference or  otherwise  by  the  Colonies  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  make  practicable  any  combined  action  of  their  Forces  ? 
They  would  be  mainly  as  follows  : — The  Field  Force  in  its  various 
branches  required  as  a  minimum  for  common  defence ;  includ- 
ing its  arming,  equipment,  reserves  to  be  held,  Sec,  The  quota 
of  the  same  each  contributory  Colony  must  maintain.  The  amal- 
gamation or  other  modes  of  treatment  of  their  permanent  Forces. 
The  military  law  for  the  government  of  these  Forces  in  peace 
time,  or  when  called  out  for  war,  or  a  prospect  of  war:  this 
would  include  the  precedence  of  the  Forces  of  the  contributing 
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Colonies,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Bame."^  The  cost  of  pay- 
ment of  a  General  Officer,  with  necessary  staff,  for  the  poxpoae 
of  inspecting  the  several  Forces  in  peace,  or  of  commanding 
them  in  war,  or  any  prospect  of  war.  Organisation  generally  of 
the  Forces  of  the  contributory  Colonies,  including  the  establiBh- 
ment  of  proper  training  institutions,  a  Military  College  far 
officers,  its  location,  &c.  Establishment  of  a  Factory  for  supply 
of  small  arms  and  ammunition. 

These  points  being  determined,  the  approximate  cost  arrived 
at  of  the  quota  of  such  cost  which  each  Colony  would  have  to 
bear,  and  an  identical  Bill  drafted  for  submission  to  the  several 
legislatures,  the  difficulties  would,  I  believe,  be  more  than  half 
got  over. 

The  valuable  reports  of  Major-General  Edwards  (of  which  a 
summary  given  by  Colonel  Elias  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the 
Eoyal  United  Service  Institution  will  be  found  in  Appendix  VI.) 
have  furnished  a  practical  basis  as  to  some  of  these  points,  as 
well  as  on  other  questions  of  defence  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  subject  of  this  evening. 

If  the  two  great  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  can 
come  to  a  substantial  agreement  regarding  this  question,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  problem  might  soon  be  solved,  and  that 
AustraUa  would  find  herself  in  a  position,  as  regards  her  Military 
Forces,  of  which  she  might  be  justly  proud.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  solution  will  soon  be  brought  about.  A  great  deal  of  your 
time  has  been  taken  up  as  to  this  question,  but  it  is  so  pressing 
and  important  a  matter  for  the  AustraUan  Forces  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  for  my  so  doing. 

New  Zealand  is  so  far  removed  from  Australia  that  any  con- 
joint military  action  of  her  Forces  with  those  of  Australia  could 
only  be  expected  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is 
most  advisable,  however,  that  uniformity  in  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment of  her  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery  should  exist  with  those 
employed  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  that  agreement  should 
be  made  as  to  supply  of  ammunition  with  them,  so  that  she 

*  It  was  stated  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  England,  that  the  simplest 
solution  as  to  the  knotty  point  of  precedence,  would  be  the  laying  down  in 
such  identical  Act  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  power  to  grant  oommia- 
sions  in  the  Colonial  Forces. 

If  a  complete  political  Federation  tekke  place,  and  the  Forces,  as  in  Canada, 
become  Federal,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  this  point,  as  commissioiui 
would  bo  given  by  the  head  of  the  Federated  States. 
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ivould  not  be  dependent  on  England  for  such  supply.  Nor  need 
fhe  distance  preclude  her  contributing  towards  and  taking 
advantage  of  any  Military  Colleges  or  other  training  institutions 
lor  ofiBcers  which  may  be  established  in  Australia. 

New  Zealand  has  many  more  points  vulnerable  from  the  sea 
ihan  Australia  presents,  and  has,  as  already  mentioned,  spent 
large  sums  on  her  coast  defences,  for  the  manning  of  which  a 
considerable  force  will  be  required.  For  this  purpose  she  has 
now  about  350  artillery  and  engineers  in  a  permanent  force.  The 
organisation  of  her  militia  (termed  Volunteers)  is,  under  the 
recent  Acts  of  1886  and  1889,  very  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  and 
the  provisions  under  which  they  serve  are  on  the  same  lines ;  aU 
males  between  seventeen  and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  vncludmg 
fuUiveSf*  being  liable  by  ballot  for  military  service. 

New  Zealand  has  no  training  institution  for  officers,  no  factory 
for  the  supply  of  ammunition  nor  arms,  nor  apparently  even  a 
nucleus  of  a  transport  branch. 

Having  gone  so  much  into  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  apparent  shortcomings,  or  the  oppo- 
site, with  reference  to  their  Imperial  responsibilities,  of  the  groups 
of  self-governing  Colonies  whose  forces  have  been  discussed : 
as  to  their  provisions  for  defence  generally  (for  although  these 
do  not  come  under  the  Umited  scope  of  this  lecture,  they  must  be 
alluded  to),  and  as  to  their  military  forces  in  particular. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  gives  no  contribution  towards  the 
defence  of  her  commerce,  nor  has  she  done  much  towards  the 
defence  of  her  coast,  either  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific, 
leaving  these  principally  to  the  protection  of  our  navy.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  magnificent  harbours  of  British  Columbia  still 
wait  the  necessary  works  and  guns  for  their  proper  security,  from 
want  of  agreement  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Mother  Country. 
Her  military  forces  seem  hardly  adequate  in  numbers,  nor  to  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  annual  drill  and  exercise.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  military  organisation  is  good,  and  she  provides  excel- 
lent institutions  for  the  training  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  She  supplies  much  of  her  own  ammunition  for  Infantry, 
arms,  and  even  field-guns,  but  for  heavier  guns  is  dependent  for 
her  supply  upon  England. 

As  to  South  Africa,  both  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  the 
Colonies  have  quite  accepted  their  share  of  responsibility  as  to 

*  The  warlike  Maori  race  will  giye  exoellont  fighting  material. 
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their  coast  defences.  Their  military  forces  are  as  yet  but  snuJI^ 
waiting  that  more  complete  fusion  of  social  and  local  intetests 
into  one  which  is  slowly,  but  we  may  hope  surely,  being  acoom- 
plished.  Direct  Imperial  interests  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Mother  Country  still  to  retain  forces  in  these  Colonies.  The 
growth  of  the  Colonial  forces  themselves  is  so  far  satisfactory,  but- 
more  training  is  required.  No  institutions  exist  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  officers,  but,  so  small  are  the  forces,  that  this  can  hardly 
be  expected  as  yet.  In  any  extraordinary  circumstances  it  would 
seem  that  the  aid  of  Imperial  troops  would  have  to  be  relied 
on  by  these  Colonies,  though  their  military  progress  promises 
well. 

As  to  Australia,  her  Colonies  have  nobly  met  their  responfii- 
bilities  on  the  whole :  they  have,  in  most  cases,  provided 
formidable  defences  for  their  seaboard ;  they  share  in  the  cost  of 
that  navy  which  protects  their  commerce.  Though,  however, 
they  spend  large  sums  on  their  military  forces,  they,  as  yet,  have 
no  training  institutions  for  officers,  and,  taken  altogether,  sadly 
lack  in  cohesion  and  organisation.  Once  this  great  defect  is 
overcome  in  some  such  manner  as  already  mentioned,  her  forces 
will  soon  assume  a  different  aspect. 

New  Zealand,  while  paying  of  late  much  attention  to  her  sea- 
board defence  and  joining  in  her  share  of  the  Imperial  Naval 
Defence,  does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  train  her  military  forces^ 
In  all  these  Colonies  we  find  a  great  variety  of  field  guns  and 
but  small  reserves  of  ammunition.  It  is  important  that,  if 
possible,  these  varieties  should  be  reduced,  and  larger  reserves 
of  ammunition  kept  on  hand.  The  question  of  transport  also 
requires  attention,  for  at  present  it  hardly  exists.  In  the  cases 
where  they  are  capable  of  manufacturing  large  reserves  also  of 
such  ammunition  should  be  formed,  as  it  would  difficult  to 
obtain  it  from  England  in  case  of  war. 

These  and  many  other  important  details  will  have  to  re^ 
ceive  attention  before  the  military  Forces  of  the  Colonies  can 
be  said  to  be  prepared  for  any  continuance  of  work  with  a 
fair  chance  of  success. 

These  Forces  are  still  young,  however,  and,  judging  by  the 
extraordinary  progress  already  made  by  them,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  time  these  defects  will  be  made  good,  and  the  more 
quickly,  no  doubt,  the  more  they  are  criticised. 

The  matter  laid  before  you  so  far  has,  I  fear,  been  very  dry 
and  technical ;  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  see  what  ]paxt  in 
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tiie  tented  field  has  already  been  taken  by  some  of  our  younger 
litethren  in  arms. 

We  may  first  note  the  several  phases  which  have  always 
ooeorred,  in  more  or  less  regular  succession,  as  to  armed  Colonial 
FoireeB,  until  they  at  length  become  organised  in  a  complete 
form. 

In  the  first  phase  the  colonists,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
kaye  their  arms  in  constant  requisition,  to  defend  themselves 
against  hostile  aborigines  and,  in  some  cases,  against  savage  wild 
beasts ;  while  they  frequently  depend  for  food,  to  some  extent, 
cm  the  larger  animals  of  the  chase.  All  adult  males,  therefore, 
are  trained  and  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  usually 
U6  excellent  shots,  accustomed  to  fire  at  living,  moving  objects, 
and  not  at  mere  stationary  targets.  From  time  to  time,  also, 
Qiey  are  compelled,  for  self  preservation  against  some  formidable 
ianger,  to  band  together  under  some  one  of  their  number, 
ielected  for  recognised  skill  in  arms  or  power  of  command.  This 
^lase  may  still  be  said  to  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  parts  of 
South  A&ica,  as  attested  by  the  burgher  law  of  calling  out 
>  Commandos,*'  and  did  so  partially  until  recent  years  in  the 
Horth-West  of  Canada. 

How  dangerous  bodies  of  such  men  may  be,  skilled  in  shooting 
IS  they  are,  hardy  and  accustomed  to  fatigue,  we  found  to  our 
sosty  without  shame  be  it  said,  when  fighting  against  the  brave 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 

A  second  phase  is  entered  on  as  the  Colony  increases  in 
Kypolation.  Dangerous  animals  and  the  larger  game  become  few 
n  nombers  or  disappear  altogether ;  and  the  aborigines  either 
neet  with  the  same  fate,  or  themselves  enter  the  bonds  of 
dviUsation.  The  colonist  need  no  longer  carry  with  him  his  rifle 
OS  protection,  or  to  obtain  food,  when  he  goes  afield  to  cut  his 
urood,  or  attend  to  his  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  crops.  He  can  sit  in 
ihe  shade,  if  he  have  a  mind  to,  and  smoke  his  pipe  of  peace 
imnolested. 

No  longer  trained  by  necessity  to  arms,  and  having  a  less 
urdtioas  struggle  with  Nature  to  carry  out,  a  new  generation 
(rows  up.  As  population  further  increases  a  certain  leisure  can 
)e  seized  for  pastime,  and  amongst  other  manly  amusements 
Kmtests  in  shooting  become  popular.  Bifle  clubs  are  formed, 
hnd  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  make  prize  shooting  a  favourite 
(port.  This,  however,  is  at  a  mark,  not  at  a  living  target  as 
iormerly.    From  increase  in  its  wealth  making  it  a  prize  worth 
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Force,  which  absorbs  the  old  Volunteer  Force,  or  else  leaves  it  on 
one  side.  The  new  Forces  serve  under  more  stringent  regulations, 
and  receive  a  more  regular  organisation,  and  an  improved  train- 
ing.    Their  officers  are  more  carefully  selected  and  trained. 

As  permanent  defences  are  established  for  their  rich  and 
thriving  seaports,  and  costly  armaments  are  obtained,  the  neces- 
sity becomes  evident  of  having  a  certain  nvmiber  of  officers  and 
men  permanently  embodied,  as  more  highly  trained  to  arms  than 
a  partially  paid  force  can  be.  A  small  permanent  force  of  regular 
Colonial  officers  and  men  is  therefore  formed,  commencing 
generally  on  a  very  small  scale  on  account  of  its  great  cost. 

The  warlike  operations  carried  on  by  C!olonial  forces  having 
reached  this  phase  of  organisation  may  be  illustrated,  as  far 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  concerned,  by  the  admirably 
conducted  Bed  Biver  Expedition  of  1870,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Garnet  (now  Viscount)  Wolseley,  in  which  two  battalions 
of  the  Canadian  Active  Militia  took  part.  But  as  Imperial 
Begular  Troops  constituted  a  great  part  of  this  Force,  and  the 
history  of  this  expedition  is  well  known  to  you,  it  need  be  no 
more  than  alluded  to  here.  The  Canadian  militia  regiments  did 
well.    In  his  final  orders  Lord  Wolseley  said : — 

"  Nothing  but  that  '  pluck '  for  which  British  soldiers,  whether 
bom  in  the  Colonies  or  in  the  Mother  Country,  are  celebrated, 
could  have  carried  you  successfully  through  the  arduous  advance. 
...  I  can  say  without  flattery  that  although  I  have  served 
with  many  armies  in  the  field,  I  have  never  associated  with  a 
better  set  of  men.  ,  ." 

The  Fenian  invasion  of  1870  was  gallantly  met  by  the  Canadian 
Forces,  and  Canadian  blood  was  unfortunately  spilt,  though  some 
of  the  events  seemed  to  show  the  necessity  for  more  military 
training.  Here,  too,  Imperial  troops  were  employed,  though 
not  actually  engaged. 

But  in  1885  her  Forces  conducted,  without  any  Imperial  aid, 
a  most  successful  expedition  against  rebels  in  the  far  North- 
West,  where  Biel,  the  fomenter  of  the  troubles  leading  to  the 
Bed  Biver  war,  had  again  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  half 
castes  and  Indians  of  a  dangerous  description.  The  troops 
of  all  arms  composing  this  expedition  consisted  entirely 
of  the  Colonial  forces  of  the  Dominion,  under  the  General- 
Commanding  (Sir  F.  Middleton,  E.C.B.).  Orders  were 
given  for  this  expedition  in  March,  1885,  and  within  four 
months  from  that  date  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had  been 
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^ved  2,500  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government  at  Ottawa,  had  |  Sr^^^ 

icomplished  successfully  their  object,  put  down  the  rebellion*  \  -^*^^P^ 

•ptured  its  chiefs,  and,  as  far  as  the  Militia  were  concerned,  had  |  - 1^^^- 

$en  dismissed  to  their  homes.  The  rebels,  assisted  by  their 
Indian  allies,  were  not  despicable  foes.  They  inflicted  a  loss  of 
'0  to  80  ofiicers  and  men  on  the  Dominion  forces.  Eight  troops 
of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  and  ten  regiments  of 
infantry,  besides  mounted  police,  scouts,  &c.,  took  part  in  the 
operations,  in  three  columns,  with  a  transport  train  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  teams;  the  advanced  column,  under  General 
Middleton  personally,  performing  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
and  bearing  most  of  the  loss  mentioned.  The  absolute  scene  of 
operations  presented  many  difficulties.  /  j^-^?. 

On  the  whole  this  affair  must  make  the  Canadians  proud  of 
their  Forces,  who  bore  themselves  cheerfully  and  gallantly,  and  #  x-be; 

must  make  them  appreciate  the  organisation  which  allowed  of  an  /"'^^^ 

insurrection  which  might  have  become  more  formidable  being  so 
easily  and  rapidly  suppressed.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Canada 
sent  some  300  of  her  brave  sons  to  assist  in  Eg}'pt :  gallant 
voyageurs,  who  showed  their  value  in  the  arduous  ascent  of  the 
Nile. 

In  South  Africa  the  Cape  Colonial  Forces  carried  out  a  war  1    r-ri.^* 

with  the  Basutos  in  1880-81  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  I     v^~^^ 

money  and  with  loss  of  life.  The  organisation  of  these  Forces  was*  "       '"^ 

however,  very  incomplete,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign  doubt- 
ful on  the  whole,  though  the  troops  bore  themselves  gallantly 
against  a  gallant  and  well-armed  enemy  in  a  difficult  country. 

Australia  has  had,  fortunately,  no  occasion  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  on  her  own  account ;  but,  as  you  know,  a  portion  of 
her  Forces  as  at  present  constituted,  in  the  shape  of  a  contingent 
of  field  artillery  and  infantry  from  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  took  part  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1884-85,  side  by 
side  with  Imperial  troops. 

Concerning  this  Australian  Contingent.  You  will,  many  of 
you,  remember  what  a  thrill  ran  through  the  Empire,  what 
considerable  excitement,  too,  was  awakened  in  other  countries, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  when  it  was  known  that,  of  her  own  free 
will  and  accord,  one  of  Britain's  daughters  had  sent  from  her 
stalwart  troops  an  aid  to  the  Mother  Country  in  an  Imperial 
war.  Well  those  troops  bore  themselves,  and  Australia  was 
proud,  as  she  indeed  might  be,  of  her  sons. 

It  was  not  only  the  addition  of  eight  hundred  men  from  New 
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South  Wales  to  our  army  that  produced  this  thrill  of  joy  and 
triumph,  but  the  feeling  of  the  moral  effect  so  produced  on  the 
world.  Other  Australian  Colonies  offered  their  assistance  also, 
BO  that  not  merely  an  Australian  Contingent,  but  an  Australian 
Army,  might  that  year  have  been  seen  side  by  side  with  other 
British  troops.  At  one  time  this  had  been,  I  imderstand,  deter- 
mined upon,  but  circumstances  changed,  and  the  campaign  came 
to  an  end  without  so  grand  an  event  occurring . 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Colonies  had  nobly  come  forward  with  [proffers  of  assistance. 
South  Australia,  always  foremost  in  noble  and^bold  undertakings, 
wished  to  aid  the  Empire  during  the  Transvaal  War  with  her 
Coloniid  Forces.  Nor  must  that  generous  offer  be  forgotten, 
when  the  Dominion  of  Canada  proposed  to  assist  the  Mother 
Country  with  ten  thousand  of  her  troops  when  war  seemed  so 
imminent  with  Bussia  in  1880,  and  the  Mediterranean  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  uniforms  of  our  Indian  native  regiments. 

An  to  the  Australian  Contingent,  however,  I  was  present  myself 
in  Sydney  (as  the  delegate  from  South  Australia),  when  that 
Contingent  returned  to  their  native  land.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  all  classes  in  welcoming  back  their 
hrave  boys.  The  rain  poured  in  such  torrents  as  fall  at  times  in 
those  southern  climes.  For  horn's  the  triumphal  procession  passed 
slowly  through  the  drenching  rain,  along  the  streets  of  the  beau- 
tiful city.  But  no  wetting  could  damp  the  ardour  of  greeting  of 
their  countrymen.  Men,  women,  and  children,  totally  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  filled  the  streets,  the  windows,  the  balconies, 
and  often  the  house-tops,  with  kindly  excited  faces.  With  shouts 
«nd  cries  of  enthusiastic  joy,  with  brave  show  of  banners  and 
triumphal  arches,  they  greeted  their  returning  troops  with  evident 
pride  in  their  possession.  It  was  one  of  my  earliest  experiences 
of  Australian  warmth  of  feeling,  and  it  impressed  me  much.  So* 
hearty  and  joyous  a  welcome  home  few  soldiers  can  hope  to 
receive. 

No  doubt  the  enthusiasm  shown  there,  the  pride  in  gallant  sons 
who  had  fought  side  by  side,  in  foreign  lands,  with  the  Imperial 
fioldier  for  the  sake  of  the  Greater  Britain  to^whom  both  belonged, 
would  equally  be  felt  on  similar  occasions  by  any  other  of  the 
Colonies  of  the  Empire. 

Is  it  wise  to  let  such  a   feeling  pass  away  without  further 

result? 
The  events  of  the  period,  now  some  five  years  past,  seemed 
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almost  to  realise  the  commencement  of  that  which  one  would 
like  to  more  than  dream  of  as  existing  in  the  future — a  future  in 
which  Great  Britain,  the  centre  and  prime  origin  of  constitutional 
liberty,  should  stand  face  to  face  with  the  world,  more  than  erer 
secure  as  a  champion  of  that  glorious  liberty,  buttressed  moze 
securely  each  succeeding  year  by  the  growing  might  of  her  stal- 
wart children  of  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west — 
wherever  the  sun  in  his  daily  rounds  sheds  light. 

It  was  well  said  by  a  speaker  in  our  House  of  Commons,  upon 
a  resolution  moved  as  to  the  campaign  in  Egypt :  ''  The  services 
of  the  Indian,  Australian,  and  Canadian  Contingents  have,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  been  recognised  in  the  resolution  now  before  as. ... 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  only  treat  the  Colonies  rightly  we 
have  in  them  a  fund  of  strength  which  may  enable  us  in  any 
crisis  to  face  the  nations  of  the  world."  But  what  a  world  of 
meaning  lies  in  the  words,  "If  we  only  treat  our  Colonies 
rightly." 

Commercial  and  local  considerations  may  at  times  make  the 
interest  of  a  Colony  appear  opposite  to  our  own — interests  it  may 
hold  to  with  a  stubborn  self-will.  Like  many  a  parent  of  a  growing 
family,  the  Mother  Country  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  resent 
the  self-will  of  her  children  as  they  grow  to  man's  estate,  for- 
getting that  it  was  this  very  stubborn  determination  on  her  own 
part  that  originally  ensured  her  greatness. 

How  are  we  to  make  certain  that  the  Imperial  responsibilities 
of  Defence  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain? 
It  is  a  serious,  perhaps  a  vital,  problem  of  the  future  of  the 
Empire. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Mother  Country,  like  a 
judicious  parent,  must  not  drive,  but  lead.  I  recollect,  in  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  Commandant  of  New  South  Wales, 
when  opening  a  military  institution  in  Sydney,  he  stated  that 
''the  Australian  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  capitsl 
soldier.  He  has,  however,  one  peculiarity,  which  is  that  when 
first  caught  he  must  be  judiciously  bitted,  and  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  bonds  of  discipline.  He  is  easy  to  lead^  but  difficult 
to  drive.**  But  it  is  by  being  led,  and  not  by  being  driven,  that 
freemen  are  capable  of  performing  great  deeds.  My  own  experience 
of  the  Colonial  soldier,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  every  Imperial  officer 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  commanding  them,  is  that  none  are 
more  intelligent,  more  amenable  to  a  reasonable  discipline,  pro* 
vided  they  have  faith  in  those  who  lead  them. 
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I  must  enter  once  more  into  details,  concerning  some  points, 
at  any  rate,  which,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  may  assist 
towards  the  solution  of  the  vital  problem  mentioned. 

Interchange  of  officers,  and,  if  possible,  of  men,  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Forces  must  have  a  very  strong  effect  in 
promoting  a  common  sympathy  and  in  strengthening  the  ties 
between  them.  Many  Imperial  officers,  like  myself,  have  of  late 
years  been  lent  to  serve  for  a  while  with  Colonial  Forces.  We  aU 
return  with  our  eyes  much  opened  to  their  value,  and  with  a 
sympathy  and  strong  friendship  for  them,  which  will  endure  to 
the  end  of  life.  We  are  able  to  enter  into  their  feelings  and  into 
their  difficulties,  and  to  point  out  to  others  and  to  the  public  at 
large  what  an  element  of  strength  they  offer  to  the  Empire  of 
Greater  Britain.  It  is  only  from  recognition  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  assist  in  a  smaU  way  in  so  doing  that  I  have  had  the  presump- 
tion to  address  you  to-night  in  this  imperfect  paper. 

A  further  most  important  means  towards  the  end  in  view,  viz.,. 
assisting  in  every  way  to  perfect  the  Colonial  Forces  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  sympathy  already  alluded  to,  has  been 
established  of  recent  years.  I  refer  to  the  granting  of  commis- 
sions in  the  Imperial  Army  to  cadets  from  their  military  colleges, 
and  to  officers  of  the  Colonial  Forces.  From  seventy  to  eighty 
such  conmiissions  have  already  been  given.  The  advantages 
soch  officers  may  gain  by  a  military  training  in  a  larger  field  than 
is  possible  in  their  own  country  will  in  time  be  available  for,  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to,  the  Colonial  Forces  from  which  they 
are  drawn. 

I  have  not  the  exact  statistics,  but  up  to  1887  Canada  had 
received  for  her  sons  fifty-six  commissions  in  our  army — ^princi- 
pally in  the  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers.  Since  the 
year  mentioned  no  doubt  some  fifteen  to  twenty  more  commissions 
have  been  granted  to  them.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
only  just  begun  to  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  and  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  furnished  four  officers  for  commissions. 
This  number,  without  doubt,  will  soon  increase  largely.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  gaUant  Lieutenant  Stairs,  B.E.» 
the  companion  in  the  dangers  and  in  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
great  African  explorer,  Stanley,  is  one  of  the  officers  furnished  to 
our  Imperial  Army  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ex  uno — we 
may  hope — disce  omnes. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine  that  in  the  future,  as  the  Colonial 
Pennanent  Forces  increase  in  numbers,  some  similar  exchange  of 
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men,  as  well  as  officers,  may  be  made  between  the  Impezial  and 
Colonial  armies  ?  There  are,  I  am  aware,  what  seem  to  be  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  pay  and  many  other  points. 
But  what  an  effect  would  be  produced  in  drawing  together  these 
forces  if  a  battalion  or  a  battery  of  the  forces  of  a  Ck>lony  conld 
be  sent  to  serve  for  a  while  alongside  of  Imperial  troops,  their 
place  in  the  Colony  being  supplied  for  that  period  by  a  similar 
body  from  the  Imperial  Army  I 

We  had  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  similar  action  in  the  raising 
of  a  whole  regiment  in  Canada  in  1858.  The  matter  may  have 
faded  from  the  minds  of  many,  so  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  what  was  done.  Great  Britain  was  then  in  the  throes 
of  a  great  struggle — the  Indian  Mutiny — and  had  recourse  to 
Canada  for  soldiers.  The  100th  Regiment  (now  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Leinster  Begiment — Boyal  Canadians)  was 
entirely  raised  in  the  Dominion.  Twenty  of  the  officers  and  all 
the  men  were  Canadians,  many  of  them  of  French  origin.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  number  required.  The  regiment 
left  Canada  1,200  strong,  served  in  England  and  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  returned  to  Canada  eight  years  afterwskrds.  At  the 
termination  of  their  ten  years'  engagement  (the  regiment  being 
still  in  Canada),  many  of  the  officers  and  men  settled  down  once 
more  in  their  own  homes.  The  100th  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  and  for  some  time  subsequently  a  dep6t  was  main- 
tained in  Canada  for  supplying  the  regiment  with  recruits.  Bat 
this  depdt  was  abandoned  after  a  time,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  the  regiment.  Though  still  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Boyal  Canadians,  and  having  a  maple-leaf  for  its  cogni- 
sance, this  regiment  is  no  longer  composed — more  the  pity — of 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  western  forests. 

A  Canadian  author,  writing  a  few  years  ago,  tells  us  that  many 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  formerly  belonging  to  this  regiment 
now  occupy  high  positions  of  honour  and  trust  in  the  Dominion, 
in  virtue  of  their  military  experience  and  discipline.  Many  of  their 
names  may  be  observed  as  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  records 
of  the  last  expedition  in  the  North- West  against  the  rebel  Biel. 

The  author  mentioned  (Major  Boulton)  states  : — "  The  raising 
of  the  100th  Begiment  in  Canada  in  1858  has  been  of  no  un- 
important service  in  fostering  the  military  spirit  of  the  country, 
and  in  maintaining  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  For  the 
1,2M  men  of  this  regiment  were  taken  from  the  homes  of  the 
Canadian  settlers,  who  keenly  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
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Eriends  through  the  vicissitudes  of  British  military  service.  It 
^^rould  not  be  unwise  on  the  part  of  England  to  revive  the 
xreeroiting  dep6ts  in  Canada,  as  many  good  men  could  be  enlisted 
^^^ho  would  be  a  valuable  connecting  link  between  the  Grown  and 
'Che  Ck>lony.  No  more  serviceable  material  could  be  found  any- 
"^ivhere  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada — men  of  good 
j^ysique,  inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons^ 
mnd  full  of  experience  and  resource.  England  now  draws 
jRTiTmally  a  number  of  capable  officers  from  our  Military  College, 
mnd  I  venture  to  think  she  would  profit  greatly  by  recruiting  the 
Tank  and  file  of  her  army  from  the  brawn  and  muscle  of 
Canadian  Yeomanry.  The  advantages/'  he  says,  ''to  Canada,  as. 
"well  as  to  England,  cannot  be  overlooked." 

But  I  do  not  pretend  that  what  has  been  suggested  is  probable ; 
ii  may  even  be  impossible  of  fulfilment,  though,  ^om  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  it  is  a  delightful  prospect  to  indulge  in,. 
even  if  it  must  be  but  a  dream.  If  it  could  be  made  possible,. 
none  would  like  it  better,  I  am  convinced,  than  the  officers  said 
men  of  the  Colonial  Military  Forces  themselves.  They  have 
the  strongest  feelings  of  fraternity  with  those  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  wish  more  than  anyone  for  a  closer  union.  You 
probably  are  hardly  aware  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  officers  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  profession.  Many  of  them  are  now 
in  England,  sacrificing  most  of  their  holiday,  working  earnestly 
at  the  profession  by  study  at  our  various  schools  and  camps  of 
instruction,  which  the  Imperial  authorities  give  them  every 
facility  of  joining  for  the  time. 

We  may  be  sm^e  that  the  Military  Forces  of  our  Colonies,  even 
more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  agree  with 
the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  a  great  Colonial  statesman 
of  clear  brain  and  warm  heart — the  Eight  Hon.  W.  B.  Dalley — 
recently,  alas !  lost  to  the  Empire.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  his 
words  with  reference  to  the  despatch  to  the  Soudan  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Contingent : — 

". . .  The  statesmen  who  contemplate  the  disturbance  of  the 
world's  peace  will  from  this  time  not  limit  their  calculations  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned  to  her  ironclads  and  her  armies. 
They  will  consider  the  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  her  Colonial 
subjects,  their  boundless  resources  of  all  forms  of  material  wealthy 
their  capacity  of  swift  and  effective  organisation  for  purposes  of 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  and  above  all  their  triumphant  resolvo 
to  stand  by  the  Great  Empire  in  her  troubles,  and  to  spend  and 
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U  number  of  Oncers  and  Men  0/  various  brandies  nf  Ihc  Service 
for  each  Group  0/  Self-governing  Colonifs. 

Old  Wutflrn  Anilnlla  ue  bns  InolDdea  toi  puipoiM  ol  coniDUlHD.) 


^ml  (otoas  eatlmated  to  be  ivailKble  for  land  n 
PMlM  [oto«  ouIt  taken  whaa  liable  lor  millUc  j  i 
BlolmlTe  ol  Imperikl  (itifl  and  otbai)  ofllcan. 
Cadet  Coipa  ud  imtnlaad  lifla  olabs  omluad. 
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PcTinanenl  Forces  of  Self-governing  CoioKic; 
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Partially  paid- 
Cavalry 71 

DPield  Artillery 864 

JBngineers    249 

Mounted  Rifles  689 

Infantry  2,486 

Total  6,286 

»)  Natal. 

Permanent — Natal  Mounted  Police  179 

Partially  paid — 

Mounted  Rifles 704 

Garrison  Artillery  72 

Naval  Artillery  86 

Infantry 486 

Total  1,475 

(3)  Australasia. 
»)  New  South  Wales, 

Permanent — 

Staff 90 

IBattery  Field  Artillery)    ^g^ 

2      „    Garrison      i,       )                                         '  • 

Submsuine  Miners 24 

Mounted  Infantry 82 

Partially  paid — 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery)    ^g2 

4      „     Garrison      „       j 

Engineers    91 

Torpedo  Corps   , 108 

Mounted  Infantry 276 

Infantry,  4  Re^^iments 2,602 

Medical  Staff  Corps  68 

Naval  Corps    677 

Volunteers — 

Cavalry 386 

Artillery  47 

Infantry  2,598 

Total  7,726 

h)  Victoria. 
Permanent — 

Staff 69 

Garrison  Artillery 266 

Engineers    21 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry    71 

u 
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(  /)  Tasmania, 

Permanent — 

Artillery  25 

Torpedo  Corps   2 

Staff 4 

Partially  paid — 

Artillery 189 

Torpedo  Corps,  Engineers,  &c 62 

In&uitry  685 

Bands  48 

Volimteers  (Efficients  only^ — 

Artillery  160 

In&Lntry  585 

Bands  26 

Total    1,586 

^)  New  Zealand, 

Permanent — 

Artillery  141 

Engineers  and  Torpedo  Corps 194 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry 546 

Moimted  Infantry Ill 

Artillery  694 

Engineers   159 

Infantry 4,808 

Naval  ArtiUery  1,825 

Total    7,978 

APPENDIX  VI.  "^^ 

^^^toposaU  of  Major-Oeneral  Edwards^  B.E.t  ae  summarised  hy  Lteut,- 

Colonel  EUas. 

^  General  Edwards  has  offered  some  suggestions,  and  proposed  some 
-^^es  on  which  to  form  the  amalgamated  Australian  forces.  I  wil 
^^deavour  to  summarise  his  chief  propositions : — 

(1)  Federation  of  the  forces. 

(2)  Officer  of  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  to  he  appointed,  to  inspect 
^  peace  time,  and  to  command  in  war. 

(8)  A  uniform  system  of  organisation  and  armament,  and  a  common 
I^efenoe  Act. 

(4)  Anoalgamation  of  "  permanent "  forces  into  a  "  fortress  corps.** 
(ff)  Federal  military  college  for  the  education  of  Officers. 
(6)  The  extension  of  rifle  dubs. 
XO  TJmiorm  gauge  for  railways. 
.  (B)  Federal  small-arm  xpanufactory,  gun-wharf,  and  ordnance  store. 
,  (9)  An  Australian  uniform,  Khaki  colour,  something  like  Victorian 
MaaeM^  fiiflea.  • 
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Discussion. 

Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Western 
Aostralia) :  I  scarcely  know  why  the  compliment  should  be  paid 
to  me  of  being  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful  and  valuable   paper  to  which    we  have  just 
listened.    It  may  be  that,  as  I  am  the  only  Australian  Governor 
still  in  harness  who  is  present  this  evening,  you  wish  through  me 
to  express  your  sympathy  to  Australia — the  country  which  I  may 
be  said  to  represent  this  evening — ^in  the  effort  which  she  has 
made  to  perfect  her  military  defences,  and  in  the  further  effort 
she  is  now  making — as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  proud  to  see — in 
the  direction  of  National  Federation.    I  should  like  to  say  to  you 
that  if  I  believed,  as  some  have  said,  that  Federation  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  means  at  any  future  time,  which  we  at  all 
events  can  measure,  separation  from  the  Mother  Country,  I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  advocate  that  Federa- 
tion.   I  firmly  believe  myself  the  contrary  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 
I  believe  that  on  the  day  when  we  shall  have  in  Australia  a  Central 
Executive  and  a  Central  ParUament  to  govern  the  affairs  of  that 
great  country,  when  the  Home  Government  will  have  to  commu- 
nicate and  deal  with  one  powerful  Government  in  Australia 
instead  of  five  lesser  Governments,  as  at  present,  the  danger  and 
the  risk  of  friction  and  misunderstanding  will  be  greatly  reduced  ; 
and,  while  Australia  herself  will  gain  strength  and  importance  and 
wealth&om  intercolonial  Federation,  so,  I  believe,  will  the  chances 
of  severance — which  is  only,  let  me  tell  you,  now  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath — ^be  even  more  remote  than  they  are  to-day.    The 
paper  bristles  with  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance.    The 
one  expression,  "  Imperial  defence,"  is,  in  itself,  a  question  on 
which  one  would  like  to  speak  at  great  length.    One  hears  it 
said  occasionally  by  distant  and  remote  Colonies — or,  at  all  events, 
on  their  behalf  one  has  heard  it  said — *'  Why  should  we  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  ?    What  do  we  get  in  return  ?  "   Do 
these  Colonies  forget,  because  there  are,  perhaps,  no  Imperial 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  territories,  and  because,  necessarily 
perhaps,  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  few  and  far  between 
— do  they  forget  that  every  shilling  spent  by  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment  in  the  training  of  the  rawest  recruit  is  spent  just  as 
much  for  their  protection  as  for  the  nearest  and  most  important 
parts  of  the  Empire?    Can  it  be  denied  that  if  one  of  these 
zemote  Colonies,  which  sometimes  complain  of  the  absence  of 
Lnpezial  troops  and  want  immediate  protection  present  to  daily 
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men,  military  and  naval,  who  may  be  better  acquainted  than  I 
am  with  this  important  question,  to  continue  the  discussion. 

The  Ghaibman  (the  Eight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Ghilders,  M  J^.) : 
Sir  William  Bobinson  has  referred  to  the  military  and  naval 
gentlemen  present  who  will  address  you,  but,  before  calling  on 
them,  there  is  another  gentleman,  a  civilian,  who  is  not  even  a 
colonisti  but  who  knows  more  about  the  Colonies  and  has  written 
better  about  them  than  almost  anybody  whom  I  know.  I  mean 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  designation  of  the  Colonies 
as  **  Greater  Britain  " — a  recognition  which,  I  think,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  British  Colonies. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Bir  Chables  W.  Dilke,  Bart. :  I  am  glad,  sir, 
you  introduced  me  by  saying  that  I  am  neither  military  nor 
naval,  for  otherwise  I  should  have  somewhat  feared  to  follow  Sir 
William  Bobinson  after  his  concluding  remark ;  but,  as  one  who 
has  given  some  thought  to  the  matters  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  by  Colonel  Owen,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
offor  a  few  words  by  way  of  criticism  of  some  portion  of  his 
observations.  In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  make  one  very 
small  criticism  in  detail.  It  is  in  reference  to  Colonel  Owen's 
terminology.  He  has  used  in  his  tables  the  words  which  are 
made  use  of  in  Australia  for  the  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Colonial  forces,  and  I  wish  just  to  point  out  in  passing  that 
those  words  may  possibly  be  misunderstood  in  some  of  the  other 
Colonies.  The  word  *'  permanent "  is  used,  of  course,  in  Australia 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Colonel  Owen  uses  it  in  his  lecture,  but 
the  Volunteer  forces  of  some  of  the  Colonies  are  really  permanent 
forces^  and  they  use  the  word  "  permanent "  for  their  forces — ^for 
instance,  at  the  Cape — in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it 
is  made  use  of  in  Australia.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  word 
**  Volunteers,"  which  is  differently  used  in  different  Colonies.  It 
must  be  taken  that  Colonel  Owen's  tables  are  on  the  Australian 
system  of  terminology.  Having  said  this,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  put  aside  AustraUa,  for  this 
reason — that,  of  all  the  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  Australia, 
whatever  may  be  her  dangers,  is,  in  the  military  sense,  on  the 
whole  the  most  safe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there  are  dangers 
which  might  bo  pointed  out  as  regards  Australia.  General 
Edwards,  in  his  report,  which  unfortunately,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  not  yet  been  made  public  in  this  country,  although 
published  in  the  Colonies,  has  exactly  pointed  out  what  those 
dangers  are.    He  has  shown  that  Port  Darwin  in  the  North, 
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and  other  portions  of  South  Australia,  are  ill-defended  anci 
difficult  of  defence  by  the  other  Colonies.  He  has  shown  the 
same  with  regard  to  King  George's  Sound  and  other  portions  of 
that  Colony  of  Western  Australia  which  Sir  W.  Bobinson  iff 
about  to  rule.  He  has  also  shown  how  dangerous  is  the  position 
of  Tasmania — as  yet  unable  to  resist  by  herself  a  powerful  attack 
from  sea,  and  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  an  enemy  as  » 
point  from  which  to  direct  attacks  on  the  Australian  continent. 
But  still,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  these  three  positions,  and  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  Torres  Straits — which  are  not 
adequately  guarded  at  the  present  time — Australia  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being,  on  the  whole,  about  the  safest  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  something  more:  it  is  the  part  of  the 
Empire  in  which  the  most  has  been  done,  proportionately 
speaking,  for  defence  in  recent  years.  There  has  been  a  greater 
advance,  a  more  careful  and  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
there  than  elsewhere :  and,  therefore,  while  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  position  of  Australia  is  completely  satisfactory  in  this 
respect,  at  all  events  it  is  in  advance  of  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  as  regards  defence.  No  doubt,  as  the  lecturer  and  as  Sir 
W.  Eobinson  have  remarked,  Australian  Federation  will  complete 
the  process.  But  let  me  say  that  Australian  Federation,  as  to 
the  principle  of  which  everybody  is  agreed,  will,  if  it  comes  about, 
have  been  brought  about  at  this  moment  by  the  necessity  of 
Federation  for  military  purposes,  which  has  been  so  clearly 
established  in  the  reports  of  General  Edwards.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  may  pass  from  Australia,  just  remembering  the  necessity 
to  bring  about  Federation  in  order  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  points  I  have  named,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  New  Zealand  by  shore  means  alone.  At  the  same 
time,  in  passing  from  Australia,  and  in  repeating  once  more  that 
Australia,  and  even  Australasia,  is  on  the  whole  the  safest  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  coal 
supplies,  considered  from  the  naval  point  of  view — the  coaling- 
station  point  of  view— on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand 
are  not  defended  at  the  present  time,  and  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  Imperial  defence,  the  defence  of  those 
coal  mines  is  most  important.  They  contain  probably  the  best 
steam  coal  in  the  world,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are 
open  to  seizure  by  an  enemy.  The  lecturer  has  perhaps  hardly 
made  enough  of  the  local  defence  force  of  South  Africa.  We 
have  here  to-night  so  many  representatives  of  South  Africa — Sir 
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Charlee  Mills,  Sir  J.  H.  de  Yilliers,  the  distingmshed  Chief 
JoBtiee  of  the  Gape  Colony,  and  many  others — that  I  speak 
with  some  hesitation.  If  I  am  wrong  they  can  correct  me, 
bat  I  am  going  to  praise  their  Colony,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will.  I  cannot  but  think  the  lecturer  somewhat  under- 
staled  the  defence  force  of  the  South  African  Colonies.  He  has 
stated  that  he  believes  the  provision  as  to  the  calling  out  of 
buzghers  by  ballot  still  holds  good.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
holds  good,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  strengthened  by  recent 
legislation.  With  reference  to  numbers,  I  know  not  where  the 
difhrance  in  figures  has  crept  in.  Colonial  figures  are  often 
difforent  from  one  another  in  various  works  of  reference,  but  the 
lecturer's  figures  are  a  little  low  all  through,  as  compared  with 
those  given  in  the  Colonial  Blue  Books.  For  instance,  his. 
Ticiorian  figures  are  distinctly  low,  as  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Defence  of  Victoria.  The 
forces  of  the  Cape  exceed,  I  should  think,  by  about  1,000  the 
figures  given  by  the  lecturer.  I  think  he  ought  also  to  take  the 
burgher  levies  seriously  into  account.  They  are  not  mere  paper 
forces,  like  the  unorganised  MiUtia  of  Canada.  The  burgher 
levies  are  paper  forces,  no  doubt,  but  they  relate  to  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  being  called  out  from  time  to  time,  who  have 
been  called  out  with  good  results  in  recent  years,  and  who  have 
fought  well  when  called  out.  When  he  says  the  burghers  are 
likely  to  become  spoilt  in  course  of  time  by  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation, as  regards  fighting,  I  must  say  I  think  that  will  be  a 
distant  time.  There  is  no  sign  of  that  degeneracy  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  citizen  army  of  Switzerland  shows, 
that  even  high  advances  in  civilisation  may  not  detract  from 
the  fighting  qualities  of  men.  One  remark  with  regard  to 
South  African  defence  I  make  with  some  hesitation  in  the 
presence  of  General  Henry  Brackenbury,  because  I  fear  he  is 
going  to  follow  me,  and,  if  so,  he  may  make  mincemeat  of  me.  It 
is  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  troops  we  send  there.  The  lecturer 
said  we  must  look  forward  to  still  having  to  supplement  local 
defence  there  by  Imperial  forces.  We  send  Imperial  forces  to 
South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  we 
send  the  wrong  sort.  We  send  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  to 
Natal.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  spend  the  money  better  iu 
sending  a  different  kind  of  force  to  South  Africa.  I  now  come, 
not  to  the  weakest  point  in  our  Imperial  defence,  but  to  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  among  those  mentioned  by  the 
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pnzpoBes,  although,  as  compared  with  the  risks  of  Canada,  those 
of  Australia  would  seem  to  be  small.    In  Canada,  Colonel  Owen 
says,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  ballot  in  force,  because  plenty 
of  men  are  forthcoming,  but  the  number  of  men  tends  to  decrease. 
He  has  not  told  us  that  year  by  year  for  several  years  the  total 
force  of  Permanent  Militia  in  Canada  has  declined.    There  are 
Canadian  writers  who  point  with  a  certain  pride  to  that  circum- 
stance.   Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  lately  published  an  article  in  an 
American  magazine,  in  which  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  that 
decline  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  defend  her  frontier  against  attack.    It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  when    we  are    congratulating    ourselves   upon    the 
military  position  of   the  self-governing  Colonies  to  remember 
that,  however  great  the  sacrifices  Canada  has  made  to  establish 
ft  proper  system  of  training,  and  however  excellent  the  results, 
yet  as  regards  numbers  and  the  possibility  of  putting  into  the 
field  an  organised  army  to  resist  invasion,  she  is  not  in  a  position 
to  resist  invasion,  and  is  not  apparently  making  preparations  to 
do  BO.     The  lecturer  has    mentioned    generally   the  weakest 
point  in  the  defence  not  only  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but 
of  the  whole  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  a 
certain  measure  outside  India.    He  has  told  us  the  weakest 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  defence  is  that  there  exist 
no  centres  of  equipment,  no  proper  reserves  of  supplies,  no 
reserves    of    guns    and    ammunition,    and  (I  would  add)  no 
way    of    manufacturing    or    repairing    guns.      There    is    one 
rifle  factory  in  Victoria,  but,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the 
weakest    point    connected   with   our  defence,    and   I   cannot 
bat    trace    that    in    a    large  degree  to    the    absence   in    this 
Empire  of  any  general  controlling  mind  in  the  matter  of  defenca 
We  have  a  general  command  of  the  army  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  India — although  that  is  limited  to  portions  of  India — ^but 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  we  have  no  effective  general  com- 
mand, and  one  of  the  painful  results  of  that  want  of  system  in 
our  military  affairs  is  that  there  are  no  repairing  or  manufactur- 
ing centres  to  prevent  the  whole  defence  of  the  Empire  being 
paralysed  by  our  lines  being  cut  through  at  particular  points. 
On  all  these  matters  General  Brackenbury  can  speak  with  more 
authority  than  I  can,  but  I  have  ventured  to  put  in  a  caveat  lest 
you  should  go  home  in  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to 
our  defensive  position.     On  the  other  hand,  one  point,  and  it  is  a 
main    point,  upon  which  the   Colonies  can  imdoubtedly  con- 
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more  masterly  eontribntion  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  made 
by  soldier,  sailor,  or  civilian.  I  say  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
follow  bim  were  it  not  that  my  official  position  gives  me  so  great 
on  interest  in  the  question,  and  such  close  opportunities  of 
•watching  what  is  going  on,  that  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  useful 
if  I  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  those  distinguished 
Governors  and  other  great  officials  of  our  Colonies  who  are 
present  to-night  one  or  two  great  principles  which  we  who  are 
charged  with  watching  these  matters,  and  especially  we  of  the 
Colonial  Defence  Committee — in  which  the  ColoniaJ  Office,  the 
War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Treasury  meet  together  on 
common  ground  for  the  constant  discussion  of  these  points — think 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.  The  first  great 
principle  we  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  Colonies  is  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  provide  everything  that  is  essential  against  probable 
attack,  and  we  endeavour  in  every  way  to  dissuade  them  from 
wasting  money  on  what  is  unnecessary.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
which  we  lay  down  is  that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  afford  to 
defend  itself  against  every  conceivable  possibility — that  it  must 
limit  its  efforts  to  defending  itself  against  those  attacks  which  are 
reasonably  and  humanly  probable.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  endeavour  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  the  whole  field  of  our 
Colonial  defence  in  a  few  minutes,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
endeavour  to  apply  it  to  one  most  important  part  of  our  Empire 
—the  group  of  our  Australian  Colonies.  Now,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  justly  said,  the  geographical  position  of  Australia  is 
0ueh  that  she  is  less  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  severe  attack 
than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  might 
almost  say  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With  her  present 
force  and  present  state  of  organisation,  no  foreign  Power  would 
dare  attempt  to  make  a  landing  with  such  a  small  number  of 
men  as  could  be  thrown  on  her  shores  from  a  mere  squadron 
of  two  or  three  cruisers.  Is  it  possible  that  any  other  attack 
could  be  delivered  on  Australia  ?  In  order  that  a  large  expe- 
ditionary force  such  as  could  safely  descend  on  her  shores 
might  attack  her,  that  force  must  start  from  some  base,  and  must 
be  convoyed  by  a  fleet  superior  to  our  own,  otherwise  the  convoy- 
ing fleet  would  be  destroyed,  the  force  would  lose  its  communica- 
tions by  sea,  and  would  sooner  or  later  find  itself  without 
ammunition  or  reinforcements,  and  beaten  by  the  Australian 
troops.  For  one  moment  examine  the  places  from  which  such  an 
expedition  could  be  sent.    Is  it  New  Caledonia,  which  is  800 
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miles  from  Brisbane  and  1,100  from  Auckland,  and  which  afifords 
none  of   those  conditions  which  we  consider  necessary  for  a 
good  base  ?    Is  it  from  the  French  port  of  Saigon,  which  is  8J0O 
miles  from  Brisbane  and  4,800  from  Auckland  ?  Is  it  from  Bteniony 
which  is  8,400  miles  distant  ?  or  from  Yladivostock,  which  is  4,900 
miles  from  the  nearest  Australian  port?    The  idea  of  sending 
a  large  expedition  over  those  vast  distances  when,  as  at  ihe 
present  moment,  the  British  fleet  in  those  waters — I  say  this  on 
the  highest  authority — is  greater  than    the  fleets  of  any  two 
Powers  combined,  and  will  be    infinitely  stronger  when   that 
magnificent  contribution  to  our  defence — the  Australian  squad- 
ron— ^is  completed,  and  when  that  fleet  can  be  far  more  easily  and 
rapidly  reinforced  than  that  of  any  other  Power — ^the  idea  of 
sending  such  an  expedition  is,  I  say,  most  remote,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability.    We,  then, 
who  have  considered  these  matters  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
who  are  responsible  for  giving  advice,  have  deliberately  come  to 
the  conclusion — which  we  wish  the  Australian  Colonies  to  under- 
stand— that  the  only  attack  to  which  their  seaports  can  reason- 
ably be  considered  liable  is  the  attack  of  a  small  force  of  cruisers 
which  may  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  fleet.    We  want  them  not 
to  be  (as  a  friend  writing  from  Australia  the  other  day  expressed 
it  to  me)  milch  cows  for  gunmakers  and  inventors — ^not  to  waste 
their  money  on  Zolinski  guns,  and  Brennan  torpedos,  and  torpedo 
boats,  and  ironclad  forts,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  such  mode- 
rate defence  as  is  necessary  against  such  attack  as  is  reasonably 
probable.    It  is  necessary,  we  say,  that  in  the  organisation  <rf 
her  forces  Australia  should  go  forward  in  the  path  she  has  been 
pursuing,  and  in  which  she  has  done  right  good  work.    And  what 
we  are  most  anxious  to  see  is  that  which  the  lecturer  has  touched 
upon — that  she  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  the  whole  of 
these  forces  imder  one  uniform  organisation.    I  do  not  venture 
to  say  under  one   command  or  one  common  organisation,  but 
that  they  should  be  similar  in  all  respects — that,  if  possible,  the 
clothing  should  be  the  same,  allowing  for  distinctive  marks ;  the 
armaments  the  same ;  and  the  organisation  by  companies,  bat- 
talions, and  brigades  the  same — so  that  should  need  arise  for  one 
Colony  to  reinforce  the  other  they  should  readily  fit  together  as 
one  system.    Speaking  for  myself,  I  want  to  see  our  Australian 
army  something  more  than  that.  As  an  Englishman,  I  believe  it  is 
the  future  of  Australia  to  dominate  the  Pacific,  and  I  say  this — 
that  Australia  never  will  do  that  by  merely  looking  to  her 
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own  defence.    War  is  not  brought  to  an  end  simply  by  acting  on 
tiie  defensive.    The  counterblow  must  be  strack.    Is  Australia 
limply  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  leave  others  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her?    No, .and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  her  wish.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  New  South  Wales 
would  not  act  again  as  she  did  before.    It  may  be  so.    It  may  be 
she  would  not  again  send  troops  to  help  a  British  expedition  in  a 
dependency  of  Turkey,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
sending  a  detachment  of  troops  to  put  down  a  mutiny  in  Egypt 
and  putting  out  her  whole  strength  to  help  the  Mother  Country 
when  in  danger.    If  that  time  were  to  come,  I  believe  Australia 
would  utter  no  doubtful  sound,  and   then  she  would  find  the 
advantage   of   having   such   a   force    as   I  have  endeavoured 
to  depict.    I  did  intend  to  say    a  word  about  the  Gape,  but 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Mills  has  told  me  if  I  say  a  single  word 
against  the  Cape  he  will  jump  on  me.    Now,  Sir  Charles  Milla 
is  rather  a  heavy  weight,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  jumped 
on  by  him.    Therefore,  I  won't  say  a  word  against  the  Cape, 
but  will  only  make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that — ^if  what 
the   little  birds  whom    the  Intelligence  Department    employs 
have    told  me  is   correct — Sir  Charles  Mills  could   make  no 
better  use  of  his   great  and  well-deserved  influence  than  by 
pressing  on  the  authorities  at  the   Cape  the  immense  import- 
ance of   education  for  the  officers,  and  training  and  discipline 
for  the  men  of  the  Cape  Volunteers.      With  what  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  said  in  regard  to  Canada  I  in  the  main  agree.    We 
have  not  even  yet  got  proper  arrangements  for  her  Militia  to 
help  in  the  defence  of  Halifax  in  the  event  of  war,  nor  do   I 
believe  her  military  organisation  is  by  any  means   as   perfect 
and  complete  as  ought  to  be  the   case,  considering  her  great 
length  of  exposed  frontier.    Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  ta 
think  on  this  great  subject  of  Colonial  defence,  without  having 
before  my  mind  two  pictures,   the  subjects  of  which  I  owe  to 
artists  of  two  different  schools.    The  one  is  called  '*  Separation." 
I  see  a  great  group  of  Australian  Colonies — it  may  be  a  United 
Australia — ^with   a   gigantic    seaboard    and    a  widely-scattered 
population.    I  see,  it  may  be,  a  United  South  Africa,  also  with 
a  great  seaboard.      I  see  the  people  running  to   and  fro,  and 
wringing  their  hands,  for,  through  some  quarrel  that  may  not 
have  been  of  their  own  seeking,  they  have  learned,  through  the 
telegraph,  that  great  European  Powers  are  preparing  fleets  and 
massive  armies  to  come  to  their  attack.      I  see  lying  idly  in 
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18  now  equally  dissatisfied,  and  is  agitating  to  break  up  this 
pire.  I  utterly  repudiate  his  opinions :  he  is  no  Canadian, 
.  does  not  express  the  views  of  my  countrymen.  It  is  not 
ftjB  you  have  Canadians  at  these  meetings,  and  I  do  not  think 
have  altogether  had  fair  play  in  this  matter.  It  is  said  to  be 
btfol  whether  the  Canadian  people  would  fight  to  keep  Canada 
he  Empire.  The  past  history  of  Canada  shows  whether  the 
ladians  have  been  true  to  this  country.  Our  fathers  fought 
seven  long  years  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1776,  trying  to 
lin  the  southern  half  of  North  America  in  the  Empire.  Bereft 
nverything,  they  went  to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  wilderness. 
rty  years  later,  in  1812,  in  a  quarrel  caused  by  acts  of  British 
lelfl  on  the  high  seas  far  from  Canada,  the  Canadian  people, 
cy  able-bodied  man,  fought  for  three  long  years  by  the  side  of 
British  troops,  and  all  over  our  frontier  are  the  battlefields 
?hich  lie  buried  large  numbers  of  Canadians  who  died  fighting 
etain  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  in  our  E^mpire.  In 
7  a  dissatisfied  Scotchman  raised  a  rebellion,  but  the  Canadian 
pie  rose  at  once  and  crushed  it  out  before  it  could  really  come 
b  head.  In  the  Trent  affair — no  quarrel  of  ours— every  able- 
ied  man  was  ready  to  fight,  and  the  determined  and  loyal 
it  of  our  people  saved  us  from  war ;  so  also  in  the  Fenian 
I ;  and  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  the  same  to-day. 
3  not  blame  you  for  not  understanding  all  these  things.  You 
e  not  all  been  in  Canada,  and  even  if  any  of  you  were  to  come 
he  Falls,  and  cross  from  the  States  to  look  at  them  from  the 
ladian  side,  you  would  not  return  to  the  States  knowing  all 
at  Canada.  Now  our  position  is  peculiar.  We  are  a  new 
Qtry  with  an  illimitable  territory,  a  territory  forty  times  the 
\  of  Great  Britain  and  fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  (jerman 
pire,  and  we  have  only  a  small  population.  We  are  opening 
this  country  for  settlement,  developing  its  resources,  and 
»by  adding  to  the  power  of  the  Empire.  What  have  we  done 
be  lately  ?  We  have  spent  something  like  150,000,000  dollars 
30,000,000—- in  constructing  a  railway  across  the  continent,  and 
Dg  you  an  alternative  route  to  the  East.  Many  people  thought 
was  too  great  a  burden,  more  than  our  country  could  stand ; 
her  Ministers  and  the  majority  of  our  people  took  this  view 
lat  this  scheme  would  supply  a  great  alternative  route  to  the 
t,  bring  trade  to  the  country,  add  strength  to  the  Empire, 
make  us  more  than  ever  a  necessity  and  a  benefit  to  the 
pire.    All  the  time  we  are  developing  our  country.    We  do 
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not  live  in  the  luxury  you  do  here,  and,  while  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  a  great  deal,  we  cannot  do  everything  all  at  once. 
You  have  had  nearly  2,000  years'  start  with  your  little  bit  of  a 
country  and  your  large  population,  and  by  this  time  I  must  Bay 
you  have  got  it  pretty  well  fixed  up.  The  other  day  I  was 
travelling  through  Kent,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
the  Yankee,  who  said  of  it :  "It  appears  to  me  this  country  is 
cultivated  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  fine  tooth-comb."  We 
have  not  had  the  time  to  do  this,  and  we  cannot  afford  a  standing 
army.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  not  take  away  from 
productive  labour  too  large  a  number  of  men  to  idle  about 
garrison  towns.  The  Canadian  people  know  that,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  they  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  nation  except  the 
United  States.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  face  any  European  or 
distant  Power,  simply  because  the  difficulties  of  sending  a  distant 
maritime  expedition  are  recognised  to  be  so  tremendous.  Sup- 
pose war  should  unfortunately  break  out  with  the  United  States 
— ^and  that,  as  I  say,  is  the  only  contingency  we  need  serioosly 
consider — in  that  case  what  are  we  to  do?  It  would  be  useless, 
we  know,  to  attempt  to  defend  the  country  with  a  small  standing 
army.  We  know  that  every  able-bodied  man  would  have  to 
fight.  We  know  that  our  men  are  able  and  willing  to  fi{^t,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  educate  officers.  Our  Military 
College,  kept  up  at  large  expense,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Then  we  have  permanent  schools  for  military  purposes,  men 
drafted  from  our  corps  being  drilled  there  and  sent  back  to 
instruct.  We  keep  up  about  38,000  active  Militia.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  our  system,  I  may  mention  that  in  1866  there  was  the 
sudden  alarm  of  a  Fenian  invasion.  The  Adjutant-Gleneral 
received  orders  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  turn  out  10,000 
men.  At  eleven  o'clock  next  day  the  returns  came  in,  and,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  found  there  were  14,000  under  arms.  The 
reason  was  that  the  old  men  who  had  gone  through  the  corps  had 
put  on  their  old  uniforms,  taken  down  their  muskets,  and  turned 
out  with  their  comrades ;  and  there  they  were — ^ready  to  march. 
Instead  of  the  Militia  force  going  down,  it  is,  I  think,  slightly 
increa^sing.  Our  force  could  be  easily  expanded  in  case 
of  trouble.  If  the  Government  said  to  me  to-morrow, 
**  Increase  your  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  double  it,"  I 
believe  it  could  be  done  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  many  stands  of  arms  we  have  in  the  country^ 
but    I  believe  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many    rifles 
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M  would  arm  the  present  Militia  force,  and,  therefore,  there 
vroold  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score.  In  case  of  a  great  war  it 
Rroold,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  get  assistance  from  England. 
We  certainly  should  want  that  assistance  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
kioii.  We  have  already  established  an  ammunition  factor}-, 
irhieh  is  capable  of  great  extension.  We  have  a  great  many 
nore  field  guns  than  we  are  absolutely  using.  It  would  be  an 
)asy  thing  to  double  the  field  batteries  with  retired  men.  Further, 
tbsat  is  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  drill,  and  I  may  say,  speaking 
zom  my  experience  in  the  North- West  campaign,  that  I  would 
Mi  as  soon  have  good  Volunteer  regiments  as  permanent  forces. 
Piey  may  not  be  quite  so  well  drilled,  but  they  possess  greater 
nteUigence  and  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  If  any  trouble 
ihoaid  come,  I  am  quite  satisfied  you  will  not  find  any  backward- 
1680  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  people  in  doing  their  full  duty. 
\i  %he  present  time,  considering  the  enormous  expense  of  deve- 
Ojgixig  the  country,  and  of  in  other  ways  making  it  great  and 
lowerful,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  pity  to  waste  more  than  is  abso- 
aldy  necessary  in  keeping  up  a  large  miUtary  force.  The  train- 
Dg  ot  officers,  the  providing  of  an  organisation  and  machinery, 
mcouragement  of  a  confident  spirit  in  the  people  and  a  feeling  of 
ojalty  to  the  Empire — these  are,  I  venture  to  say,  the  principal 
Ungs,  of  more  importance  than  a  small  standing  army. 

The  Chaibman  :  You  will  all,  I  think,  agree  that  it  is  rather 
ortunate  the  few  remarks  by  previous  speakers  have  elicited  so 
loquent  and  powerful  an  address  as  that  we  have  just  listened  to. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Tbyon,  K.G.B.  :  The  sole  excuse  I  have 
MT  offering  a  few  remarks  is  that  during  the  time  I  held  high 
omznand  in  the  Australian  waters,  I  enjoyed  the  great  advantage 
f  having,  as  a  friend  and  colleague,  the  gallant  officer  who  has 
lafc  read  to  us  such  an  interesting  lecture,  and  who  then  com- 
landed  the  South  Australian  Land  Forces.  There  is  no  man 
rho  has  had  more  experience  on  such  subjects,  or  who  is  more 
q«ble  of  dealing  with  them.  I  am  very  happy  to  think  he  did 
ot  endeavour  to  push  forward  any  particular  nostrum.  He 
cgaed — the  result,  I  am  sure,  of  his  experience  and  ability — in 
kYOor  of  an  improvement  of  the  organisation  of  the  Australian 
brces,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  system  by  which  they  can  act 
lutually  one  in  support  of  the  other  in  any  part  of  Australia. 
i^ith  reference  to  details,  I  think  the  Australians  themselves  are 
f  &r  the  best  judges.  They  would  not  probably  solve  any 
lestion  put  before  them  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  at 
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homo  should.  They  know  the  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves there,  and  they  are  free  to  accept  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  the  best  and  most  approved  plan  without  having  to  mould  the 
present  to  the  future,  and  are  untrammelled  by  the  past,  as  ii 
the  case  in  our  older  countries.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
a  naval  man  to  speak  on  a  purely  military  question  of  oigaxiisa- 
tion,  but  we  have  heard  a  speech  to-night,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting I  ever  listened  to,  from  one  who  has  reviewed  Greater 
Britain  with  a  wider  grasp  than  any  other  man,  and  we  hsve 
heard  an  able  and  impassioned  speech  from  a  high  military 
authority.  The  conclusion  I  come  to  as  a  naval  man — I  speak 
impartially — ^is  that  we  all  as  British  subjects  must  thank  God 
we  have  a  navy.  One  of  the  pictures  painted  by  the  gallant 
general  (Brackenbury)  was  a  most  painful  one,  and  I  trust 
not  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Mother  Country  will  be 
compelled  to  say  to  Austraha  or  Africa :  ''  We  cannot  help  you; 
take  care  of  yourselves."  Such  an  answer  can  only  be  sent 
when  England  has  not  done  her  duty,  and  is  not  prepared  for 
her  own  home  defence.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  point  bearing  on 
this  that  I  thought  there  was  some  slight  disparagement  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  defences  that  Australia  is  making  at  the 
present  time.  I  venture  with  all  deference  to  say — and  I  think  Sir 
William  Jervois  would  have  confirmed  me — that  they  are  Yose. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  Australia  and  its  conditions.  The  popula- 
tion is  small,  and  the  area  is  so  large.  I  can  hardly  convey  it  to 
you,  but  you  will  remember  that  a  little  while  ago  there  was  a 
social  question  at  home,  the  solution  of  which  was  that  every 
labourer  and  his  family  should  have  three  acres  and  a  cow.  li 
we  take  Australia  and  divide  it  we  shall  find  that  every  living 
soul  there  would  have  one  square  mile  at  least.  It  would  be 
shared  equally  with  octogenarians  as  well  as  infants,  both  of 
which  classes  are  very  niunerous,  which  speaks  for  the  salubrity 
of  the  cHmate.  I  cannot  express  surprise  that  Australia  should 
recently  have  turned  her  attention  to  her  defences.  The  large 
towns,  which  offer  most  tempting  prizes,  are  on  the  sea-boazd, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  most  wise  to  make  these  points  so 
strong  as  to  remove  even  from  the  councils  of  the  enemy  the 
prospects  of  successful  attack.  I  quite  know  and  recognise  that 
they  are  full  of  aspirations.  I  trust  they  all  will  be  realised.  In 
reference  to  the  discussion  we  have  had  this  evening,  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  a  new  term  to  speak  of  the  navy  for  defence. 
Ships  are  not  made  to  fight  against  forts,  or  to  remain  in  harbour^ 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  ensnring  your  peace,  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  especially  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Owen  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  followed  him,  and  by  whom  we  have  been  so  much 
instmcted.  I  cordially  endorse  what  the  lecturer  said  as 
to  the  proper  defence  of  the  Colonies,  and  also  the  general 
propositions  which  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  General 
Braekenbury  laid  down  as  to  the  duty  of  this  country  to  her 
^Colonies  and  herself.  I  have,  as  you  have  been  reminded,  had 
experience  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  was  then,  and  am  now,  one  of  those  who  most  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  duty  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  concentrated 
and  efficient  safeguard  for  the  whole  of  our  possessions — not 
throwing  away  our  best  resources  here  and  there,  but  acting 
for  the  general  good,  and  according  to  the  highest  principles 
of  the  art  of  naval  and  military  warfare.  Of  all  the  principles 
which  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  lay  down,  almost  the  first  is 
that  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  laid  so  much  stress  upon — that  is, 
the  duty,  and  the  paramount  duty,  under  which  this  country  lies, 
especially  in  view  of  what  other  countries  are  doing,  of  having 
one  system  of  observation  and  control,  so  that  we  should  be  able 
to  make  the  best  of  our  forces,  and  organise  those  forces  on  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  plan.  We  have  been  defective  in 
that  respect,  beyond  doubt.  The  time  is  past  when  we  can  refer 
to  what  was  good  enough  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  must 
organise  now  a  great  deal  more  efficiently ;  and  no  one  has  hailed 
more  than  I  have  the  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  to  concen- 
trate the  control  over  our  military  and  naval  forces.  I,  for  my 
part,  as  General  Braekenbury  knows,  wish  they  were  brought 
together  still  more.  Much  has  been  done,  and  I  believe  more  can 
be  done,  and,  scattered  as  our  Empire  is,  we  shall  then  feel  much 
more  satisfied  that  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  this  great 
country  are  husbanded  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  by  husbanding 
them  we  can  make  them  most  efficient  in  the  time  of  danger. 
More  than  that  I  ought  not  to  say,  but  you  will  perfectly  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  cordially  endorse  what  has  in  this 
sense  been  so  eloquently  put  forward  by  those  with  far  greater 
experience  than  I  have  had,  who  have  preceded  me  this  evening. 
I  must  now  ask  you  to  thank  Colonel  Owen  most  cordially  for 
his  lecture.    It  has  been  very  complete.    He  has  told  us  his 
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opinions  on  almost  every  question  connected  with  the  military 
defence  of  our  Colonies,  and  his  address  has  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  eliciting  other  able  speeches  on  the  same  subject. 

Colonel  Owen  :  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  recogni- 
tion of  my  poor  efforts.  You  would  not  Uke  to  part  without 
acknowledging,  also,  the  services  of  our  distinguished  chairman. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Childers  is  well  known,  not  only  as  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  but  as  one  who  tsJces  great  interest  in  the  Colonies 
and  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  very  extensive.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  join  with  me  in  thanking  him  for  having  sacrificed  to  our 
advantage  this  evening  so  much  of  his  precious  leisure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  the  meet- 
ing terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  10, 1890. 

Sir  HenbtBabkly,  G.G.M.G.,  E.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
snd  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  30 
Vbllows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  25  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edwin  Bean,  B.A,  (Oxon,),  George  B,  Blackwood,  H.  Famham 
Burke^  Philip  F,  Proctor,  Edward  J,  Walford. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

WiOiam  J.  Addis,  C.E.  (Burma);  Bev.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  D.C.L. 
^Canada);  Alfred  Bonnin  (South  Australia);  Alfred  Bonnin,  jun, 
ifiouih  Australia) ;  J.  Stanford  Chapman  (Victoria) ;  John  Clark  (New 
JSatUh  Wales);  Hon,  Captain  George  C,  Denton  (Colonial  Secretary, 
Isogos) ;  Hon.  James  B,  Dickson  (Queensland) ;  Thomas  L,  Docker  (New 
South  Wales)  ;  John  J,  Duncan  (South  Australia) ;  Charles  G,  Gordon, 
C.E.  (Buenos  Ayres) ;  William  G.  Hales  (Trinidad);  Dr.  William  B. 
Henderson  (Acting  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos) ;  Charles  W,  H.  Kohler 
(Transvaal)  ;  Arkyll  N,  0,  Lennox  (British  Guiana) ;  Bohert  Prender- 
^ast  (New  South  Wales) ;  Frank  Bees  (Cape  Colony) ;  Bohert  D,  Beid 
iVieioria)  ;  Colonel  Charles  F.  Boherts,  C.M.G.  (New  South  Wales) ; 
George  /.  Sims  (Victoria) ;  H,  Stem  (JanuUca)  ;  Walter  E.  Walsham 
{Natal) ;  William  K,  White  (New  Zealand) ;  Alexander  Wilson  (New 
South  Wales)  ;  Frank  M.  Woollan  (Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  been  made 
to  the  Library,  including  a  valuable  collection  of  works  on  the 
West  Indies,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G., 
Amongst  them  being  Ligon's  "  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados/' 
paUished  in  1657,  this  being  the  oldest  single  work  contained  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institute. 

The  Chaibman  :  As  this  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session,  I 
liaye  been  asked  to  make  an  announcement  from  the  chair.  It  is 
ihat  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  come  to  the 
eonclnsion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Institute  to  publish  its  own  journal,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  kindred  societies.  Such  an  official  record  will  accord- 
ingly be  published  monthly  during  next  session,  in  advance  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings,  and  a  copy 
"will  be  sent  to  every  Fellow.  The  journal  will  contain  reports  of 
fMpers  and  discussions,  elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the 
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Libraxy,  notices  of  new  books  presented  to  the  Library,  and  official 
announcements  of  the  Institute.  The  first  issue  will  appear  on 
December  1  next,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  suitaUb 
advertisements.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude.  You  will  all  recollect  the  sad  calamity  of  Febnuoy 
last,  when  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Toronto  UniverBity  was, 
together  with  most  of  its  valuable  contents,  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  receipt  of  the  intelligence  the  Council  made  a  grant  of  booka 
to  the  library,  and  invited  Fellows  to  subscribe  to  the  Libzaiy 
Bestoration  Fund.  In  response  to  that  appeal  £20  has  beea 
contributed  by  Mr.  Peter  Bedpath,  £5  by  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
and  £2  2s.  by  Mr.  Gisbome  Molineux,  and  it  is  requested  that 
any  further  sums  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Insfcitaie 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  an  early  remittance  may 
be  made  to  the  Toronto  Committee.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  o£ 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  who  has  kindly  undertaloen 
to  read  the  paper  to-night  on  "Capital  and  Labour  for  the  West 
Indies."  Mr.  Fowler  has  had  an  experience  in  the  Colonies  of 
something  like,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been. 
Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Honduras,  and  now  holds  a  similar 
appointment  in  Trinidad,  and  as  he  has  administered  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  both  those  Colonies  he  has  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject  on  which  he  is  going 
to  speak.    I  now  call  on  Mr.  Fowler  to  read  his  paper  on 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUB  FOE  THE  WEST  INDEEa 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  West  Indies  generally^ 
I  only  ventured  to  undertake  the  task  because  it  seemed  un- 
generous not  to  be  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  those  beautiful 
islands  whose  turn  had  come  round  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

It  seemed  obvious  that  such  a  group  of  Colonies  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  great  interest  to  many  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  important  questions  that  have  been  associated  with  their 
history,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  them  by  business  or  other  ties. 

Various  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  few  years 
rela^ng  to  the  West  Indies,  but  they  have  as  a  rule  dealt  with, 
some  particular  subject  or  individual  Colony,  hence  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  be  dealt  with  generally.  The  questions  of 
capital  and  labour  are  common  to  them  all,  and  these  two  sobjecta 
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are  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  for  they  constitute  the 
practical  as  well  as  burning  considerations  of  the  hour.  They  will 
be  chiefly  referred  to  amongst  others  relating  to  those  Colonies. 

Now,  whilst  there  are  many  here  present  to-night  who  are 
boniliar  with  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  individual  islanda 
wiih  which  they  may  be  connected,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  realise 
what  the  West  Indies  mean  or  represent  as  a  whole.  The 
Oolonies  of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  are  included  in 
the  group  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  as  they  have  been 
invariably  associated  with  the  West  Indies,  so  much  so  that  in 
limes  gone  by  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  been  misled 
to  speak  of  those  Colonies  as  islands.  If  there  is  one  point  that 
an  Englishman  might  be  expected  to  be  well  up  in,  it  is  geo- 
graphy, and  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  who  know  where  all  their  various  possessions  are  situated, 
and  the  large  majority  have  generally  to  search  an  atlas  if  they 
want  to  know  where  to  find  some  particular  Colony.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of 
works  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Colonies,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Eev.  William  Greswell,  has  just  been  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  opening  volume, 
by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  which  was  devoted  to  the  West 
Indies,  having  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  British  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras  are  parts  of  the  great  American  Continent, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  perhaps  not  so  proud  of  the  asso- 
eiation  of  those  Colonies  with  the  West  Indies  as  they  might  be. 
The  Honduraneans  highly  appreciated  the  fact  of  Bir  Augustus 
Adderley,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  of  1886,  adding  to  his  title  the  words  "  and  British 
Honduras,"  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  "  the  West 
Indies  "  included  that  Colony.  It  may  be  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  two  Colonies  have  a  ''  Monroe  doctrine  "  of  their  own. 
Both  are  at  times  subject  to  threats  of  hostile  attack  from  their 
neighbours,  and,  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  them,  they  may 
have  to  extend  their  "  sphere  of  influence,"  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  either  can  be  attacked  with  impunity,  so  long  as 
the  British  lion  is  alive  and  not  asleep.  Those  Colonies  prefer 
being  classed  with  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  island  of 
Bermuda  is  excluded  from  consideration  here,  for  that  Colony  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  ''  half-way  house  "  between  them 
and  Canada;   independent  of  everybody,  except  the  gracious 
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Sovereign  to  whom  she  owes  allegiance.  Besides,  she  is  a  kind 
of  watch-tower  for  one  Continent,  and  will  be  a  conyenient 
coaling  station  in  case  the  great  island  of  Atlantis  should  rise 
again  from  its  ocean  bed,  the  submergence  of  which,  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  Solon  affirmed,  was  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion in  his  time. 

The  West  Indies  thus  defined  represent  an  area  of  lSi8,737 
square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  <rf 
one  and  a  half  million,  which  it  is  estimated  has  increased  over 
100,000  since  that  date.  The  imports  reach  a  value  of  over  sefen 
and  a  half  millions  and  exports  nearly  eight  and  a  half  milUoKUi. 
Now  these  figures  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  for  New 
Zealand,  or  the  Gape,  or  Queensland,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : — 


Areas. 

PopaUtlon. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Sqaare  Miles. 

West  Indies....  128,727 

1,632,912 

7,529,256 

8.406,376 

New  Zealand  ..104,235 

649,349 

5,941,900 

7,767,325 

The  Gape 213,917 

1,428,729 

5,678.337 

8.876,657 

Queensland. . .  .668,497 

387,468 

6,646.738 

6.126,362 

The  figures  indicate  to  you  that  the  West  Indies,  as  a  whole, 
are  of  equal  trading  importance  to  either  of  those  great 
Colonies,  and  that  the  interests  at  stake,  when  speaking  of 
the  West  Indies,  are  very  large.  Some  of  the  islands  are  amongBi 
the  oldest  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  have  been  occupied  over 
two  centuries.  When  first  discovered,  they  were  inhabited  bj 
Caribe,'or  Indians ;  then  by  Europeans,  who  imported  AfrieaoB, 
and  subsequently  Asiatics.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  to  dwell  lipoti 
that  so  few  traces  remain  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  were 
found  revelling  in  all  the  luxuries  of  those  lovely  islands.  The 
race  has  died  out  within  three  centuries,  except  a  few  representa- 
tives to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  islands,  who  would  not 
probably  be  recognised  by  their  ancestors  as  genuine  descendants 
of  their  race. 

The  history  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies  have  been 
too  often  reviewed,  and  are  too  familiar  to  induce  me  to  indtdgs 
in  portraying  the  one  or  detailing  the  other.  It  will  be  more 
practical  to  state  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  suggest  what  is 
best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  is  an  extensive  one.  The  soil 
is  more  or  less  fertile  throughout  the  islands,  and  there  is  much 
land  awaiting  cultivation.    The  cUmate  is  tropical,  which,  it  is 
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considered,  renders  the  islands  generally  unsuitable  for  European 
settlement. 

The  population  is  mixed,  consisting  of  Europeans,  Africans, 
and  Asiatics.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  there  have  been 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  some  35,000  liberated  Africans, 
280,000  East  Indians,  17,000  Chinamen,  and  some  36,000 
Portuguese  from  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isles. 

The  Europeans  have  been  gradually  decreasing.  The  East 
Indians  are  increased  by  annual  importations  beyond  the  natural 
growth  common  to  the  others,  and  in  excess  of  those  returning  to 
India. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  population. 
I  have  ascertained  that  in  1658  there  were  in  that  Colony  4,500 
Europeans  to  1,500  Africans.  In  1800  the  numbers  were  30,000 
Europeans  and  300,000  Africans.  In  the  last  census  the  figures 
weze  14,438  Europeans,  109,946  coloured,  444,186  Africans,  and 
ISyiMO  Asiatics.  Barbados  may  also  be  cited  as  an  example.  In 
1676  the  Europeans  numbered  22,000  to  32,000  Africans,  whilst 
in  the  census  of  1871, 16,560  were  enumerated  as  Europeans  and 
163,042  were  returned  as  coloured,  or  Africans.  For  these 
Bgores  I  am  indebted  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas' 
"Blstorical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which  is  in 
ponrse  of  publication. 

As  I  refer  to-night  to  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  from  the 
^^est  Indies  of  their  original  inhabitants,  so  it  may  come  to  pass 
Ht^^  some  West  Indian  African  may,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  be 
(jyading  a  paper  at  some  scientific  institute  in  the  capital  of  Africa, 
In  which  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  a  race  of  Englishmen  once 
3<Winated  those  charming  islands,  and  were  improved  off  the 
E^  of  the  land.  Or  it  may  be  an  East  Indian  in  his  turn  may 
be  telling  his  countrymen  in  the  capital  of  India  how  some  of 
&,raee  were  induced  to  migrate  to  those  islands,  and  how  by 
industry  and  thrift  they  were  in  course  of  time  able  to  secure 
possession  of  them.  The  point,  however,  that  it  seems  desirable 
bo  draw  attention  to  is  that,  if  EngUshmen  could  settle  in  those 
[Tolonies  in  the  seventeenth  century,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
ioing  so  now?  The  cause  for  the  decrease  of  the  European 
ilement  was  not  so  much  due  to  climatic  influences  as  to  the 
Mcnrsed  system  of  slavery  that  was  introduced  into  the  islands 
?iien  a  free  European  labourer  could  not  compete  against  an 
kcelimatised  slave.    When   this   system  was  abolished,   cheap 
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our  was  deemed  necessary  to  continue  €be  cultivation  of  the 
in  industry  of  those  Colonies,  and  India  was  foimd  to  be  the 
st  place  from  which  to  obtain  such  a  supply.  Labourers  were 
stained  with  the  provision  for  their  return  passage,  the 
apposition  being  that  they  would  all  wish  to  return  to  their  own 
x>untry.  The  result,  however,  has  been  that  up  to  the  present 
ame  out  of  279,552  who  have  been  imported,  only  50,148  have 
returned.  If  those  islands,  which  have  been  won  by  Englishmen 
either  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, are  adapted  for  European  settlement,  it  seems  hard  that  they 
should  not  be  open  to  them  equally  with  the  African  and  Aaia,tiCp 
and  means  be  found  to  assist  them  in  getting  there  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  others.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Englishmen  shoold 
not  be  able  to  settle  in  the  West  Indies,  unless  they  have 
degenerated.  This  may.be  thought  to  be  the  case  bysome,  since 
we  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  '*  Stanley "  now  to  open  up  new 
countries.  It  is  some  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  he  was 
a  Welshman,  if  not  an  Englishman  once,  and  that  his  exploits 
were  shared  by  Englishmen.  Unfortunately  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  only  sign  of  the  ''handwriting  on  the  wall,"  for  the 
majority  of  legislators  of  the  Empire  would  probably  accept  with 
approval  the  idea  that  Englishmen  at  the  present  time  are  not 
prepared  to  incur  expenses  or  assmne  responsibilities,  the  extent 
and  end  of  which  cannot  be  gauged.  This  has  the  ring  of 
''metal,"  and  of  "expediency,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rather  than  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
venture  of  the  sixteenth.  It  may  be  that  the  Empire  is  gorged, 
and  should  be  federated  first ;  but,  unless  we  go  on,  it  seems 
we  must  go  back,  for  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  stand  still  in 
these  days. 

The  climate  ought  not  to  have  the  same  deterrent  influence  as 
formerly,  for  sanitary  science  has  already  done  much,  and  can 
do  all  for  the  West  Indies  that  it  has  accomplished  in  this 
country.  The  fact,  too,  that  Europeans  have  been  living  in  those 
islands  for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  surely  should  afford  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  climate,  but  of  them- 
selves, if  they  cannot  live  there  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  question  then  arises,  but  will  the  European  emigrate  to 
the  West  Indies?  Clearly  not,  unless  the  same  or  better  induce- 
ments, on  account  of  the  climatic  and  other  prejudices  that 
exist,  are  offered  to  him  as  are  offered  by  other  countries. 
Now,  a  reference  to  the  colonisation  circulars  will  show  the 
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different  inducements  that  have  been  held  out  in  the  past  to 
attract  population  or  settlers  to  the  various  Colonies,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  public  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  immigration.  Colonies,  as  they  become  filled  up  and 
get  into  a  position  to  say  they  have  enough  population,  or  don't 
want  more,  withdraw  all  aid.  Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
the  Gape,  and  Natal  alone  continue  to  encourage  immigration  to 
a  limited  extent,  by  means  of  assisted  passages  or  land  grants. 
The  Government  of  Canada  offered,  in  1880,  to  co-operate  in 
establishing  a  system  of  Irish  immigration,  provided  the  immi- 
grants did  not  become  a  burden  upon  the  existing  population. 
It  was  proposed,  by  a  very  simple  pre-arrangement,  that  any 
required  number  of  farm-lots  should  be  prepared  for  occupation 
in  the  season  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants,  a  small 
dwelling  being  erected,  and  a  certain  extent  of  land  cleared  for 
eeed  or  actually  planted,  so  as  to  ensure  a  crop  the  same  season 
that  the  immigrants  were  placed  in  possession.  This  work  was 
to  be  done  by  contract,  under  proper  supervision.  The  cost  of 
transport  of  a  family,  coasisting  of  parents  and  three  children, 
was  estimated  at  about  £40,  and  the  expense  of  the  dwelling  and 
preparation  of  the  land  at  another  £35  or  £40.  Some  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  would  be  required  until  a  crop 
was  harvested,  unless  a  man  could  earn  wages  in  the  meantime. 
A  free  grant  of  160  acres,  subject  to  a  patent  fee  of  only  £2, 
was  to  be  made  to  a  settler.  The  cost  of  establishing  an  im- 
migrant was  to  be  advanced  by  the  Government  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  to  form  a  first  charge  on  the  holding.  The 
immigration  was  to  be  conducted  under  duly  recognised  officers. 
Arrangements  were  also  proposed  for  the  colonisation  in  Canada 
of  crofters  and  cottars  from  Scotland.  A  sum  of  £120  was  to  be 
advanced  for  each  family,  five-sixths  being  found  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  one-sixth  by  private  subscription.  The  advance 
was  to  be  made  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  repayable  by  instal- 
ments of  £20  17s.  8d.  during  the  last  eight  years.  This  was  to 
cover  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land,  and  interest  on  the 
advanca 

In  Brazil  it  is  understood  that  free  passages  are  granted  to 
European  immigrants,  and  depots,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
are  provided  for  them,  where  they  are  maintained  until  they  find 
employment,  or  grants  of  land  are  made  to  those  who  have  a 
small  sum  to  live  upon  until  their  first  crop  is  harvested.  Now, 
if  any  such  conditions  as  these  were  to  be  offered  to  European 
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emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  I  am  convinced  that  such  emi- 
grants would  gain  better  homesteads,  or  more  valuable  free- 
hold estates,  with  less  labour  than  in  either  of  the  coaniriaB 
mentioned.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  winter 
to  provide  against,  there  is  vegetation  growing  all  the  year  round, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  to  work  to  the  extent 
that  is  required  in  colder  climates,  i^vhere  the  productive  foroeB 
of  nature  lie  dormant  for  half  the  year.  Not  only  is  it  con- 
tended that  this  bountiful  field  of  nature  should  be  open  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  differing  races 
in  the  islands,  the  European  element  should  be  maintained^ 
not  only  as  representing  capital,  or  absentee  proprietors,  but  alflo 
labour,  for  the  infusion  and  influence  of  hard-working  Europeans 
would  raise  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  labour  to  its  proper 
standcurd.  There  is  no  wish  to  encourage  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  but,  there  being  room  for  all,  it  would  seem  more 
advantageous  to  the  Colonies  generally  if  there  were  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  population. 

There  is  another  problem  that  troubles  the  hearts  of  many 
parents  in  this  country,  namely,  **  What  to  do  with  their  sons?  " 
Now,  I  know  of  no  field   that  offers  a  better  prospect  for  &» 
youngster  either  with  capital  or  without  than  the  West  Indies 
Of  course,  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  he  has  some  capital ;  but  any^ 
amount  from  £500  upwards  can,  I  believe,  be  more  profitably 
invested  in  those  islands  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Take  the  case  of  u  youth  who  is  too  late  for  the  services,  or 
disinclined  for  the  professions,  and  can  be  started  in  life  with 
£500  or  £1,000.     The  procedure  would  be  to  place  him  on  some 
estate  for  a  year  or  so,   by  means  of  a  jiayment  of  a  small 
premium,  tie  up  his  money  with  some  reliable  party  on  the  spot, 
with  instructions  to  invest  it  in  a  partnership,  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  place  that  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
There  is  practically  but  one  risk,  that  some  malarial  fever  may 
carry  him  off  in  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  typhoid,  or  other 
disease,  at  home.     On  this  point  I  hope  I  may  be  borne  out  by 
Colonel  Russell,  commanding  the  cavalry  depot  at  Canterbury, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  very  interesting  article  respecting  that 
island  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  this  month. 

To  appropriate  public  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  European 
emigration  is  only  following  the  example  of  the  larger  Colonies; 
and,  as  a  third  of  tlie  cost  of  the  importation  of  East  Indians  is 
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paid  by  some  of  the  Governments,  there  is  nothmg  unreasonable 
in  the  same  Governments  contributing  an  equal  sum  at  least 
towards  encouraging  the  emigration  of  our  own  countrymen  who 
might  like  to  go  to  those  favoured  isles,  where  the  sun  is  always 
Bhining,  and  the  fields  and  forests  are  ever  green. 

As  regards  the  question  of  capital  for  the  West  Indies,  I  regret 
to  find  those  Colonies  are  not  regarded  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  financial  circles  of  this  great  city  at  the  present  time ;  and  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  get  capitalists  to  take  up  any  scheme  con- 
nected with  them.  I  fancy  the  West  Indies  are  looked  upon  as 
the  private  preserves  of  a  few,  and  that  there  is  not  much  for  out- 
siders to  get  out  of  them. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  West  Indies  have  not  very 
numerous  business  connections,  and  they  have  always  been  chiefly 
associated  with  one  idea,  viz.,  sugar.  We  all  know  the  crisis 
through  which  this  product  has  had  to  pass,  and  the  uncertainty 
existing  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  competition  between  the 
cane  and  the  beet.  That  the  crisis  is  past,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  for  with  economical  management  and  improved  appli- 
ances, it  is  stated  that  vacuum-pan  sugar  san  be  produced, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  at  a  cost  of  10s.  9d.  per  cwt., 
whereas  the  average  first  cost  of  the  production  of  granulated 
GermajOL  sugar  is  12s.  6d.  This  fact  is  referred  to  in  The  Produce 
Markets*  Beview  of  April  26  last,  when  commenting  upon  the 
meeting  of  The  Colonial  Company,  ''  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial concerns  connected  with  sugar,"  whose  head  office  is  in 
London,  and  whose  operations  are  carried  on  in  British  Guiana 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  chairman  of 
that  company  also  pointed  out  that  the  net  profit  of  the  company 
for  last  year,  of  £71,945, 12s.  4d.,  was  due  to  increase  in  production 
and  decrease  in  cost,  as  well  as  to  better  prices — the  cost  of 
production  having  been  reduced  from  £20  6s.  9d.  per  ton  in  1877 
to  £18  13s.  Id.  in  1889.  Mr.  Robert  Gillespie  expressed  the 
hope  of  getting  the  cost  down  another  £1  or  30s.  more. 

The  Beview  also  points  out  that  "  what  was  amiss  in  the  West 
Indies  was,  not  so  much  foreign  bounties,  as  preventable  losses 
in  manufacture,  and  want  of  economy  in  distribution ;  that 
with  these  all-important  points  seen  to,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
United  States  duty  on  yellow  and  brown  sugars,  the  West  Indies 
ought  to  be  restored  to  more  than  their  old  good  fortune." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  controversy  that  rages  round  the 
*'  Sugar  Bounty  Convention" ;  but,  whatever  the  result  may  be. 
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dency  with  which  they  are  conducted,  good  and  bad  seasons 
making  a  fair  average. 

XTDforttinately  capital  is  very  shy,  and,  much  having  been  lost 
or' Bunk  in  the  West  Indies,  it  requires  many  proofs  that  further 
investments  in  the  West  Indies  should  not  be  regarded  as  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad.  Whilst  capitalists  have  been  awaiting 
ihe  result  of  the  sugar  crisis,  old  families  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  weaker  concerns  have  gone  to  the  wall.  The  depression 
tliat  has  existed  over  the  islands  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances.    It  is  only  in  those  Colonies  where 

,pital  or  labour  have  been  available  or  plentiful,  and  in  those 
where  extravagancies  had  not  piled  up  a  heap  of  indebted- 
\,  that  the  sad  havoc  and  ruin  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
islands  are  absent. 

Capitalists  may  also  be  reminded  that  the  West  Indies  are 
equable  of  growing  other  products  besides  sugar,  and,  where  they 
lubve  been  cultivated,  prosperity  has  prevailed  in  lieu  of  the 
decay  to  be  seen  in  the  agricultural  world  of  those  islands 
^wbere  sugar,  without  capital  or  labour,  was  alone  **  king." 

Capital  is  chiefly  suppUed  to  the  West  Indies  through  mer- 
ehantewho  have  business  connection  with  the  various  islands. 
Banking  facilities  are  afforded,  but  they  are  of  a  limited  charac- 
ier,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  Colonies,  there  is  only 
one  bank,  and  many  of  the  Colonies  are  too  small  to  support  a 
Ixranch.  Some  capital  has  accumulated  in  some  of  the  Colonies, 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  is  insufficient.  The  rates 
of  interest  are  high  as  compared  to  those  in  this  country,  8  or  10 
per  cent,  being  the  average  rate.  The  banks  do  not  loan  on 
mortgage,  and  the  merchant  generally  advances  on  condition  of 
fiimishing  supplies  to,  and  of  handling  the  crop  of  an  estate. 
Borrowers  have  but  little  option  in  the  matter,  for  there  is  not 
much  competition.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  start  local  banks, 
and  proposals  for  establishing  investment  companies  have  been 
projected. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  considerable  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  West  Indies.  The  sugar  industry,  which 
is  the  main  one  in  the  West  Indies  generally,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  pamphlet  of  **  General  Information  for  Intending  Settlers  in 
the  West  Indies,"  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  "  requires  for 
its  cultivation  capital,  local  experience,  and  coloured  labour." 
The  advantages  and  benefits  achieved  by  the  Colonial  Company 
are  undoubtedly  owing,  says  its  chairman,  to  the  improved 
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liffieolties  of  cost  and  management  can  be  faced  at  the  outset, 
Ear  my  part,  I  know  of  no  more  promising  field  for  the  invest- 
tnent  of  capital  than  the  West  Indies. 

Capitalists  may  be  further  assured  by  the  fact  that  success  has 
attended  the  cultivation  of  other  products  besides  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies.  For  proofs  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Colonies  of  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras,  which  have  developed 
a  fniit  trade  in  a  few  years  from  nothing  to  the  extent  of  an  an- 
Diially  increasing  export  valued  in  1888  at  £340,000  in  the  case  of 
lamaiea,  and  210,000  dollars  in  Honduras,  whilst  at  Trinidad  it 
ii  estimated  there  is  more  land  under  cocoa  than  sugar  cultiva- 
tioa;  and  Grenada  almost  entirely  depends  upon  subsidiary 
pvodocts.  The  fibre  industry  is  being  fast  developed  in  the 
9tttiama6,  and  so  are  the  minor  industries  in  Trinidad,  under  the 
geonevenng  and  fostering  efforts  of  Sir  William  Bobinson,  the 
prosont  Governor.  It  may  be  as  well  also  for  capitalists  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  West  Indies  are  not  purely  an  agricultural 
ooimtry,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  poor  one ;  but  there 
az6  minor  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  minor  products 
flomiflhing  in  some  of  the  islands.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  all  the  genuine  Angostura  bitters  are  manufactured 
in  Trinidad,  that  Montserrat  supplies  real  lime  juice,  and  Jamaica 
M  good  cigars  as  Havana,  that  carriage  and  match  factories 
htt?0  been  established  where  due  protection  has  been  afforded. 
Wherever  capital  or  labour  is  available  these  smaller  industries 
«an  be  carried  on ;  therefore,  if  these  are  forthcoming,  there  are 
many  more  industries  that  could  be  started. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  far  more  merciful,  if  turtle  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  Europe  with  less  cruelty,  to  kill  and  can  them  on 
the  spot ;  and  if  there  is  any  officer  in  this  room  belonging  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  am  in 
hope  he  may  induce  the  Society  to  take  up  the  case  of  those 
ppoT  creatures,  whose  sufferings  aboard  ship  are  sickening  to 
behold. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  proposed  to  be  held 
in  Jamaica  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Henry  Blake,  will  go  far  to  show  what  the  West  Indies  can  do 
in  the  industrial  world ;  and  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Washington  Eves 
will  bear  me  out  in* saying  that,  if  the  West  Indies  had  only  the 
same  command  of  capital  and  skilled  labour  that  are  available 
for  European  industries,  they  would  occupy  a  far  higher  position 
in  the  world  than  at  present.     I  can  only  express  my  regret  that 
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'  sweater"  at  home,  and  compare  the  prospects  of  the  so-called 
emi-Blaves  of  the  West  Indies  with  those  of  the  garret  or  "  the 
lodges  "  in  this  country.  The  labomrer  in  the  West  Indies  has 
ia  five  or  ten  acres  within  measorable  reach  of  him  at  any  time, 
I  he  is  industrious  enough  to  secure  it,  and  has  the  chance  of 
ettling  down  as  a  tenant  or  as  a  peasant  proprietor  whenever  he 
hoQges ;  for  Grown  lands  are  open  to  him,  or  he  can  trade,  and 
eed  seldom  be  out  of  employment.  The  labourer  here  thinks 
imaelf  lucky  if  he  can  always  secure  employment,  and  is  ready 
0  work  his  800  days  in  a  year,  and  would  hail  with  delight  a 
rorking  day  of  only  eight  hours,  and  the  prospect  of  three  acres 
nd  a  cow  is  much  farther  off  here.  Besides,  when  a  labourer 
as  secured  these,  he  cannot  make  so  much  out  of  them  as  a 
ibcmxer  in  the  West  Indies  can  make  out  of  his  allotment. 

With  such  facilities  for  gaining  a  livelihood  with  the  minimum 
E  work,  it  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  secure  a  steady 
qo]dy  of  labour  which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
on  <^  most  agricultural  products,  but  especially  requisite  in  the 
ise  of  sugar. 

This  supply  is  kept  up  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  by 
ash  Importation  from  India,  as  the  labourers  who  do  not  return 
leome  absorbed  in  the  general  industries  of  the  Colony.  And  it 
•ior  those  who  object  to  the  system  to  devise  a  better  one.  The 
ily  point  in  it  that  seems  to  me  open  to  discussion  is,  whether, 
om  the  fact  of  the  large  majority  of  those  immigrants  remaining 
mnanently  in  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  returning  to  India  as 
ntomplated,  any  particular  class  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
r  the  cost  of  the  importation  of  those  who  elect  to  become 
ttleni.  The  arrangements  have  clearly  been  made  on  the 
isia  that  the  importation  of  labourers  was  solely  for  the  benefit 

iha  sugar  interests,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
leome  settlers ;  hence  sugar  was  properly  charged  with  the  cost, 
Qghly  averaging  some  £25  a  head.  The  indirect  benefit,  how- 
esr,  that  this  importation  conferred  soon  became  recognised,  and 
ntnbutions  from  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
st  have  lately  been  authorised,  and  some  of  the  burden  has  been 
iftriboted  over  other  industries.  The  labourers  are  all  the 
tter  for  their  period  of  indenture,  for  at  the  end  of  it  they 
iTB  become  thoroughly  acclimatised  and  experienced  workmen, 
jdy  therefore,  become  the  best  of  settlers.  They  are  generally, 
3,  industrious  and  thrifty.  On  looking  over  the  ecurlier  colonisa- 
>n  circulars,  it  may  be  noticed  that  such  sums  as  £951,241  have 
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Complaints  may  be  urged  against  absentee  proprietors,  but  I 
fear  the  climate  and  surroundings  have  to  answer  for  this  state  of 
afGedrs,  and  imtil  the  sanitary  authorities  and  pleasure  caterers 
make  the  West  Indies  as  pleasant  a  place  to  live  in  as  London 
or  Paris,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  capitalists  will  live  in 
ihem,  however  beautiful  the  scenery  may  be. 

The  Colonial  poHcy  of  the  Empire  in  allowing  each  Colony  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  has  proved  too  successful  to  attempt 
to  change  it.  But  in  the  Colonies  of  mixed  races,  such  as  exist 
in  the  West  Indies,  many  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  maintaining  this  principle. 

The  West  Indies  were  once  prosperous  enough  to  maintain  the 
expense  of  separate  Governments.  First  one  cause  then  another 
has  induced  them  to  drift  into  federated  groups,  and  the  sooner 
they  can  be  federated  as  a  whole,  with  the  same  land  laws,  the 
same  tariff  and  customs  regulations,  as  well  as  the  same  general 
lawBy  the  greater  the  development  must  needs  be  from  a 
harmonious  whole  than  from  any  isolated  centres.  It  should  not 
be  an  impossible  task  for  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  evolve 
a  practical  scheme  out  of  the  mass  of  information  and  experience 
at  {heir  disposal.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  no  doubt 
greati  from  the  vested  interests  that  exist  in  each  island,  and  the 
distances  between  them.  Such  a  scheme  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  emanate  from  the  Colonies  themselves,  where  local  jealousies 
aodoonilicting  interests  can  hardly  be  reconciled.  Combinations 
in  trade,  concentration  of  military  forces,  and  federation  of 
Governments  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  West  Indies  could  enjoy  one  form  of  Government, 
one  set  of  laws,  and  one  civil  service,  instead  of  the  elaborate 
systems  to  be  found  in  each,  the  economies  of  money  and  time' 
would  save  half  the  taxation  that  has  to  be  imposed  at  the  present 
time,  or  the  saving  could  be  appropriated  towards  improving  the 
eommunications  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  islands. 

The  development  of  those  islands  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  their  means  of  communication  with  the  markets  of  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Those  of  the  latter  are  expanding 
daily,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nearer,  and  the  population  has 
averaged  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  two  millions  a  year 
during  the  past  ten  years,  they  afford  the  best  field  for  the 
products  of  the  West  Indies.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indies  is  shipped  there  now,  and  it  will,  I 
venture  to  assert,  be  seen    that    those    islands    which    make 
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arrangements  for  speedy  steam  communication  with  the  United 
States  or  Canada  will  develop  their  resources  much  faster  than 
others.  In  British  Honduras  and  Trinidad,  lines  of  steamers 
to  the  States  have  been  subsidised  by  the  local  Governments, 
and  the  result  will,  I  beUeve,  prove  as  successful  in  the  last 
as  it  has  done  in  the  first.  The  Government  of  Canada  has 
recently  subsidised  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  West  Indies,  being 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  share  of  the  trade ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  being 
under  the  same  flag,  will  afford  ever}'  facility  to  reciprocate 
trade. 

It  will  be  recognised,  I  trust,  that  the  West  Indies  have  not 
gone  to  the  bad,  as  many  proclaim,  and  that  capital,  skill,  and 
labour  are  only  necessary  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  their  sugar 
industry,  and  to  develop  their  other  resources.  There  is  the 
fact  patent  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  West  Indies  that 
where  capital  and  labour,  or  either,  are  available,  as  in  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  or  where  new  industries  have 
been  established,  as  in  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  and  Grenada 
those  Colonies  are  flourishing,  or  are  making  up  with  other  pro- 
ducts what  they  lost  through  the  sugar  crisis.  The  other  islands, 
though  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  ruins  from  one  point  of  view, 
are  simply  paradises  for  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
are  content  to  grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  which 
they  can  do  very  easily  with  about  one  month's  labour  in  a  year. 
My  experience  of  native  labourers  teaches  me  that  they  have  the 
same  instincts  as  all  other  classes  of  humanity,  and  they  see  no 
occasion  to  work  unless  something  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  it  is 
uo  use  growing  more  in  the  bush  than  you  can  eat,  when  yon 
have  no  moans  of  disposing  of  any  surplus.  The  Ciolony  of 
Honduras  affords  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of  establishing  one 
industry  at  the  probable  expense  of  another.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fruit  trade  the  wages  of  the  wood  cutters  were 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month  and  rations ;  now  I  understand  they 
are  twenty  dollars.  This  is  very  good  for  the  labourer,  but  it  is 
cripphng  the  wood-cutting  operations,  and  unless  more  labour  is 
imported  the  staple  product  of  the  Colony  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  being  changed  in  course  of  time  from  wood-cutting  to  froit- 
growing. 

In  concluding  this  paper  the  various  points  in  it  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follow  : — 

(1)  The  West  Indies  afford  a  very  fair  field  for  the  investment 
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of  capital,  provided  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  management. 

(2)  The  sugar  industry  can  be  successfully  maintained  if 
sufficient  capital  and  labour  are  available. 

(3)  Other  products  are  being  cultivated  with  success,  and 
minor  manufactures  and  industries  can  be  increased  and  extended 
with  advantage. 

(4)  The  importation  of  labour  should  be  continued  where  it  is 
xequired  as  at  present,  so  that  there  may  be  labourers  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  become  absorbed  in  the  general  population, 
or  who  return  to  India  after  their  period  of  indenture. 

(5)  The  organisation  of  European  immigration  on  a  practical 
and  suitable  basis,  remembering  that  half  the  quantity  of  land 
that  is  necessary  in  colder  climates  suffices  for  a  settler  in  the 
Tropics.  The  establishment  also  of  a  cheap  system  of  assisted 
passages  between  the  islands  to  facilitate  transfer  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  usual  arrangements  of  depots,  agencies,  &c.,  that 
may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  immigrants. 

(6)  The  provision  of  speedy  steam  communication  between 
the  islands  as  well  as  between  them  and  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  make  the  markets  of  those  countries  available 
for  the  products  of  the  West  Indies. 

(7)  The  completion  of  the  process  of  federation  until  all  the 
Colonies  are  united,  with  one  legislature;  and  local  councils  where 
desirable,  to  deal  with  purely  local  matters. 

It  has  frequently  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  well-defined  policy  should  be  laid  down  and 
generally  made  known,  in  place  of  the  "drift"  which  it  is  alleged 
exists.  I  have  been  assured  that  confidence  would  be  inspired 
amongst  all  parties  interested  in  the  West  Indies,  especially 
capitalists,  if  it  were  understood  that  a  certain  programme  would 
be  carried  out,  and  all  were  harmoniously  working  towards  the 
same  end. 

The  last  idea  that  I  venture  to  place  before  you  is  that,  apart 
from  the  general  value  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  Mother  Country, 
they  have  recently  awakened  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  rum  that  yields  so  good  a 
revenue  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste 
one  of  those  gills  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  recent  speech  on  the  Budget,  and  I  could  only  wonder  what 
was  the  use  of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

The  West  Indies  also  use  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
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aizig  largely  given  to  other  indastries,  such  as  fruit.  Jamaica 
wngolarly  varied  in  its  resources,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
ciheoming  Exhibition  will  draw  attention  to  many  raw  materials 
MU'ving  the  nofeice  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
het  ocmntries.  The  large  class  of  fibres,  for  instance,  which 
ive  hitherto  been  undeveloped,  only  await  the  proper  machinery 
r  fllliBclive  and  economical  extraction.  Jamaicans  regard  the 
zhibition,  so  opportunely  suggested  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  the 
reparations  for  which  are  being  superintended  with  such  remark- 
ie  ddll  and  energy  by  Gk>vernor  Sir  Henry  Blake,  as  likely  to  he 
le  turning  point  in  the  modem  bidtory  of  the  Colony.  With  the 
Boeptton  of  fruit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Jamaica  has  made  much 
logtess  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but  there  are  many  encouraging 
pa  of  improvement,  and  with  the  advance  of  education  among 
te  people  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  natural  products  may  be 
[peeied  to  extend  more  rapidly.  Trade,  especially  with  the 
idled  States,  is  encouraging.  New  industries  are  being  opened 
)  hj  means  of  roads  and  railways.  The  improved  facilities  for 
lipment  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  largely  increase  commerce, 
>  that  the  exports  will  show  a  more  satisfactory  result  in  pro- 
nriion  to  the  population.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a 
orking  commercial  arrangement  with  Canada,  and  I  look  forward 
^  fhe  time  when  the  Colonies  generally  will  become  connected 
r  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  thus  strengthening  the  Empire 
iHlEleally,  and  giving  security  for  the  food  supply  of  England^ 
Ueh  now,  perhaps,  too  largely  depends  upon  foreign  countries, 
Ui  whom  we  might  at  some  time  be  at  war.  It  is  doubtless 
OTf  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  to  notice  the  great  attention 
hfah  is  being  given  to  their  afhirs  and  resources  in  this  country. 
bob  Colonial  Empire,  indeed,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
H^iesl  statesmanship  at  home,  and  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
doing  a  good  work  in  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  English 
lopk  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Colonies.  Such  a 
kper  as  we  have  had  to-night,  for  instance,  must  be  extremely 
lefol,  and  on  behalf  of  Jamaica  I  may  say  that  we  are  much 
debted  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  able  and  instructive  address. 
Sir  ChabiiES  Bbuce,  E.C.M.G.  (Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  of  British 
olaxia)  :  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
m  to  some  of  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  Colony  of 
ritish  Guiana  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment 
labour.  The  short  time  at  my  disposal  will  indeed  compel  me 
limit  myself  to  a  mere  statement  of  facts  and  figures ;  other- 
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wise  it  would  certainly  be  agreeable  to  myself,  and  might  noi  be 
thought  inappropriate,  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  picturesqae 
description  of  a  Colony  of  memorable  interest  to  the  student  of 
EngUsh  history,  from  its  connection  with  the  Imperial  enter- 
prises of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  other  great  adyentorera  of  a 
great  age.  Mr.  Fowler  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  at  the  outset  to 
take  exception  to  his  fancy  that  ''  the  West  Indies  are  looked 
upon  as  the  private  preserves  of  a  few,  and  that  there  is  not 
much  for  outsiders  to  get  out  of  them."  So  far  as  concerns 
British  Guiana,  it  is  my  main  object  to  show  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  for  outsiders  to  get  out  of  the  development  of  our  resonroes. 
In  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  indicate  the  trading 
importance  of  the  West  Indies  he  has  estimated  the  area  of  the 
group,  including  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  to  be 
128,727  square  miles.  Of  this  territory  British  Guiana  cannot 
claim  less  than  109,000  square  miles.  So  long  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  Colony  remain  undetermined,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
define  its  area  with  accuracy,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  generally- 
accepted  estimate  is  109,000  square  miles.  When  the  time  comes 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  to  be  definitely  adjusted — and  it 
is  the  constant  and  earnest  wish  of  the  Colonists  that  that  time 
may  not  long  be  delayed — the  area  of  the  Colony  will  probably 
be  foimd  to  be  approximately  120,000  square  miles,  the 
collective  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  I  add 
that  of  this  territory  only  about  150  square  miles — the  area  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — are  beneficially  occupied,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  argue  at  length  that  British  Guiana  offers  a  sufficient 
area  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour. 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  large  territory,  let  me  give  a  few  indications  of  the 
fertility  ajid  resources  of  the  occupied  area.  A  few  years  ago 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  over 
£2,000,000,  and  of  the  exports  to  £8,000,000 ;  but  the  recent  fall 
in  the  price  of  sugar  has  necessarily  reduced  the  volume  of  trade. 
There  are,  however,  many  indications  of  returning  prosperity, 
and  the  measures  which  are  being  adopted  in  the  Colony  for  the 
development  of  its  territorial  resources  and  the  promotion  of  its 
new  industries  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  restore  the  volume 
of  trade  to  the  figures  of  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its 
fortunes.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  the  current  financial 
year  is  estimated  at  about  £500,000,  and  is  expected  fully  to 
cover  the  expenditure.    The  capital  of  the  Colony,  the  city  of 
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Georgetown — as  yon,   Sir  Henry  Baorkly,  who  know  it,    will 
admit — ^is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  important  city 
of  the  West  Indian  group,  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  beanty  of  its  streets  and  gardens,  and  in  the  adequacy  of  its 
paUic  and  private  buildings,  Georgetown  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  fairest  cities  of  the  Colonial  Empire.    I  will  only 
add  as  a  homely,  but  intelligible,  indication  of  prosperity,  that  in 
the  Grovemment  Savings  Banks  over  £200,000  stand  to  the  credit 
of  depositors.    Of  this  amount  about  one-half  is  to  the  credit  of 
East  Lidian  immigrants,  while  the  other  moiety  represents  the 
savings  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  general  community.    Such 
indieations  as  these  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  British  Guiana 
may  be  found  a  fair  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  labour.    The  fortunes  of  the  Colony  hitherto  have 
been    almost  wholly  dependent  on  sugar.      Sugar,    as    Lord 
Beaecmsfield  has  observed  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  his 
politieai  works,  although  a  product  of   industry  which  serves 
equally  to  soothe  infancy  and  charm  old  age,  has  often  been  the 
cause  of  great  commercial  and  political  disasters.    Fortunately, 
British  Guiana  has  been  spared  the  ruin  and  havoc  which,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  pointed  out,  have  followed  the  depression  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands.    No  one 
aoqnainted  with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Demerara,  can 
doabt  that  the  superior  fortunes  of  the  Colony  are  due  to  the 
coozBge    and    judgment  of    the  capitalists  who   hold   invest- 
ments   in    its    sugar    industry.     There    are    sugar  -  producing 
Colomes  in  which  estates  are  nominally  the  property  of  adven- 
turers without  capital,  and  in  which  the  sale  of  an  estate  is 
merely  a  transfer  of  liabilities  from  one  speculative  adventurer  to 
another.     This  is  not  the  case  in  British  Guiana,  where  the 
ind^eodent  resources  of  wealthy  proprietors  have  enabled  them 
to  pass  in  comparative  safety  through  the  ungenial  season  of 
adversity  which  for  a  time  imperilled  their  fortunes  and  threatened 
the  abandonment  of  a  large  area  of  Colonial  territory.    If,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  observed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  sugar 
cane  can  be  profitably  grown,  in  spite  of  beet  subsidised  with  a 
bounty,  by  reduced  expenses  and  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  certainly  to  the  proprietors  of  British  Guiana  that  so 
happy  a  result  is  largely  due.    But  while  the  intelligent  and 
judicious  energy  of  the  planting  body  has,  it  is  hoped,  secured 
the  permanent  and  profitable  cultivation  under  sugar  cane  of  the 
territory  under  present  occupation,  there  remains  as  a  field  for 
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the  invoBtment  of  fresh  capital,  the  vast  area  of  iinexploited  land 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  The  development  of  these 
territorial  resources  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Colonial  Oovem- 
ment  and  Legislature  to  promote  by  offering  every  facility  to 
capital  and  labour.  For  agricultural  purposes  land  can  bebouf^t 
at  the  upset  price  of  one  dollar  (4:S.  2d.)  an  acre,  or  leased  at  a 
rental  of  three  stivers  (about  2^.)  an  acre.  Conditional  free 
grants  are  also  made  by  the  Legislature  on  application.  In  a 
recent  case  the  Court  of  Policy  entertained  an  application  for  a 
grant  of  3,500  acres  on  condition  that  within  five  years  an  amount 
equal  to  lOs.  an  acre  shall  be  spent  on  permanent  improvements 
on  the  land,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  erection  of  buildings ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  Colony  will  be  ready  to  consider  any 
r/Bsonable  proposal  which  may  be  made  by  bond  fide  capitalists 
for  the  opening  up  of  the  territory.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is 
not  only  the  agricultural  resoiurces  of  the  Colony  which  we  de- 
sire to  develop.  Regulations  have  been  recently  framed  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Ordinances  to  facilitate  equally  the  exploita- 
tion of  its  extensive  forests  and  mineral  resources.  And  now  let 
me  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  all-important  question  of 
labour.  The  population  of  our  territory,  extending,  as  I  have 
shown,  over  an  area  of  above  100,000  square  miles,  is  estimated  at 
about  300,000.  Of  this  population  about  20,000  are  West  Indian 
aborigines,  who,  except  as  boatmen,  cannot  be  considered  as 
generally  available  for  industrial  purposes  :  nearly  50,000  reside 
in  Greorgetown.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  population  of  the 
Colony  available  for  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of  the  land 
does  not  much  exceed  200,000.  Of  these  about  100,000  are  African 
descendants,  and  about  the  same  number  East  Indian  immigraats. 
There  are  some  12,000  Portuguese  in  the  Colony — an  industrious 
section  of  the  community,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  outdoor 
labour,  but  they  work  generally  for  themselves,  and  look  chiefly 
to  trade  for  their  fortunes.  The  African  descendants — generally 
designated  in  the  Colony  as  "blacks,"  and '*  coloured"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  East  Indian  immigrants,  known  as  "  coolies" 
— are,  as  a  rule,  of  powerful  physique,  and  admirably  adequate 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural,  forest,  or  mining  labour.  So  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  African  descendant  is  not  more 
indolent  than  the  white  race  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  in 
Demera>ra  this  section  of  the  population  are  not  always  available 
when  their  services  are  sought  by  the  employers  of  labour, 
for  a  reason  which  is  in  no  way  to  their  discredit.     After  the 
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abolition  of  slayery,  the  liberated  people  exerted  themBelves 
with  surprising  energy  and  intelligence  to  acquire  the  land  of 
embarrassed  proprietors,  and  a  large  number  of  considerable 
estates  were  purchased  collectively  by  the  liberated  slaves 
who  had  formerly  worked  upon  them.  These  estates,  now 
called  villages,  are  held  by  the  proprietors  under  peculiar 
conditions  of  tenure,  partly  in  undivided  shares  and  partly 
in  allotments  purchased  by  individuals  from  the  commxmity. 
Distributed  among  the  sugar  estates,  they  form  the  princi- 
pal source  from  which  the  estates  obtain  native  labour.  It 
not  unnaturally  happens  that  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  an 
aetive  demand  for  labour  on  the  sugar  estates  the  villagers  are 
frequently  found  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  individual 
allotments  or  on  the  public  works  of  the  community.  It 
willf  therefore,  easily  be  understood  that  numerically  the  African 
dancandants  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
ooeopied  area  of  tiie  Colony :  much  less  can  they  be  relied  upon 
m  a  sufficient  source  from  which  labour  can  be  drawn  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  vast  unoccupied  area.  To  supplement  their 
iaboor  supply,  the  proprietors  of  sugar  estates  have  for  many 
yean  spent  large  stuns  for  the  introduction  of  East  Indian  coolies, 
with  the  result  that  the  Colony  now  contains  a  resident  popula- 
tion of  about  110,000  East  Indians.  Mr.  Fowler  has  justly 
appreeiated  the  importance  of  a  steady  supply  of  labour  from  this 
soozoe,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  supply 
is  a  principal  condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  sugar 
industry  depends.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  any  scheme 
may  be  devised  for  the  opening  up  of  the  territory  of 
Guiana,  the  supply  of  labour  by  immigration  must  be 
4xm8idered  as  indispensable.  My  limit  of  time — already,  I  fear, 
exhausted — makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  question 
cf  the  cost  of  East  Indian  coolie  labour  in  British  Guiana,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  terms  upon  which  such  labour  is  obtained  are 
sueh  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  compete  in  the  sugar  industry 
with  the  most  favoured  sugar-producing  countries,  and  I  conclude 
that  capitalists  disposed  to  look  to  the  Colony  as  a  field  for 
investment  may  safely  rely  upon  the  same  source.  So  far  as 
British  Guiana  is  concerned,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  West 
Indies  can  be  considered  as  a  land  of  promise  for  English  field 
labour,  or,  indeed,  for  white  labour  at  all  otherwise  than  in  the 
way  of  control  and  management.  The  opinion  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  that  the  sugar  industi7  requires  capital,  local  experience, 
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and  coloured  labour,  seems  to  me  applicable  to  every  indnstry 
upon  which  the  opening  up  of  tropical  countries  depends.     And 
here  I  would  say  just  one  word  about  coloured  labour,  concerning 
which  many  absurd  ideas  are  entertained  and  published.     It  18 
often  said    that    coloured    labour   is    not    reliable;    that    the 
black  or  coloured  man — East  Indian  or  West  Indian — cannot  be 
depended  on.    I  have  lived  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centtuyin 
countries  dependent  chiefly  or  wholly  on  coloured  labour,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  labour  of  the  coloured  man  is  as  reliable  as  the 
labour  of  the  white  man,  under  similar  conditions,  in  any  part  of 
the  world.    Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  that  for  the  cheap  com- 
modities of  the  breakfast  table,  for  instance — tea,  coffee,  cocoay 
sugar,  &c. — ^we  are  dependent  on  coloured  labour ;  and  if  these 
commodities  are  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  poorest  of  our 
people,  it  is  really  not  so  much  to  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
that  we  are  indebted  as  to  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  cofonred 
labour.    It  is,  let  me  repeat,  to  capital,  local  experience,  and  a 
steady  supply  of  coloured  labour — either  from  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  World— that  we  must  look  for  the  opening  up  of  oar 
Colony.    I  regret  that  I  must  leave  unsaid  much  that  might  well 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  but  I  cannot 
pass  over  without  notice  the  gold  industry.     Sir  Walter  Baleigfa^ 
in  his  "  Discoverie  of  the  Golden  Empire  of  Ouiana,"  says  that» 
''  Where  there  is  store  of  gold  it  is  in  effect  needless  to  remember 
other  commodities  for  trade."    The  Colony,  while  not  neglecting 
other  commodities  for  trade,  does  undoubtedly  watch  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  gold  industry  with  eager  interest.    In  1884 
the  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  the  Colony  amounted  to 
£1,000 ;  in  1889  it  amounted  to  £110,000,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  present  year  are  in  every  way  encouraging.    Hitherto  all  the 
gold  exported  has  been  the  produce  of  "  placers,"  or  surfiiee 
claims;  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  quartz  mining  will 
shortly  be  undertaken,  with  profitable  results.     It  is  now  just 
300  years  since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  his  "  Discoverie  of  Guiana," 
attracted  to  South  America  the  eyes  of  the  great  commercial 
adventurers  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  Guiana  they 
hoped  to  find  that  El  Dorado  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  dream  of  many  ambitious  spirits  and  the  motive  of  nany 
romantic  and  heroic  enterprises.     Let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  us,  in  the  reign 
of  a  greater  Queen  and  Empress,  to  prove  that  British  Guiana,  if 
not  the  El  Dorado  of  the  hopes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
real  golden  land  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 
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ilanel  J.  C.  Bussbll  :  It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  I 
tdSl  to  the  kind  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  snbjtet,  a 
sot  of  which  I  have  only  the  superficial  knowledge  gained 
ig  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  West  Indies  last  winter.  During 
ezoeedingly  detightfol  visit  I  enjoyed  much  of  the  legendary 
ilality  of  the  country.  So  many  gentlemen  opened  not  only 
r.lumiBeB  but  their  hearts  to  the  visitor,  and  I  had  so  many 
fliptnnities  of  gaining  information,  that  before  I  left  Kingston 
bin  the  position  of  the  looker-on  who  really  ought  to  see  a 
b  deal  of  the  game.  In  reference  to  the  special  point  on 
(h  Mr.  Fowler  asks  for  corroboration,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
\  .lerved  for  a  considerable  time  in  India  and  the  Gape,  and 
I  teen  a  good  deal  of  Ceylon  and  other  Colonies.  I  have 
(T  Tiaited  Australia  or  America,  but  I  have  many  friends  and 
tactions  there.  The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  that  these 
t  Colonies  of  ours  are  a  kind  of  lucky-bag.     Some  men 

ace  gifted  with  extraordinary  ability,  or  who  have  a  great 
unt  of  good  fortune,  pull  out  great  prizes;  but  for  one 
.  who  succeeds,  how  many  more  are  there  who,  I  won't 
tail,  but  who  gain  a  livelihood  meagre  out  of  all  proportion 
he  labour  they  have  devoted  to  it  and  the  hardships  they 
I.  probably  gone  through.  From  what  I  saw  of  Jamaica, 
learned  from  sources  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  am  convinced 
<  young  men  who  go  out  there,  and  who  have  common  sense 

decent  constitutions,  and  are  of  temperate  habits,  would, 
eking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Pbwler,  always  make  a  very  reasonable  living  and  accumulate  a 
onable  competence  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
:■•  The  great  bugbear,  of  course,  is  yellow  fever  and  other 
deal  complaints.  I  must  say  I  heard  very  little  of  yellow  fever, 
kainly,  I  met  a  great  many  people  who  had  lived  in  Jamaica  all 
t  lives,  and  who  had  there  brought  up  families  just  as  strong 
well-grown  as  many  families  in  England,  and  I  should  say  fchere 
i  be  no  fear  of  bad  results  to  the  health  of  anyone  who  goes 
to  the  West  Indies  and  lives  carefully  and  as  people  ought  to 
in  tropical  climates.  I  may  mention  that  the  average  mortality 
le  European  troops  in  Jamaica  is  only  8  per  1,000.  In  England 
I  a  little  over  6  per  1,000.  Thus  the  difference  is  not  very 
bt.  Moreover  (and  in  this  I  shall  be  supported  by  medical 
iion)i  I  venture  to  say  that  the  troops  in  Jamaica  are  not 
sed  under  the  best  conditions— certainly  not  in  as  good  con- 
ons  for  healtbi  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  troops  at 
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home.  Patting  aside  trade  indacements,  therefore,  every  other 
indacement  seems  to  exist  for  making  Jamaica  a  very  digibh 
place  for  young  Englishmen  to  settle  in.  There  is  certainly  no 
pleasanter,  no  more  genial  society,  than  is  to  be  found  among  ihe 
planters  and  the  European  population  of  the  island.  There  axe  a 
great  many  recognised  sources  of  amusement,  and  others  still 
remain  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  winrked,  and 
some  of  which,  such  as  fishing  in  the  river  and  sea,  have  great 
capabilities  of  development.  Finally,  there  are  all  the  resoiuees 
and  facilities  of  civilisation,  such  as  post-offices,  telegraphs,  rail- 
roads, &c.  There  is  one  point  which  impressed  me  mooh,  and 
with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar,  viz.,  the  great  hoM 
which  our  American  cousins  are  getting  in  Jamaica,  and,  I  dare 
say,  in  other  of  our  West  Indian  possessions.  The  opiiiioii  I 
formed — not  from  my  own  observation  alone,  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions  of  many  informants — was  that,  if  England  does  not 
supply  the  energy  and  the  capital,  and  send  young  Engliahmen 
to  take  advantstge  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
course  of  another  ten  years  all  the  land  will  be  taken  up  by 
Americans,  and  England  will  have  lost  the  chance  she  now  has 
of  herself  developing  that  great  island.  I  entirely  agree  with 
everything  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  Mr.  Fowler  for  the  great  pleasure  which  his  interest- 
ing paper  has  given  to  me,  as  well  as  to  others.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
dealt  with  a  great  many  subjects  relating  to  a  great  many  Colonies, 
and  I  feel  that,  at  this  late  hour,  I  cannot  follow  him  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  manner  they  deserve  to  be  dealt  with.  I  eon- 
fess  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  is  Mr.  Fowler  in  regard  to  the 
success  which  is  likely  to  await  young  men  going  out  with  £500 
to  £1,000.  I  fear  the  majority  would  come  home,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  minus  the  £500  or  £1,000.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  here  and  there— certainly,  I  believe,  in  Jamaica 
and  in  Trinidad — there  is  room  for  Europeans,  in  connection  with 
certain  industries,  to  settle  and  earn  a  fair  living ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  large  opening  for  young  men  from  Europe. 
Labour  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  West  Indian  problem  at  the 
present  time.  What  is  required  is  population  ;  and  the  European 
element  can  only  be  the  element  which  directs  and  guides  the 
coloured  labour  employed  in  tropical  countries.  We  have  already 
seen  the  enormous  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  Colonies  by 
introducing  Indian  labour,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody 
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who  has  any  knowledge  of  British  Guiana  or  Trinidad  will  {or  a 
moment  doubt  that  their  present  prosperity  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Indian  immigration  carried  on  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  think 
thai  wise  and  prudent  men  will  be  rather  guided  by  what  has 
taronc^t  about  prosperity  in  the^ast,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  wiser 
eomne  can  be  taken  than  by  encouraging  this  labour.  I  quite 
eonear  in  thinking  that  the  onus  of  introducing  that  immigration 
80  far  has  fallen  too  heavily  on  the  sugar  estates.  They  have 
had  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  cost — almost,  in  fact,  the  whole  cost 
— for,  although  the  Government  contributes  one-third,  the  great 
proportion  of  that  is  raised  from  the  sugar  estates,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  whole  population  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  inmiigra- 
tion.  Even  the  black  labour  benefits  by  it.  Lord  Carnarvon  has 
told  hb  these  coolies  leave  districts  where  they  earn  2d.  a  day  and 
go  to  districts  where  they  earn]  Is.  They  leave  India  in  a  state 
of  semi-starvation,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  them  after  they  have 
been  settled  awhile  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  improvement 
of  fheir  condition.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  seen  the  growing 
generation  must  feel  there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  the  West 
Oldies  when  that  population  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  In  regard  to  Federation,  I  quite  agree  that  the  plan 
is  most  desirable,  but  I  would  caution  the  Colonial  Office  against 
repeating  the  mistake  they  made  a  few  years  ago.  They  must 
not  endeavour  to  rush  the  Colonies.  It  must  take  time  and  must 
be  approached  cautiously.  The  proper  step,  I  think,  would  be 
for  the  Colonial  Office  to  suggest  a  General  Coimcil  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  There  might  be  two  representatives  from  each 
Colony,  one  official  and  the  other  non-official,  and  they  might 
discuss  matters  in  which  all  the  Colonies  are  equally  interested 
— such  as  subsidies  to  the  royal  mail  service,  subsidies  to 
steamers  to  the  United  States,  and  the  subsidies  to  the  electric 
telegraph.  When  they  got  together,  other  matters  would,  no 
doubt,  be  found  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest.  I 
think  such  a  gathering  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  Federa- 
tion. If  they  were  federated  and  could  speak  as  one  Colony, 
instead  of  as  separQ,te  sticks  in  a  bundle,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  be  listened  to  and  get  greater  justice  than 
they  do  now.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  silver  cm*- 
reney  in  the  West  Indies.  It  will  be  news  to  many  to  hear  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  one  bank  alone  has  sent  £700,000  in  silver 
coinage  from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  profit 
which  the  British  Government  made  on  this  sum  could  not  have 
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«nd  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  in  think- 
3xig  ihat  European    settlers  in  the    West    Indies  with   little 
or  no  captal  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  much  to  disappoint 
and  discourage  them.    The  climate  would  be  against  continued 
labour  in  the  fields,  and  in  other  ways  a  class  of  "  poor  whites  " 
would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  negro 
labour.    Several  attempts,  I  believe,  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce European  settlers  to  Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.    It  would  be  well  to  carefully  examine  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  and  find  out  exactly  the  causes  which  led  to 
'  the  settlers  dwindling  away  one  by  one,  until  now  hardly  one  is 
left.    It  is  quite  possible  the  experiments  were  badly  planned, 
and  were  destined  to  fail  from  the  first.      The  fact,  however, 
Temains  that  in  several  instances  the  results  were  the  same,  in 
^te  of  cheap  land,  a  comparatively  healthy  climate,  and  good 
-seasons.     From  my  own  experience  of   the  West  Indies,  the 
Europeans  likely  to  succeed  there  are  those  possessing  capital 
end  energy,  and  capable  of  controlling  negro  labour  on  a  mode- 
Tately  large  scale.    The  introduction  of  whites  depending  chiefly 
for  success  upon  manual  labour  would,  I  fear,  be  unwise,  and 
lead  to  nothing  but  disappointment  and  loss.    In  regard  to  negro 
labour  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  true  that  in  some  islands  it  is 
insufficient  to  support  large  industries ;  and  even  in  some  islands 
like  Jamaica,  where  there  is  a  comparatively  large  negro  popula- 
tion, some  localities  suffer  considerably  at  times  for  want   of 
labour.     I  fear  that  the  system  of  education  which  we  have 
inaugurated  there  has  much  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
negro  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    The  education  we  give  the 
negro  is  calculated  in  every  way  to  dissociate  him  from  field 
labour,  and  to  lead  him  to  look  upon  it  as  a  degradation  instead 
of  honourable  toil.      Industrial  schools  should  largely  replace 
the  present  elementary  schools  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
children  should  be  led  from  the  first  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  elementary  treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of 
plants.    So  far,  I  fear,  it  is  quite  the  other  way.    Again,  the 
facility  with  which  the  negro  can  obtain  land  and  cut  down  valu- 
able  timber   to    grow  a   few   bananas  and  yams  is  another 
means  of  diverting  negro  labour  from  regular  industries ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  a  system  which  tends  to  destroy  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  lead  to  the  permanent  impoverishment  of  the 
'soil.    At  present  the  negro  pays  perhaps  nothing — at  most  a  mere 
nominal  sum — for  the  right  of  exhausting  some  of  the  finest  lands 
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in  the  West  Indies.    The  land  is  only  cnlti^ated  for  a  yew  or 
two,  and  then  it  is  abandoned.    Sueh  a  system  is  most  waatefad* 
not  only  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  islands  themsdYOB,  Imt 
also  of  the  capabilities  of  the  negro*  who  would  otherwise  deivot» 
himself  to  permanent  industries.      At   this   late   hour   it   ia 
impossible  to  discuss  the  other  points  which  suggest  themaehne^ 
for  notice.     I  will  only  state  that  there  is  certainly  more  lila 
and  energy  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  West  Indian  industdea 
of  late  years,  and  this  is  apparent,  not  only  as  regards  fruit 
and   other  new  industries,  but  also  as   regards  sugar.     The 
very  interesting  experiments  carried  on  in  regard  to  difiuaiaii, 
and  in  regard  to  improved  methods  of   cultivating  and  manu- 
facturing sugar,  are  all  hopeful  signs  which  deserve  to  be  duly 
recognised.     Becently,  at  Barbados,  the  discovery  by  Profeaaor 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Bovell  of  seedling  sugar  canes  possesses  world- 
wide interest,  and  these  investigators  deserve  great  credit  for 
what  they  have  done.    The  results  of  their  discovery  have  been 
keenly  followed  on  this  side,  and  confirmed  by  independent 
investigation.    There  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  varieties  of 
sugar  canes  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  yield  of  canes  raised 
to  a  higher  standard  than  ever  attained  before.    In  conclnsiony 
I  have  only  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  these  valuable 
possessions  of  ours  in  the  West  Indies  may  eventually  become 
the  home  of  large  and  prosperous  industries. 

The  Bev.  D.  J.  East  (Jamaica) :  I  wish  in  the  first  plaoe  to 
corroborate  all  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  reference  to  the 
climate  of  Jamaica,  and  I  think  I  am  well  warr^ted  in  bearing 
testimony  to  it.  I  have  lived  in  Jamaica  for  38  years,  having 
now  reached  my  75th  year,  and  I  am  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  good  measure  of  health,  and  intend  very  shortly  to  return  to 
the  Colony.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  climate  of  Jamaica. 
I  see  here  gentlemen  who  have  lived  there  for  45  years,  and 
lived,  too,  in  connection  with  its  planting  interests.  The  main 
thing  in  regard  to  the  climate  is,  I  am  convinced,  self -manage- 
ment. If  men  know  how  to  manage  themselves,  I  believe  they 
may  Uve  as  well,  as  healthily,  and  as  long  in  Jamaica  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  young  men  go  out,  and  fade  and 
pass  away  from  the  scene,  but  I  have  known  something  of  their 
manner  of  life,  their  self-neglect,  their  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  of  their  not  considering  the  difference  between  a 
temperate  and  a  tropical  climate.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  a  large 
increase  of  the  European  element  of  our  population.    My  life 
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bas  been  moBtly  identified  with  the  black  and  coloured  races,  but 
bhere  is  no  man  who  would  rejoice  more  than  I  should  to  see, 
3¥iBn  in  the  interest  of  other  sections  of  the  community,  a  large 
increase  of  our  European  population.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  capability 
3f  <mr  sugar  estates  competing  even  with  beetroot  sugar- 
mltlvation.  I  remember  many  years  ago  that  the  price  of  sugar 
BVBS  nearly  as  low  as  it  has  been  of  recent  years.  I  was  at  that' 
dme  personally  intimate  with  the  late  Mr.  Sewell,  one  of  our 
laigOBt  and  most  successful  cultivators,  and  while  he  was  deploring 
ihe  low  prices,  I  said,  "  You  are  making  your  estates  pay."  ■  He 
laid,  "Tes.  I  am  liberal  to  my  land,  and  my  land  is  liberal  to 
Dae.*'  He  was  a  resident  proprietor ;  he  had  ample  capital  to 
PTOrk  his  estates  with,  and  even  at  the  lowest  prices  he  was  able 
bo  eompete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  under 
bhe  same  conditions — ^the  possession  of  capital,  skill  in  cultivation, 
mitaUe  machinery  for  the  sugar  manufacture — under  these  con- 
litkms  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler,  that  our  sugar  estates  may  still 
be  made  to  pay.  Mr.  Fowler  stated  the  rate  of  interest  at  from 
3  to  10  per  cent.  Just  before  I  left,  notice  was  given  by  the 
maxiagement  of  the  Colonial  Bank  that  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  bank  rate  is,  I  believe,  the 
itandard  throughout  the  island.  I  hope  when  I  return  I  shall 
find  .that  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  I  noticed  with  interest 
nrhat  Mr.  Morris  said  in  reference  to  the  present  system  of 
adneation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  he  might  perhaps 
go  in  depreciation  of  the  present  system.  It  is  far  from  perfect. 
[t  needs  much  to  amend  it.  It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour 
bo  promote  improvement  in  the  system.  For  two  years  I  sat  on 
%  Government  Commission  in  connection  with  our  juvenile 
population,  and  one  of  the  strongest  points  it  was  my  privilege  to 
Advocate  was  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools.  It  is  no 
Eault  of  the  educationists  of  the  Colony  that  such  schools  were 
Qot  established  years  ago.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  present 
Gk>vemor  (Sir  Henry  Blake)  is  taking  up  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
cm  my  return  to  find  that  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
lirection ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  with  that 
new.    I  thank  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  valuable  paper. 

The  Chaibman  :  Our  usual  hour  for  closing  is  past,  and  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Fowler  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Fowler  :  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  seem  to  be  so  few 
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aniicikmB  to  answer — in  fact,  I  think  I  may  claim  that  the  Ccmri 
is  practically  with  me.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  edtioaiion 
that  has  been  so  pointedly  referred  to»  I  have  always  maintained 
that  there  were  three  parts  of  a  man  to  be  educated — firBt,  his 
moral  being ;  secondly,  his  mind ;  and,  thirdly,  his  hands ;  bxA  I 
am  in  hopes  that  industrial  training  in  Trinidad,  aa  atao  in 
Jamaica,  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  all  the  resources  of  the 
Government  will  not  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  mere  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  that  a  plot  of  ground  may  be  attached  to 
each  public  school  where  children  can  be  taught  the  use  of  m  hoe 
or  how  to  prune  a  tree,  or  a  workshop  be  established  in  ^Aieh 
the  use  of  the  tools  are  taught  that  the  children  are  likely  to 
require  in  after  life.  I  beg  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  Sir  Henry  BarUy 
has  occupied  the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in 
various  Colonies  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  only 
with  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  Colonies,  but  to  the 
Empire  at  large.  I  may  add  that  Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  Boyal  C<donial 
Institute. 

The  Chaibman  formally  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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SEVENTEENTH   ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

IfOB  fonrteen  yean  BUcoeBsive  ConYersazioiii  vrete  held  by  permisBion  of  the 
Gomicil  on  Education  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  want  of  space 
preclnded  the  providing  of  cloak-room  accommodation,  and  the  authorities 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  Royal  Albert  Hall  and 
adjacent  ConBervatory  were  consequently  engaged  for  the  Conversazioni  of 
1888  and  1889,  but  the  removal  of  the  latter  adjunct  rendered  it  unsuitable 
•  te  tiibBeqnent  gatherings.  Under  these  circumstances,  application  was  made 
to  ttie  TruBteee  of  the  British  Museum  for  permission  to  use  the  Natural  His- 
tey  Hnieum  in  Cromwell  Road,  and  this  request  was  acceded  to.  In  the 
•ifaifince  of  artificial  light,  except  in  the  Central  Hall  and  British  Saloon,  which 
Wtte  partially  provided  with  gas  fittings,  it  became  necessary  to  make  tem- 
ponzy  arrangements  for  additional  lighting.  On  the  Society  of  Arts  beiog 
oonoeded  a  similar  privilege,  joint  contracts  were  accepted  by  the  two  institu- 
ttims  lor  adding  to  the  fittings  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and  for 
iUmninating  the  Bird  Gallery  and  the  Fossil  Mammalia  GkJlery,  by  means  of 
eleotridty,  for  two  nights ;  additional  cloak-room  accommodation  was  also 
Azianged  for.  As  the  Museum  had  never  been  applied  to  a  similar  purpose, 
it  was  obviously  no  easy  matter  to  foresee  certain  matters  of  detail  which  only 
experience  could  suggest,  but  visitors  had  every  facility  for  seeing  their  friends 
from  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  admiring  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
objects  on  view.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  performed,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Godfrey,  in  the 
Bird  Gallery,  the  programmes  including  patriotic  airs  and  selections  of 
peculiarly  Colonial  significance.  The  largo  fiag  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  motto,  **  The  Queen  and  a  United  Empire,"  was  displayed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  Refreshments  were  served  throughout 
the  evening  in  the  Bird  Gallery,  the  Lecture  Room,  and  the  South  Corridor. 
The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  tropical  plants,  and  here  the  guests,  who 
numbered  nearly  2,800,  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.O.,  tJie  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Boubery,  the  Rt,  Hon,  Lord Brassey,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  0,C,M,0,, 
K.C^.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K,C,M.G,,  Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M,0,,  Mr,  F, 
H.  Dangar,  Mr,  Frederick  Button,  Mr,  C,  Washington  Eves,  C.M.O.,  Mr.  W. 
Jf.  Farmer,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.CS.L,  C,B.,  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgson,  K,C,M,G.,  Mr,  H,  J,  Jourdain,  CM.G.,  Lieut, -General  B,  W. 
Lowry,  C,B,,  Mr,  Nevile  Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C,M,G,,  C,B„  Mr,  J. 
B.  Mosse,  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.CM.G,,  Mr,  John  Paterson,  Mr, 
PsterBed^h,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C,M,G,,  C,B„  Sir  Francis  ViUeneuve 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  E,  F,  Stirling,  Bart,,  Mr.  James  A.  Toul,  C,M,G, 
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APPENDIX. 


AGEICULIURE  IN  FIJI  * 

By  n.  H.  Thiele,  Esq.,  Nansori,  FijL 

DuBU^G  late  years  not  a  few  unBuccessful  white  men  have  left 
these  islands  and  sought  a  living  elsewhere ;  exaggerated  repcArto 
of  hurricanes,  floods,  and  other  local  troubles  have  appeared 
in  the  press  now  and  again,  and  also  helped  to  give  this  liitle 
Colony  a  bad  name.  Man  is  generally  inclined  to  blame  the 
land,  in  preference  to  acknowledging  his  own  incapacity  for 
making  proper  use  of  it,  and  the  daily  press  does  not  ofieoi  re- 
produce news  it  receives  from  far-distant  countries,  withoat 
enlarging  upon  it.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  following  paper  to 
give  a  clear,  concise,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  a  coneet 
statement  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Fiji,  especially  as 
far  as  its  agriculture  is  concerned,  and  I  hope  thereby  to  modify, 
if  not  altogether  change,  any  unfavourable  opinion  which  may 
have  been  arrived  at  through  previous  incorrect  reports.  Tb 
give  a  detailed  geographical  description  of  Fiji  is  not  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose ;  but  the  following  general  information 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  islands. 

Position. — ^The  Fijian  group  lies  between  the  15*38th  and  20th 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  178*20th  degree  west 
and  the  176*40th  degree  east  longitude ;  the  islands  are  conse- 
quently all  within  the  Tropics,  and  in  the  track  of  the  south-east 
trade  vrinds. 

Area  and  Population. — There  are  some  250  islands,  of  whioh, 
however,  only  about  half  are  populated.  The  total  area  is  7,400 
square  miles,  Yiti  Levu,  the  largest  island,  being  4,200  square 
miles,  and  Yanua  Levu,  the  second  in  size,  about  2,400  squaie 
miles.  Other  islands  of  importance  are  Taviuni  (217  square 
miles),  Kandavu  (124  square  miles),  Ovalau  (where  the  old  capital 
of  Fiji,  Levuka,  is  situated),  Gau,  Lakeba,  Koro,  and  Mago. 

*  It  was  found  impoBsible  to  arrange  for  the  reading  of  this  paper  at  ona 
of  the  Sessional  meetings  of  the  Institute,  as  proposed  by  the  author,  but  it 
is  published  in  this  volume  by  direction  of  the  Council.  ...^^, 
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The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  124,100,  of  which  111,000 
ace  natives,  9,700  coolies  and  imported  Polynesians,  and  8,400 
ivUte  people  (mostly  Europeans).  Nearly  half  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eiji  live  on  the  largest  island,  Yiti  Levn,  where  the 
pvesent  capital  Suva  is  situated. 

The  above  figures  are  approximate  only. 

Natwrai  Description. — The  islands  without  exception  are  more 
or  less  mountainous,  and  generally  most  so  towards  their  centres, 
the  average  height  being  about  2,000  feet,  with  a  few  isolated 
peaks  re^hing  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  Flat  land  fit 
for  eultivation  is  found  principally  along  the  beach,  or  on  the 
nvar  bonks*  The  smaller  islands  are  covered  with  luxurious 
bosh  vegetation,  and  on  the  two  large  islands  extensive  grass 
plains  and  treeless  ranges  are  found  on  the  north  and  west 
flOMtSy  while  the  other  portion  is  covered  with  bush  to  the 
toga  of  the  hills.  Many  of  the  islands  are  clearly  of  volcanic 
o^gbi  (hot  springs  being  found  in  several  places),  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  surrounded  by  coral 
reels,  which  make  navigation  in  these  waters  very  dangerous. 
1^  Levu  is  the  only  island  with  rivers  of  any  importance ; 
these  are  the  Bewa,  Navua,  Siga  Toka,  and  Ba ;  with  exception 
of  the  Siga  Toka,  the  others  are  navigable  for  small  steamers  or 
ecafts  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  miles,  and  perhaps  fifty  miles 
moze  by  boats  or  canoes.  These  rivers  form  the  only  means  of 
tranqport  of  produce,  &c.,  to  and  from  the  interior;  proper 
roads  have  only  been  made  in  a  very  few  places  as  yet.  The 
coast  lines  of  the  larger  islands  are  very  irregular,  and  many 
bays  are  found,  which  alford  good  harbours  with  safe  anchorage. 

ClimaU. — The  tropical  heat,  which  might  be  expected  in  Fiji, 
is  to  a  great  extent  moderated  by  the  trade  winds ;  calms  very 
rarely  occur  in  the  daytime,  and  the  steady  sea  breeze  makes 
the  elimate  perhaps  the  healthiest  within  the  Tropics.  In  the 
two  large  'islands  the  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal 
dixeotion  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  cause  a  remarkable 
difEorence  in  rainfall ;  the  climate  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
ranges  being  very  wet,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  probably  about 
110  inehes,  and  that  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  ranges  com- 
paratively dry,  with  not  much  more  than  half  the  rainfall 
juoted. 

The  heaviest  rainfalls  ever  recorded  in  Fiji  on  good  authority 
bave  been  between  seven  and  eight  inches  in  the  twenty-four 
bonrs.    The  so-called  hurricanes  here  occur  about  once  in  three 
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or  four  years ;  they  generally  commence  in  the  north  and  woik 
westward,  where  they  finish  with  very  heavy  rain-sqaaUs.  The 
force  of  the  wind  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  hurricanes  proper  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  damage  done  here  to  the  diffarent  crops 
is  caused  more  by  the  flooding  of  rivers  than  by  the  force  of  tbe 
wind. 

The[mean  temperature  at  Suva,  on  the  south  coast  of  Viii  Levn, 
for  t^e  warmest  six  months  of  the  year  is  about  80^  Fahr.,  and  for 
the  coldest  about  74^.  Farther  inland  and  at  higher  altitudes 
the  difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  temperatozes 
increases,  but  the  mean  is  not  much  altered. 

Fanina. — ^The  only  indigenous  mammals  in  Fiji  are  one  speeies 
of  rat,  four  of  the  cetacean  family,  and  five  species  of  bats. 
There  are  no  large  wild  animals  at  all,  but  most  of  the  usefol 
domestic  animals  have  been  imported,  and  thrive  well.  Birds  are 
more  numerous :  wild  duck,  pigeons,  and  parrots  being 
the  most  common;  the  owl,  hawk,  kingfisher,  teal,  and  sand- 
piper families  are  also  well  represented.  Of  fish  there  is  a  great 
variety,  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  most  of  them  being  excellent 
eating.  No  proper  fishing  industry  is,  however,  established. 
Plenty  of  fish  can  be  had  on  the  coast  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  a  few 
miles  inland  they  are  hardly  ever  offered  for  sale,  although  douUe 
the  price  could  easily  be  obtained.  Beptiles  are  few  and  harmless. 
Fresh  and  salt  water  shells  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them, 
for  instance,  the  orange  cowrie,  are  of  considerable  value  and 
beauty.  Crustaceous  animals  are  also  plentiful,  and  several 
species  form  an  important  portion  of  the  natives'  daily  food. 
Insects  are  not  wanting ;  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  cockroaches  are 
rather  troublesome;  some  peculiar  species  of  the  mantis  are 
found  in  Fiji,  and  spiders  are  represented  by  numerous  kinds, 
both  large  and  small.  Of  molltiscous  animals  the  sea  slugSy  or 
^'  bSche  de  mer,"  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned,  as  they  are 
of  considerable  value,  and  have  for  many  years  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  to  China. 

Flora. — It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  general  flora  of  islands  which  are  so  immensely  rich  in 
vegetation  as  Fiji.  The  cocoanut  and  fern  palms  are  likely  at 
once  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  but  the  rest  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  to  a  great  extent  so  covered  inih  creepers  of 
different  descriptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  the  individual 
plants,  and  very  hard  work  to  move  about  amongst  them  in  the 
forest.    Numerous  varieties  of  fern  abound  wherever  the  rainfall 
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18  plentifoly  and  indigenons  fruit  trees  of  yarions  kinds  are  found 
loimd  the  native  villages  on  all  the  islands.  Plants  with  beau« 
tifol  flowen  or  variegated  foliage  are  found  growing  wild  in 
the  biuhy  or  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans  and  natives^ 
The  vataable  sandalwood  trees,  which  in  former  years  constituted 
the  pcineipal  article  of  export,  have  all  been  cut  down  with  reek- 
lew  imprudence,  and  at  present  no  sandalwood  is  being  exported; 
some  replanting  has  been  carried  out  under  supervision  of  the 
Govermnent,  and  the  young  trees  now  growing  are  protected  by 
heavy  penalties  from  being  cut  down.  The  climate  of  Fiji  being 
genial  and  the  soil  good,  many  useful  tropical  plants  have  been 
imported,  and  if  they  have  not  all  proved  a  success,  the  cause 
has  in  many  cases  been  want  of  knowledge  of  their  proper  treat* 
mant  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter.  The  conmion  English 
vegetables  have  nearly  all  been  imported,  and  do  well;  the 
potato  will  grow  here,  but  a  Fijian-grown  potato  cannot  be  used 
lor- Med. 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  me  in  the  account  of  the  different  industries  of 
Ilji,  with  which  I  now  propose  to  proceed. 

Sugar. — By  far  the  most  important  industry  to  these  islands 
Is  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 
This  industry  is  only  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  has  already 
saperaeded  all  others  in  Fiji  There  is  a  kind  of  wild  sugar 
eue  called  "  dovu,"  which  the  natives  have  always  used  for  food, 
but  never  attempted  to  extract  juice  from ;  what  is  now  culti- 
vated for  this  latter  purpose  is  all  grown  from  imported  cane 
topSi  principally  of  a  variety  originally  obtained  from  the  Hono- 
hda  Islands,  and  bearing  that  name.  Several  other  kinds  have 
been  tried,  and,  although  the  above  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
suitable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  and  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  all  the  different  varieties  likely  to  succeed. 

Land  just  cleared  and  broken  up  for  cultivation  gave  at  first  a 
very  abundant  harvest,  but  experience  has  shown  it  does  not 
continue  to  do  so  in  Fiji,  as  in  some  other  tropical  countries,  and 
that  a  considerable  decrease  in  production  of  sugar  cane  by  the 
same  soil  takes  place  from  year  to  year.  The  weather  cannot 
have  had  this  effect  on  the  yield,  as  the  rainfalls  during  the  past 
five  years  were :  102  in.  in  1884,  86  in.  in  1885,  96  in.  in  1886> 
1S2  in.  in  1887,  and  121  in.  in  1888 ;  the  mean  temperature 
doling  the  whole  of  the  above  period  ranged  between  74^  and 

^f•  '  The  rainfalls  and  temperatures  here  quoted  are  from  a 
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there,  as  on  aooonnt  of  floods  generally  caused  by  too  much 
-water  coming  down  from  the  more  elevated  land,  and  not  finding 
Bofficiently  quick  outlet  to  the  sea.  These  circumstances  cannot 
be  controlled,  and  such  districts  will  most  likely  be  avoided  by 
<sane  planters  in  the  future,  and  preference  given  to  such  land  hi 
the  drier  parts  of  the  islands  where  an  insufficient  rainfall  can 
be  BQpplemented  by  artificial  means — in  other  words,  where 
irrigation  can  be  carried  out.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, Limited,  on  its  plantations  on  the  Ba  Biver  (north-west 
coast  of  Yiti  Levu)  is  irrigating*  cane  fields  with  very  favourable 
xesaliB,  and  some  new  land  the  Company  intends  to  take  up 
shortly,  with  a  view  of  extending  its  operations  in  Fiji,  will  be 
chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation  at  a  reasonable  outlay.  Queensland  sugar 
millowners  are  also  looking  out  for  land  here,  the  want  of  cheap 
odkrared  labourers  making  this  industry  an  unprofitable  one  in 
ifaeir  Colony. 

The  sugar  cane  in  Fiji  has  its  enemies  in  several  insects,  such 
as  the  borer,  grasshopper,  and  cricket;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
snfEsrs  more  in  this  respect  than  in  other  countries.  A  disease 
probably  caused  by  a  fungus  has  also  appeared  and  done  con- 
siderable damage.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe,  in 
ihe  opinion  of  good  authorities,  that  higher  cultivation  and 
liberal  manuring  will  considerably  reduce,  if  not  put  a  stop  to, 
the  disease  altogether.  The  aim  should  be  to  produce  ver\' 
strong  and  healthy  plants  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and 
thus  the  insects,  which  all  prefer  the  young  shoots,  will  have 
less  time  to  cause  destruction,  and  the  general  vigorous  condition 
of  the  plant  will  successfully  withstand  the  attack  of  the  fungus. 
The  planters  who  commenced  growing  cane,  and  selling  it  to 
the  mills,  have  not  been  successful,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  be 
so.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
the  Bewa  district  not  more  than  one  or  two  planters  who  had 
had  any  previous  experience  in  cane  growing;  and,  under  such 
cizeamstances,  to  use  all  their  land,  as  they  actually  did,  for  that 
pnrpQse  only,  must  be  considered  a  very  risky  venture.  They 
produced  nothing  else  wherewith  to  counterbalance  the  losses, 
and  could  not  profitably  grow  cane,  for  which  they  were  paid  from 
10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  Another  error  many  of  them  committed 
was  taking  up  too  much  land  in  proportion  to  their  capital ;  they 
soon  had  to  borrow  money  in  advance  on  their  harvest,  and 
althomghras  a  rule,  only  charged  reasonable  interest  on  the  loans. 
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the  result  haS  been  that  from  lien  on  the  crop  it  came  to  gimg 
mortgage  on  the  land,  and  this  is  nowfaUing  into  the  hands  of  Vbm 
millowners,  the  banks,  and  the  mortgage  companies. 

Grood  land  is  still  plentiful  in  Fiji,  and  that  sugar  eano  caa 
be  grown  with  profit,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  The  Cjolonial 
Sugar  Befining  Company,  limited,  with  about  nine  yeaiB*  ex- 
perience, is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  its  judgment  of  the  land, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Company  extending  its  operations  should  iin* 
part  confidence  to  outside  capitalists  who  may  be  inclined  to 
purchase  land  and  establish  sugar  mills. 

Bananas  {Mma  Chinensis), — Next  to  sugar  cane  in  important 
comes  the  growing  of  bananas,  which  is  also  quite  a  new  industry, 
having  only  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  There  is,  according  to  Seeman,  one  wild-growing' 
species  (Musa  troghdytarum),  and  about  eighteen  others  imported 
and  cultivated ;  of  these  the  Musa  Chinensis  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the  fruit  is  exported.  The 
bananas  are  principally  shipped  to  the  Sydney  market — a  seven 
days'  voyage — where  they,  on  account  of  their  superior  flavour, 
are  preferred  to  the  same  fruit  imported  from  Queensland,  and, 
consequently,  command  a  higher  price. 

An  acre  of  good  land  will  carry  1,000  to  1,200  plants,  from 
which  may  be  expected  a  yearly  return  of  from  250  to  300 
bunches — ^fit  for  transport  to  the  other  Colonies. 

The  banana  is  a  plant  which  exhausts  the  soil  very  mueh, 
without,  however,  depriving  it  of  any  of  those  subBtanoes 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee,  or 
cocoanuts.  This  would  naturally  suggest  the  growing  of  some 
of  these  crops  together,  or  alternately  with  bananas;  but 
no  such  proper  use  is  made  of  the  land,  and,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  plantations,  no  manuring  is  being  done  to 
it  either.  The  natives,  who  have  almost  unlimited  land  at  their 
disposal,  take  a  few  crops  off  a  piece  of  land,  and  then  leave  it 
for  several  years  to  recover  whatever  loss  it  has  suffered;  in  thia 
way  they  can  get  fair  results.  The  white  planters  cannot  pursue 
the  same  plan  on  their  limited  plantations,  and,  consequently,  get 
less  fruit  every  year,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

A  good-sized  bunch,  fit  for  exportation,  is  worth  at  present 
about  Is.  dehvered  in  Suva.  Some  planters  prefer  exporting  their 
own  fruits,  and,  although  better  profits  are  occasionally  made, 
heavy  losses  have  often  to  be  borne.  These  are  principally  caused 
by  the  fruit  rotting  during  transit ;  by  the  steamer  refusing  to 
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tetkc  small  and  very  unripe  bunches ;  and  lastly,  through  the 
Colonial  market  being  already  fully  supplied  from  other  places  at 
tlie  time  the  Fiji  steeuner  arrives. 

Banana  growing  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  precEu-ious  under- 
tflbking»  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  ever  become  of  any  great 
benefit  to  the  landowners,  especially  if  an  altogether  different 
system  of  cultivation  is  not  adopted.    There  is  plenty  of  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  hberal  manuring  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  production  of  leurge  well-conditioned  fruit  aimed  at,  and 
only  such  sent  to  market,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  a  satis- 
factory result. 

A  destructive  disease  has  appeared  in  the  banana  plantations, 
and  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  planters,  caused  by  the 
same  fungus  which  attacks  the  sugar  cane.  An  almost  complete 
remedy  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  found  lately,  and  consists 
in  catting  down  the  trees,  and  pouring  a  few  bucketfuls  of 
sea  water  or  salt  water  over  the  stumps.  No  experiments  have  as 
yet  been  made  with  sea  water  on  diseased  sugar  cane. 

Some  better  arrangements  in  the  steamers  carrying  the  fruit  to 
the  mai^et  are  also  required.  The  ships  in  the  New  York  and 
Central  American  banana  trade  have  their  holds  specially  fitted 
for  the  purpose  at  considerable  expense ;  they  load  at  Colon, 
Port  Limon,  Greytown,  <^.,  in  hotter  climates  than  ours,  are  on 
the  average  about  one  half  as  long  again  on  the  voyage  as  the 
steamers  from  Fiji  to  Sydney,  and  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
eases  that  the  fruit  is  not  delivered  in  New  York  in  first-class 
condition. 

The  bunches  grown  in  Central  America  for  export  are  laxge, 
snd  generally  produced  on  elevated  lands,  never  in  swamps; 
here  the  fruit  is  much  smaller,  and  principally  grown  on  low 
land  liable  to  be  flooded.  This  latter  fact  may  have  something  to 
do  with  our  bananas  not  keeping  well  during  transport.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that,  although  money  has  no 
doubt  been  made  in  the  banana  trade,  this  industry  is  far  from 
moving  in  a  settled,  flourishing  groove. 

CkHioamUs, — ^The  trees  {Cocos  nucifera,  Linn.)  producing  this 
fruit  do  not  receive  the  care  necessary  to  produce  as  remunera- 
tive a  crop  as  they  easily  could  be  made  to  do.  Irrigation  as 
oanied  on  with  excellent  results  in  cocoa-nut  plantations  in 
Ceylon  has,  of  course,  never  been  attempted  in  Fiji  as  yet,  nor 
has  any  description  of  manure  been  used  ;  the  trees  have,  conse- 
quently,  no  strength  in  them,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
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ms  in  Europe,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Fiji 
laeeo.  The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  leaves  large 
d  bee  from  holes;  but  the  curing  of  them  shows  want  of 
owledge  or  experience.  It  cannot  be  learned  out  of  any  book 
w  to  grow  and  treat  tobacco  in  Fiji ;  local  peculiarities  in  the 
mpoeition  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  climatic  differences,  must  be 
ken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  only  by  experiments,  or  rather 
a  experience  gathered  through  them,  that  a  satisfactory  result 
d  decided  success  can  be  expected. 

Local  prices  are  rather  variable ;  at  present  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
r  lb.  is  paid  for  good  tobacco.  Twelve  months  ago  any  quantity 
old  be  bought  for  6d.  per  lb.,  and  it  has  been  as  low  as  4d. ; 
t  to  grow  it  profitably  for  a  white  planter,  he  should  be  sure 
obtaining  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

VaniUa  (Vanilla  planifolia). — The  cultivation  of  this  orchid 
B  been  tried  with  success.  The  plant  grows  well,  and  pro- 
ces  good-sized  pods;  but  when  it  comes  to  treating  these 
ore  is  a  general  want  of  knowledge  exhibited.  Probably  not 
K  the  people  who  have  experimented  with  vanilla  plants  know 
is  necessary  to  manipulate  each  flower  in  order  to  cause  fructi- 
ation.  Some  samples  of  pods  sent  to  Europe  were  declared 
ginally  to  have  been  as  good  as  any  in  the  market,  but 
roogh  bad  curing  alone  their  value  was  put  at  one-third  of  what 
9  same  pods,  well  cured,  would  have  reached.  Vanilla  is  a 
mt  which  requires  shade,  moisture,  and  a  good  deal  of  care, 
3,  although  not  likely  to  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
port,  it  might  easily  form  an  important  subsidiary  one. 
Ooffee  {Coffea  Arahica,  Linn.).  —  Coffee  cultivation  is  now 
Qost  entirely  given  up  in  Fiji,  a  fact  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
)tted,  as  the  produce  from  these  islands  had  already  obtained 
;ood  name  in  the  commercial  world.  The  trees  were  attacked 
a  little  insect  (Acarus  coffea),  which  destroyed  the  leaves, 
d  consequently  no  fruit,  or  very  little,  was  produced.  Several 
ge  plantations  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Government,  the 
60  were  rooted  up  and  burnt,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result. 
Uthough  it  does  not  specially  refer  to  coffee  plantation,  I 
ght  here  mention  what  Dr.  Seeman  points  out  to  be  a  source 
great  destruction  for  young  plantations  of  almost  any  kind, 
8  "  the  fact  of  their  being  closely  surrounded  by  bush  or  scrub, 
e  young  and  delicate  leaves  no  sooner  develop  themselves 
in  they  are  set  upon  by  immigrating  hoirdes  of  insects,  and  are 
7  often  entirely  destroyed.''    The  planter  naturally  gets  dis- 
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heartened,  when  in  reality  no  man  with  experience  should  expect 
anything  else  to  happen. 

Gkx>d  cofiEee  will  grow  well  enough,  but  unless  some  remedy 
for  the  insect  disease  on  the  plants  is  found,  I  am  afraid  ibis 
branch  of  agriculture  will  never  revive  again  to  any  great  extent. 
Maize  {Zea  Mays), — Indian  com  is  grown  principally  by  ih6 
natives,  who,  however,  produce  littje  more  than  what  is  consumed 
in  the  country.  The  prices  fluctuate  between  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  per 
bushel ;  two  crops  can  be  had  yearly  off  the  same  piece  of  land. 
It  is  almost  sure  to  give  a  good  yield,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  exported  to  the  Australian 
Colonies,  where  the  ruling  price  is  about  Is.  more  per  bushel. 
That  this  is  not  done  may  have  its  reason  in  the  high  steamer 
freights,  and  the  entire  want  of  a  sailing-ship  traffic  for  general 
produce  between  Fiji  and  AustraJia  or  New  Zealand.  The  only 
sailing  vessels  coming  to  Fiji  are  chartered  for  a  round  voyage, 
bringing  coals  and  taking  away  sugar  or  copra. 

Oil-producing  Plants, — With  the  exception  of  the  cocoanot 
tree,  these  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  for  the  special  purpose 
of  producing  oil,  and  such  will  hardly  be  the  case  until  proper 
oil  mills  are  estabUshed.  The  most  important  of  these  are, 
besides  the  previously  mentioned  cocoanut  tree:  the  pea,  or 
ground  nut  {Arachis  hypogaa),  the  dilo  (Calophyllum  inophyllum, 
Linn.),  the  lauci  {Aletcrites  triloba,  Forst.),  the  uto-ni-papalagi 
(Bicinv^  communis,  Linn.),  the  croton  oil  plant  {Cv/rcas  purgam, 
Med.).  All  these  plants  grow  well,  although  we  are  importing 
largely  cocoanut  oil  for  labour  rations,  and  castor  oil  as  a  lubri- 
cant for  machinery.  What  raw  material  is  produced  is  all  ex- 
ported. Were  a  mill  established,  it  could  dispose  of  much  of  its 
oil  for  local  use,  and  all  the  refuse,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter,  would  command  a  good 
price  as  manure  for  the  sugar-cane  fields. 

The  price  of  castor  oil  in  Sydney  is  at  present  2s.  9d.  per 
gallon  ;  import  duty,  freight,  &c.,  brings  it  up  to  3s.  9d.  per  gaUon 
in  Fiji.  Cocoanut  oil  costs  2s.  2d.  per  gallon  in  Auckland,  and 
can  be  landed  in  Fiji  for  3s.  Id.  per  gallon.  To  buy  the  oUs  in 
the  local  stores,  the  price  would  be  about  6d.  more  per  gallon. 

The  AustraUan  Colonies  import  oils  largely,  and  no  small 
amount  of  money  would  be  saved  in  freight,  by  establishing  local 
oil  mills,  and  transporting  the  oil  only,  instead  oi  sending  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  raw  material  to  the  mills  in  other  Colonies. 

Fibre-producing  Plants, — It  is  hardly  worth  while  going  into 
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le  question  of  producing  plants  for  this  special  purpose  as  long 
1  hundreds  of  tons  of  cocoanut  fibres  and  banana  staJk  fibres 
re  annually  thrown  away  as  useless.  Capital  is  wanted  to  turn 
leh  waste  into  a  useful  product ;  the  raw  material  is  plentiful 
70rywhere  in  Fiji  in  some  form  or  other. 
•In  addition  to  the  plants  already  named,  which  are  likely  to  be 
t  importance  to  this  Colony,  I  might  perhaps  also  mention  the 
iaxch-producing  ones,  such  as  Tacca  sativa  (Bumph.),  Tacca 
vmuiUfida  (Forst.),  and  Sagus  vitiensis  (Wendl.).  The  manufac- 
ire  of  sago  is  rather  a  complicated  and  expensive  one,  and  there- 
yre  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  extensively  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  following  native  vegetables  : — Revi,  or  yam  {Dioscorea 
lata,  linn.),  kawai  {Dioscorea  aculeata,  Linn.),  tivoli  (Dios- 
ma  mimnmlaria  (Linn.),  dalo,  or  taro  {Colocasia  antiquorum 
undenta,  Schott.),  and  kumara,  or  sweet  potato  {Batatai 
iuUa,  Ghois.),  are  in  themselves  very  important  as  the  staple 
xA  of  the  Fijians,  but  their  cultivation  is  comparatively 
zpensiye,  and  will  therefore  hardly  be  undertaken  on  a  large 
oale  by  any  of  the  white  planters. 

Land. — In  Fiji,  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  can  either 
e  bought  or  rented ;  at  present  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
^tting  it  on  reasonable  terms  from  the  Banks,  the  Mortgage  and 
kgency  Company,  Limited,  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Mercantile 
Agency  Company,  Limited.  To  buy  land  from  the  natives  has 
o  be  effected  through  the  Government,  and  it  is  generally  com- 
lined  with  a  good  many  difficulties.  Of  course,  prices  vary  con- 
iderably,  according  to  position,  and  whether  the  land  has  been 
leared,  and  is  already  under  cultivation.  Good  virgin  land  can 
le  bought  for  from  £1  to  £2  per  acre ;  but  well  cultivated  land 
Q  full  producing  power,  and  in  a  favourite  district,  like  the  Bewa, 
voold  cost  from  £10  to  £20  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  land  also  varies  considerably  ;  large  blocks  of  land, 
lever  previously  cultivated,  can  be  had  at  from  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
ler  annum  for  hilly  land,  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only,  to  £1  per 
here  for  first-class  land  in  good  position,  and  fit  for  sugar  cane, 
6a,  and  any  other  tropical  produce.  Small  cultivated  lots  near 
own  fetch  much  higher  rents,  and  are  generally  used  for  pro- 
toeing  vegetables  or  fruit.  As  a  result  of  experience  it  must  be 
■ecommended  to  rent  good  land  for  a  term  of  about  twenty  years, 
ind  with  reasonable  facilities  of  communication  with  one  of  the 
irineipal  ports— such  land  can  be  had  without  difficulty  for  a 
ent  of  about  ISs.  per  acre. 
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Labour, — ^The  success  of  most  industries  in  Fiji  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  depends  materially  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
cheap  labour,  and  although  the  Government  has  done  much  good 
by  importing  Polynesians  (called  Kanakas  in  Queensland),  and, 
later  on,  Coolies  from  India,  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  meet 
practical  and  least  expensive  way  :  the  planters  are  consequently 
complaining,  and  in  some  respects,  with  good  reason. 

There  are  three  classes  of  coloured  labourers,  viz.,  Fijians, 
Polynesians,  and  Coolies ;  I  will  review  these  separately.  White 
men  very  rarely  work  in  the  field,  they  are  mostly  employed 
as  overseers,  mechanics,  mill  hands,  &c. 

(1)  Fijians. — The  natives  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  for  work  on  the  plantations,  the  principal  reason 
being,  that  if  many  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  leave  a  dis- 
trict or  village,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  by  the  remain- 
ing hands  in  cultivating  or  raising  the  necessary  quantities  of 
produce  required  to  cover  the  Government  taxes. 

The  following  are  the  usual  proceedings  adopted  to  obtain 
native  labourers.  The  planter  takes  out  a  licence  (cost  lOs.), 
which  entitles  his  appointed  recruiting  agent  to  go  to  certain 
districts  therein  mentioned,  and  engage  a  stated  number  of 
natives  for  work  at  that  particular  plantation.  The  planter 
has  to  pay  26s.  taxes  for  each  man  for  a  year,  and  in  wa^^ 
— at  the  present  moment,  not  less  than  £8  per  annum,  besides 
providing  them  with  food,  house,  clothes,  medical  attendance, 
and  medicines.  The  agreement,  to  be  made  before  a  magis- 
trate, may  be  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months ;  if  for  a  shorter 
period  than  three  months,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  written 
agreement,  and  the  wages  are  then,  as  a  rule,  £1  per  month,  5b. 
per  week,  or  Is.  per  day,  with  rations.  The  recruiting  agent  is  paid 
about  31s.  per  head  for  yearly  men,  and  somewhat  less  for  those 
who  agree  to  work  for  a  shorter  period  only.  The  employer  has 
also  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  labourers  to  the  plantation, 
and,  after  completion  of  contract,  for  their  return  passages  home. 
Summing  up  these  figures,  and  adding  6d.  per  day  for  rations, 
and  about  £1  per  annum  for  the  other  allowances,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  Fijian  costs  over  £21  a  year  for  5^  days'  work,  or  5^  tasks 
per  week ;  reckoning  280  working  days  in  the  year,  the  wages 
amount  to  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  diem. 

The  natives  are,  on  the  whole,  not  good  workers.  Some  of  them 
can  use  the  axe  and  cane  knife  very  well,  and  those  from  the 
smaller  islands  or  the  coast  are  handy  men  in  small  steamers. 
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htacB,  or  boat&  They  are  fond  of  making  trivial  complunts  to 
I  magistrateB,  which,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  them,  cause 
able,  and  waste  of  time  attending  the  court. 
ZScmsiderable  difficulty  is  sometimes  met  with  in  getting  native 
oarers,  especially  if  the  owner  of  the  plantation  requiring 
on  has  a  b€id  name  for  working  his  men  too  hard,  or  for 
ing  them  insufficient  food,  or  food  of  bad  quality.  I  spoke 
ly  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  recruiting  agent,  who  had  just  been 
ay  for  over  three  months  without  having  secured  a  single  man. 
kCanied  men,  women,  and  children  under  fourteen  years  are 
b  allowed  to  leave  their  home  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
dug  up  agreements  to  work. 

[9)  Polynesians. — ^This  term,  as  used  in  Fiji,  applies  to  the 
laUfcants  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea  Islands.  Solomon 
ands  and  the  New  Hebrides  supply  probably  the  largest 
mber  of  labourers.  The  importation  of  Polynesians  has  been 
rried  on  for  a  good  many  years ;  but  the  supply  is  irregular  and 
died,  and  cannot  by  a  long  way  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
3  plantation  owners. 

rhe  following  is  the  usual  proceeding  in  procuring  these 
lourers.  A  schooner  or  other  small  craft  gets  a  permit  from 
3  Government  to  recruit  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  is  fitted 
fc  and  provisioned  according  to  regulation ;  she  is  accompanied 
a  Oovemment  agent,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no 
VOL  is  taken  away  from  his  native  island  against  his  will,  or 
khout  full  knowledge  of  what  he  may  expect  on  arrival.  The 
ant  also  has  to  see  that  the  emigrants  are  well  treated  and  fed 
ring  the  voyage.  On  arrival  in  Fiji  the  total  expense  of  the 
pedition  is  divided  by  the  number  of  individuals  brought,  and 
toever  has  applied  for  any  of  them  must  pay  that  amount  per 
ad  as  introduction  money.  It  has  happened  that  a  vessel  has 
en  no  unsuccessful  after  a  long  voyage  as  to  bring  only  a  very 
w  men,  and  the  unfortimate  planter,  who  applied  for  them,  was 
wed  to  pay  upwards  of  £100  per  head,  instead  of  the  usual 
ice,  which  is  less  than  £20 ;  that  this  may  be  ruinous  to  a 
lall  planter  is  easily  understood.  Married  women  with  their 
isbands,  and  children  with  their  parents,  are  allowed  to  emigrate 
ider  the  Polynesian  labour  ordinance. 

The  contract  with  the  so-called  *'  new  boys  "  is  generally  for 
B  years,  at  a  rate  of  £3  per  annum  for  an  adult  male ;  after  the 
piration  of  this  period  they  become  "  old  boys,"  and  can 
igage  where  and  how  they  like.    Women  and  children  are  paid 
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The  men  imported  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  of  the  most  suitable 
class,  but  later  shipments  have  in  this  respect  compared  favour- 
ably with  earlier  arrivals. 

The  indenture  is  for  five  years  from  time  of  arrival,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  coolie  becomes  **  free,"  and,  after  a 
farther  period  of  five  years'  residence,  he  and  his  children 
are  entitled  to  a  free  return  passage  to  India  by  the  first  subse- 
quent opportunity.  Most  free  coolies  will  probably  remain 
where  they  have  established  themselves  as  farmers  on  a  small 
scale,  gardeners,  dairymen,  poultry  breeders,  and  many  other 
trades ;  or  else  they  have  continued  working  as  labourers  on  the 
plantations,  earning  about  3d.  more  per  day  than  when  under 
indenture.  Under  special  circumstances  coolies  can  buy  their 
freedom  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  stipulated. 

The  Indian  Immigration  Ordinance  states  that  a  coolie  can  be 
employed  on  either  "  time  "  work,  or  '*  task  "  work.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  required  to  work  nine  hours  on  each  of  the  five  first  days 
in  the  week,  and  five  hours  on  Saturdays.  A  task  means  the 
quantity  of  work  an  able-bodied  man  can  perform  by  working 
continuously  and  diligently  for  six  hours ;  five  tasks  and  a  half 
constitute  a  week's  work.  No  man  is  compelled  to  do  more  than 
one  task  per  diem.  For  field  work  men  are  paid  about  Is.  per 
diem  a  task,  and  women  9d.  The  district  medical  officer  has  the 
power  to  reduce  the  labour  to  be  exacted  from  any  coolie,  if  the 
condition  of  the  man's  health  requires  it ;  such  reduction  may  be 
to  three-quarters  or  half  of  the  work  demanded  from  an  able- 
bodied  man.  On  an  average,  neither  men  nor  women  earn  5s.  6d. 
or  4s.  Id.  per  week  respectively ;  but  if  they  come  within  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  of  these  amounts,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  punished  for 
la2dness  or  absence  fiom  work.  Many  good  workers  earn  9s.  to 
10s.  per  week  on  the  same  task  on  which  others  can  hardly  earn 
their  food. 

Each  ration  is  valued  at  2s.  lid.  per  week,  and  employers  are 
compelled  to  feed  their  coolies  during  the  first  twelvemonth  after 
arrival,  deducting  the  above  amount  from  their  weekly  earnings. 
Children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  over  five  have  to  be  supplied 
with  half  an  adult's  ration,  but  no  charge  can  be  made  against 
the  parents  for  such  supplies.  All  coolies  working  on  an  estate 
are  supplied  with  free  house,  firewood,  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  hospital  treatment  (including  free  rations  while 
inmates). 

Taking  them  as  a  whole  they  are  a  sharp,  low,  and  immoral 
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lot ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  the  cheapest  labourers 
in  Fiji.  In  the  mills  a  considerable  reduction  of  white  labour 
has  taken  place  since  the  coolies  have  learned  to  do  the  work, 
and  perform  it  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  previous  cost. 

Some  of  these  labourers  manage  to  save  and  place  at  deposit  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  wages ;  others  save,  and  then  lend 
the  money  to  rogues  of  their  own  colour,  who  cheat  them ;  others 
again  gamble  and  lose  all  their  earnings,  to  professional  card- 
sharpers,  of  whom  there  are  many  amongst  them.  There  are  also 
men  who  can  hardly  be  made  to  earn  anything  at  all,  and  who 
spend   almost   as  much  time  in  prison   as  out  of  it.     Some 
individuals  are  so  innately  lazy,  that  they  will  seriously  injure 
themselves  bodily,  in  order  to  plead  the  excuse  of  being  tmfit  for 
work.  The  coolies  will  tell  falsehoods  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases  difficult  to  get  convictions  againsi 
them  in  the  police  coinrts.    The  usual  punishment  is  a  fine,  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  a  period  of  imprisonment  with  labour. 
The  time  of  absence  from  plantation  work  on  this  account  is 
added  to  the  time  of  indenture  and  called  **  extension  of  time." 
This  extension  the  coolie  has  a  right  to  buy  off  at  completion  of 
indenture  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  diem ;  some  men  have  two  to 
three  years'  extension  against  them,  and  have  not  completed  their 
five  years  yet. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  the  coolie  is  the  cheapest 
labourer  here,  although  he  actually  earns  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  do  in  his  own  country. 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  our  labour,  I  will 
conclude  with  pointing  out  the  planters'  principal  grievances  as 
regards  the  **  Labour  Ordinance  '*  and  its  working. 

The  coolies  imported  to  Fiji  from  Calcutta  cost  considerably 
more  than  those  imported  by  any  of  the  West  India  islands^ 
although  the  distance  is  not  half,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them 
should  therefore  be  so  much  less. 

The  Government,  although  they  have  a  medical  examiner  in 
Calcutta,  who  passes  or  rejects  the  proposed  emigrants,  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  supply  able-bodied  men.  The  same  amoimt 
has  to  be  paid  for  every  individual  between  ten  and  forty  years, 
and  the  district  medical  officer  may,  after  allotment  in  Fiji, 
reduce  a  large  number  to  three-quarters  or  half-task  men, 
without  the  Government  in.  any  way  compensating  the  employer 
for  a  loss  caused  him  by  a  Government  official. 

The   **  Indian  Immigration   Ordinance "   compels  a  planter,. 
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»ide8  providing  his  coolies  with  a  good  house,  subject  to 
ovemment  inspection  and  approval,  also  to  provide  a  suitable 
lilding,  likewise  subject  to  Government  inspection  and  approval, 
r  rise  as  a  hospital.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  a  male  and 
male  ward,  and  the  patients  are  to  be  attended  by  a  proper 
irse.  Such  regulations  may  be  reasonable  enough  where  a 
indxed  or  more  labourers  are  kept ;  but  it  is  applied  to  any 
ixnber  over  five,  and  virtually  means  prohibition  for  small 
MJxters  to  use  coolie  labour.  With  reference  to  Polynesians,  a 
38pital  is  not  compulsory,  unless  the  number  employed  is  over 
•ty. 

The  same  owner  having  several  plantations  adjoining  each 
her  is  compelled  to  have  a  hospital  in  each  of  them,  although 
Kfeients  from  any  of  his  properties  could  easily  reach  a  central 
aspital  (if  such  was  established)  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  jail  life  is  made  much  too  comfortable  for  the  prisoners,  so 
lat  punishment  by  law  has  no  deterring  influence  at  all.  A 
K>lie  who  has  been  to  prison  once  or  twice,  and  "  knows  the 
ifpes,"  gets  on  very  comfortably,  has  plenty  and  good  food,  short 
orking  hours,  and  can  generally  manage  to  get  into  the  prison 
Mipital  when  he  wants  a  holiday ;  as  he  does  not  work  sufficiently 
Burd  to  save  money  when  out  of  jail,  there  is  no  pecuniary  loss 
L  being  in.  The  Fijians,  who  all  feel  great  pride  in  a  fine  head 
!  hair,  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  having  it  cut  off ;  but  that 
.  about  the  only  objection  they  have  to  going  to  prison. 

The  inspectors  appointed  to  see  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
bour  ordinances  are  regarded  by  the  planters  as  partial  to  the 
ibourers,  and  thus  the  employers  consider  that  they  have  not 

fair  chance  of  getting  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  done  for 
le  wages  paid. 

I  have  in  the  above  remarks  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
iji  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  increase  of  many  of  the 
itablished  industries,  and  also  safe  openings  for  several  new 
oes.  The  labour  supply  might,  perhaps,  be  better  or  cheaper, 
at  it  compares  favourably  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  British 
denies  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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ROYAL    COLONIAL   INSTITUTE, 


Of 


Str  Uajestg's  |lopl  Charter  td  Inmpwatiffn. 


DATED    26th    SEPTEMBEB,   1882. 


OiCtOria^  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  fill  tO 
iDlJOnt  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting, 

Ci(Qi)0tCaS  His  Botal  Highness  Albert  Edward^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  and  His  Graoe  the  Dueb 
or  Manchester,  E.P.,  have  by  their  Petition,  humbly 
represented  to  us  that  they  are  respectively  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  established  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  called  by  Our  Boyal  Authority  the  Boyal  Colonial 
lostitate,  the  objects  of  which  Society  are  in  variooB 
ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a  place  of  Meeting. 
Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading  papers,  holding 
diflcnssions,      and    undertaking    scientific     and    other 


for  ^®'       toUo^^S' 


V 

I  ■ 
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1.  His  Botal  Highness  Albert  Edwabd,  Bbinob 
OF  WaIiES,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Makchesteb, 
and  such  other  of  Oar  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  dnly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtae  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal, 
\nitL  full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break, 
and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the 
same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold 
and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  goods  and 
chattels  whatsoever,  and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  as  effectually  for 
all  purposes  as  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
not  being  under  any  disabiUty,  might  do  in  their  re- 
spective concerns. 

2.  Clje  iRopal  Colonial  institute  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
snch  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institnte,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  tho 

c  c 
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same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  inclading  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  Honse,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  9nll  Wit  QO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  '(otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the  annnal 
value  aforesaid. 

3.  Cbcrc  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  CbcrS  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Boyal  Highness  Albert  Edwabd,  Pbinob 

OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 

and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 

Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 

first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue   such 

until    an   election  of   Officers    is  made    under    these 
presents. 
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6.  3  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institnte 
shall  be  held  once  m  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may  be 
adjonmed  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
Allowing  purposes,  or  any  of  them : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer^  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rulee 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  afiairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  C|)C  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Bleetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
cr  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  C{)C  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
mconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  CbC  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
Che  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Inntitute,  and 
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General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Onr 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Oar  Beakn,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

Sn  ^OttncSlS  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

^JSAtXiZ%%  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Beign. 

15s  ^^  ^ayests'is  CommanD. 


CARDEW. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Felloim.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  componnded  for  life.) 


a^L?!  RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 

Abbaham,  Auoustvs  B.,  Reform  Cluh,  Fall  Mall^  S.W. 

fAcLAUD,  Oaptaik   Willum   a.  D.,  B.N.,  Broad  Sireei,  Oxford;  aud 

Junior  United  Service  Cluh,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 
fADAM,  Sib  Chablkb  B.,  Babt.,  3,  New  Square^  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. ;  and 

Mair-Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 
Adams,  Habbt,  cJo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  1,  Bank  BuildingSf  E.C. 
Adax9,  Jambs,  9,  Oraceehwreh  Street j  E.C. 
Adavson,  James  Douglas,  Rottingdean,  Brighton. 
Addeblbt,  Sib  Augustus  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Lodge^  Effingham,  Leatherhead. 
AoLEB,  IsiDOB  Henbt,  39,  Invemess  Terrace,  Bayswafer,  W. ;  and  15, 

Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Agg-Gabdneb,  J.  T.,  M.P.,  Carlton  Cluh,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
Agius,  Edwabd  T.,  101,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C;  and  MdUa. 
ArrcHisoN,  David,  5,  Femhridge  Square^  BaysxoaJter,  W. 
AiTKEN,  Alexandeb  M.,  3,  Temple  Gardens,  E.  C. 
Alcock,  John,  111,  Cambridge  Oa/rdens,  North  Kentin<fton,  W, 
f  Aldenhoven,  Joseph  Fbank,  St.  Dunstan's  Buildings,  St.  Dunstan's 

Hill,  B.C. 
Alexandeb,  James,  14»  Astwood  Roadj  South  Kensington,  S.  TF. 
Algeb,  John,  6,  Olendmoer  Flace,  S.W. 
Allan,  John,  5,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
Allen,  Ohables  H.,  17,  Well  TTaZfe,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Allpobt,  W.  M.,  63,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Allsup,  William  James,  F.B.A.S.,  14,  Finshury  Circus,  E.C. 
Andbbson,  a.  W.,  Oriental  Cluh,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
f  Andxbson,  Edwabd  B.,  The  British  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  and 

Agency  Company  (Limited),  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
Akdbbson,  Sib  James,  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  Winchester 

House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Akdbbson,  James,  Aylesford  House,  WimUedon. 

Akdebson,  James  H.,  37,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Russettin^s, 
I         Streatham,  8.  W. 


1872 
1886 

1886 

1885 
;  1889 
1889 
1874 
1886 

1888 
»  1887 
1879 
1879 
1886 
1886 

i  1878 
1882 
1888 
1869 
1880 
3  1886 
'  1879 
1876 

1884 

1888 
S  1886 
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368    BiRB,  £.  G.,  76,  Hollafnd  Park,  Kensingtoriy  W. 

383    liAE&ATT,  Walter,  Netley  Ahhey,  Hants. 

J88    fiAR|iT,  James,  Tezpor^  Worthing;  and  110,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 

)87    Baxter,  Alexander  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2,  King  William 

Street,  E.C. 
)84    Baxter,  Charles  E.,  24,  Ryder  Street,  S.W, 

^8S    Bazley,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 
)85    Beadon,  Robert  J.,  29,  Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon. 
J79    Bbalet,  Samuel,  20,  Pembridgc  Gardens,  W. 
(90    Bean,  Edwin,  B.A.  Oxon.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  South  Walci*,  64,  Old 

Broad  Street,  E.C. 
\8S    tBsANET,   Hon.   James   George,   M.D.,   M.L.C.,    Collins  Street   East, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
190    Bears,  Samuel  Prater,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Noncich. 
too    Beauchamp,  Henry  Herron,  146,  Cmmcell  Road,  S.W. 
186    Beauchamp,  Horatio,  2,  Phillimore  Place,  W. 
184    Bbuwell,  Commander  E.  P.,  K.K.,  Rushet  House,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
176    Bebton,  Henry  C.  (Ag^nt- General  for  British  Colnmbia),  2,  Adamson 

Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.,  and  33,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
189    Beoo,  F.  Faitbfull,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
182    Belcher,  Bey.  Brymer,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Hawkhurst. 
83    Belyield,  Herbert,  Strand,  Bidefcrd,  North  DevMi. 
l79    fBBLL,  D.  W.,  Woodberry  House,  Woodberry  Down,  N. ;    and  14,  Milton 

Street,  E.C. 
88    Bell,  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  K.C.M.G.,  G.B.  (Agent- General  for  New 

Zealand),  13.  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

85  Bell,  H.  T.  Mackenzie,  F.B.S.L.,  Elmstead,  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
•78    Bell,  John,  13,  Fer^hurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

86  tBELL,  Thomas,  14,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

90  Bell,  Thomas,  15,  Upper  Park  Road,  Haveratock  Hill,  N.W. 

88  Bell,  Major  William  Morrison,  40,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

74  Benjamin,  Louis  Alfred,  114,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

86  fBiNSON,  Arthur  H.,  62,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

87  BsBBT,  Sir  Graham,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  15,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

83  Bethbll,  Charles,   EUesmere   House,  Saroldstone  Road,   South    Ken- 

sington, S.W. 

88  Bbthell,  Commander  G.  B.,  B.N.,  M.P.,  43,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. ; 

and  Rise,  Holdemess,  Yorkshire. 

84  Bbtan,  Francis  Augustus,  59,  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

81    Bbyan,  William  Armine,  City  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

36    Bewick,  Thomas  J.,  Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C 

36    BiDDiscoMBE,  J.   R.,   Messrs.   Sanderson,   Bros.   8f    Co.,   Limited,    101, 

Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
35    Bill,  Charles,  J.P.,  Farley  Hall,  near  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 
19    Billinghurst,  H.  F.,  London  ^y  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
S8    Bibch,  Sir  Arthur  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,   Burlington  Gar- 

den9,  W. 
f8    Bmchofp,  Charles,  23,  Westhoume  Square,  W. 
""    ^'^ZJUnti  Subobon-Major  Wm.  Galt,  2,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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1878 

1890 

1874 
1884 

1881 
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1888 
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1888 

>  1877 
1876 
1887 
1884 

1889 
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1885 

1871 

1886 

1890 

d   188S 

1890 


1889 


Brockl£hue8t,  Edward,  J.P^  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate. 

Bbodribb,  Kkmric   £.,  care  of  Bank  of  AvttraUuia,  4,  Threadneedl& 

Strtet,  B.C. 
Bbodziak,  a.,  27,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  VaUy  W. ;  and  8,  Woot 

Exchange,  E,C. 
Bbogdkn,  Jaxks,  Seahank  House,  Porthcawl,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorgan^ 

ehire, 
Brooke,  Hajor-Gkneral  Edward,  E.E.,  65,  Wynnstay  Gardens,  W, ; 

amd  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
tBROOKEs,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane, 

Clapham,  8.W. 
Brooks,  Henrt,  Mount  Grove,  GreenhUl  Road,  Hampstead,  N,W, 
fBROOKB,  Herbert^  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. ;  and  St.  Peter's  Chamhers, 

Comhill,  E.G. 
Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E,C, 
Brooks,  Sir  William  CuNLiFFE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  5,  Qrosvenor  Square,  W.; 

and  Forest  of  Glen-Tana,  Aboyne,  N,B, 
Browjt,  Alfred  H.,  St,  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Twnbridge  WeJU^ 
Brown,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  15,  Haverstock  Hill,  N,W. 
Brown,  Arthur,  St,  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  TurAridge  Wdls. 
Brown,  Charles,  185,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Brown,  George,  London  and  South  African  Exploration  Co,,  Limited, 

19,  Finsbury  Circus,  E,C. ;  and  Brentwood, 
Brown,  J.  Drtsdale,  Walsingham  House,  Piccadilly,  W 
Brown,  Oswald,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
Brown,  Thomas,  57i  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow, 
Brown,  Thomas,  47,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

Browne,  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman,  Westacres,  Newcastle'Cn-Tyne. 
Browne,  Hutchinson  H.,  J.P.,  Moor  Close,  Binfield,  B'trks. 
Browne,  John  UaRRIS,  Lauriston,  Hollington  Park,  St,  Leonards-on-Soa, 
Browne,  W.  A.,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
fBROWNE,  W.  J.,  Buckland  FiUeigh,  Highampton^  North  Devon, 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  8,W» 
Browning,  S.  B.,  101,  Gltmcester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Bruce,  J.,  79,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Bruce,  Wm.  Duff,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  17,  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs,  Goldsbrough,  M<rrt  Sf  Co.,  149,  Leademhall 

Street,  E.C. 
Buchanan,  Jambs,  20,  Bucklerslury,  E.C, 
Bull,  Henry,  Drove,  Chichester, 

Bunch,  Bobert  Staunton,  The  Cottage,  Clay  gate,  nr,  Eshcr, 
Burgess,    Edward    J.,    Pittville   House,    40,    St,  James's  Road,  Bm- 

ton,S,W. 
Burgotne,  Peter  B.,  6,  Doicgate  Hill,  E,C. 
Burke,  H.  Fabnham,  Heraldh'  College,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C, 
Burn,  Matthew  James,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Burnie,  Alfred,  12,  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N. 

Burt,  Frederick,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 
Burt,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  K.C.M.G.,  65,  Prince's  Gate,  S,W. 
BusflELL,  Thomas,  73,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
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84  Christmas,  Harry  Williav,  42n,  Bluouinhunj  Square,  ir.C. 

85  Ghumlet,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clement's  Lane,  K.C, 
81    Churchill,  Charles,  Wcyhridye  Parky  Surrey. 

81  Churchill,  John  Fleming,  C.E.,  Rockland,  Valley  Road,  Streatham,  >S'.ir.; 
and  Constitutional  Cluh,  W.C. 

88  Clark,  Alfred  A.,  Severn  Lodge,  Addi^ton  Road,  W, 
78    Clark,  Charles,  20,  Belmont  Park,  Zee,  Kent. 

68  Clarke,  Lieut.. General  Sir  Andrew,  B.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.» 
52,  Portland  Place,  W,;  and  United  Service  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 

84  f Clarke,  Henry,  Cannon  Hall,  Hamptftead,  N,W, ;  and  17,  Qracechurch 
Street,  E.C, 

76    tCLARKE,  Hyde,  32,  St,  George's  Square,  S.W. 

86  Clarke,  Percy,  LL.B.,  College  Hill  Chamhern,  K.C. 

89  fCLARKE,  Strachan  C,  Croydon  Lodge,  Croydon. 

86    Clarksox,  J.   Booth,  L.B.C.P.,    &o.   (Sargeon  Superintendent  H.M. 
Gk)vemment  Emigration  Servico),  Royal  Tltames  Yacht  Club,  Albe- 
marle Street,  W. 
182    fCLARKsON,  J.  Stewart,  cjo  J.  B.  Loridan,  Bitq.,  Croydon,  Queensland. 
86    Clayton,  Beginald  B.  B.,  104,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensingt<yn,  W. 
(77    Clench,  Frederick,  M.I.M.E.,  Messrs.  Robey  ^  Co.,  Lincoln. 
■68    Clifford,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Hatherton  Hall,  Cannock,  Staffordshire. 
t74    Clobte,  Lawrjence  Woodbine,  24,  Pont  Street,  S.W. ;  and  1,  Drapers 
Gardens,  E.C. 
Clowes,  William  C.  K.,  29,  Sarctvood  Square,  N.W.;  and  Duke  Street, 
Stamford  Street,  S.E. 
81    Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  34,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
(79    Cocks,  Reginald  T.,  29,  Stanhope  Gardens,  Qtieen's  Gate,  S.W, 

tCoHEX,  Nathaniel  L.,  3,  Devonshire  Place,   W.;    ani  Round  Oak^ 

Bngle/leld  Green,  Surrey. 
GoHN,  Maurice,  24,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsize  Park,  N.W, 
Cole,  Charles,  "Tregenna,**  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
185    Coles,  William  B.  E.,  1,  Adelaide  Buildingif,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
181  I  CoLLEY,  Charles  C,  4,  Lombard  Court,  E.C. 
Collier,  Hbnry,  42,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
)87    CoLLisoN,  Henry  Clerke,  Weybridge,  Surrey;  and  National  Club,  1, 
Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 
tCoLLUM,  Rev.  Hugh  Bobert,  M.B.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage,  LeigJ ,. 
Tonbridge,  Kent. 
)86    OoLLYNS,  William  Bridge,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
J87    CoLLYNS,  William  Bridge,  Jun.,  Amtfralian  Wine  Importers'  Co.,  Limited, 
2,  EaM  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
CoLMBR,  Joseph  G.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commissioner  for  Canada)^ 
17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
872    CoLOKB,  Sir  John  C.  R.,K.C.M.G.,  'M..P.,Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Co.Kerry^ 
Ireland;  75,  Bclgrave  Road,S.W. ;  and  Carlton  Club,Pall  MaU,  S.W, 
880    Combermere,   The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,    Comberm^re  Abbey,  Whit- 
church, Salop;  and  Carlton  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
876    COODE,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  35,  Norfolk  8q\iare,  W.;  and  9,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 
OOODE,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,  19,  Frceland  R/jad,  Ealing,  W, 
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CcBBiE,  Sib  Dox*ld,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  13,  Hyde  Park  Place,  IT. 
tCcBTls,  SnycEB  H.,  Totteridge  Jfotue,  Herts. 

18W    D*  Costa,  D.  0.,  Vf,  Warnnglaa  Creiceitl,  IfaUo  Hill,  W. 

DiLOElT  J'gj^  Pari  Ttrraee,  Hyde  Pari,  W. 

1884    DittoK,  t«,  M.A.,  C.M.Gt  T/.e  Cioi-fw.,  ITindior. 

''  Tmiekenham  Port,  S.tr.j  ond  2, 

C. 
Dakoab,  V.  H.,  t^Aui-af,  n»peian(J  fioorf,  EaUny,  W.  j  and  7,  Fenchurch 
Btrmt,  E.C. 

jAVta  Lboitt,  Unittd  Seraice  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  a,  IT. 
Daibt,  H.  J.  B.,  Contenaliat  Cluh,  St.  Miueg't  Street,  8.W. 
IVAbci,  TVlLLiiK  Ksox,  Stanmnre  Ilnll.  S'nniitore. 
DiOB«»«T,  Gb-vbul  Sib  H.  C.  B,  G.C.B.,  O^terley  Lodje,  Sprinj  Orott, 

Hbnbt,  48,  Comicnll  Canleiu,  S.B",  ,-  and  Dawn. 

W.,  132,  (3««.i'«0n/r.  S.Tl'. 
SP       11..  Pari.  So«tl>port ,  49,  TJic  litany, 

7lj  Broii.i  Sfrfpf  /ri-niif,  £.C. 
i  16,  BiaufoH  aardcTu,  S.TT.;  and  ConwrrofiVt 

lirtel.S.W. 

Knyreton  Hoad,  Boumenvnith. 

tDATiON  \'^  Sqliart,  W. 

DiTsox,  Jiiii«  W.,  25,  Ca»(I«  /fill  Jt-anu*.  Folkutone. 

Dawson,   John  Dufk,  IFoi^Woo  Ploee,  S,  H', 

Dbaei,  F,  D.,  19,  Cohman  Street,  B.C. 

Dra«,  HI^Kr  Bruttos,  The  Ham,  Wantajt,  BerU;  and  10,  Coleman 

BiTcet,  E.C. 
Dkbrxbau,  Fhans,  F.S.S.,  2G,  L'ppcr  J/am.Yton  Terrace,  N.W. 
De  CotTAE,  llENBY  A.,  24,  Paloce  Oordfmt  Tfrrocf,  ir. 
DErrELL,  G  ,  llolmbrook,  Tiinhiidje  K'elh. 

D"  LissA,  (efi(r<c/  Williin,  E.C. ;  and  Maidenhead 

Court 
Dbuiiqe,  Kdwabd  T.,  17,  S/.  JT*rpn'«  T/om,  E.C. 
DSKBlOlf.  ThK  RlOHT   HOK.  2,    CroilHwd   7fouw»,  5ou(\ 


lS8i 

a    1B81 

1881 


1880 

1899 

S    1883 


■   tD 


M.O.,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.;  amiJIor 


Db  Pass,  Alebed,  The  Latun,  ChicheMcr  Band,  Craydon. 
De  Bicti,  J.  U.,  S(.  ^  ,S.ir. ;  and  Himpio^  Court. 

De  Satok,  Henbi,  H  and  Kefcnii  Chih,  S.IV. 

De  Sato*,  Oscar,  Bridge  Ka«,  Can Jerim r;/ ;   and  Junior  Cui-Hon  Ciii6 

PndifaH,  S.ir. 

■'   C.  E.,  Tarcrham  Uoiioc.  m-^lrrn  P-rade,  South^ca. 
DinBBLL,  W.  T.,  City  Liberal  avb.  Walhrofl.;  K.C. 
DiBLBT,  Gboboe,  10,  Viir.j  Sirft,  St.  .Ifoiy  Atc,  E.C. 
tDlCK,  GaVIK   GEBUEtl,,    Quecnsln:ul     ci-ircrnmtnl    Ofce     1      ricfnria 

atrt^  S.W.  '      ' 
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tBDWiBDM,  T.  DTEi,  5,  Byda  Park  Oale,  3.  If. 

tELDBB,  FaCDRBicK,  2,  Vtwr^aCi  Etrmt  Buildingi,  E.C. 

tSLDlR,  Tbohas  Edwa-BD,  Aavanno,  i^yndhurst  6rani«iu,   HampsEcad, 

N.W.i  and  7,  5(.  fi(I<n'«  Plaee,  E.C. 
tELDBB,  Wv.  Qbosoe,  7,  St.  Jfslen'i  f  laee,  £.C. 
Btuon,  Qbobdb  BosiKMiit,  U^B.C.B.E.,  Fandennif,  Btvlalt.  HiU,  Upptr 

Norwood,  8.E. 
Elwbu,  William  Ebkbst,  Eait  Lodge,  Surron-an-7Vni(. 
SicauHEABT,  J.  6.  D.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancatter,  Lanauttr  Place,  W.C. 
EuiLoh,  fi.  C,  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton-on-Tltamet. 
EbbIKOTon,  Bib  GiOSDI,  BkRT.,  Eef arm  Club,  Pali  Mall,  3. if. 
Etams.J.  Oabbibt,  B.A.  (Onm),  109,  Lancatler  Gate,  W. 
tETB«,  Cbablb*  Warbikoton,  C.M.O.,  l,F*n  Court,  FamclaiTch  Slrtet,  E.C, 
BtiMK,   EowiBu,     BUiewood  Park,   Caferham,  WarUmghaM    BtiUioa, 

BwABT,  John,  Meara.  James  ilarritan,  ^  Co.,  4,  FenehitTdi  Strttt,  E.C. 
SlTBK,  JoBN  Alelakder,  11,  BunhUl  Sow,  E.C. 

Fabbi,  Cbables  Maohici,  13,  Coura  du  30  JuiUet,  Bordeaux. 

Fa:bclodoh,  B.  A.,  14,  Bunhill  Rov:,  E.C. 

FiiBCLOUOH,  William,  Bant  of  7ictoria,2S,  Clementa  Lane,  B.C. 

tFAlBJAS,  B.  Boss,  6,  Princes  Ga(e,  8.W. 

tFjUBrAi,  Bias-Adiiibal  HiNBT,  C.B.,  65,  Eatoa  Sqaare,  8.W.;   and 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
fFAiBTAX,  J.  MACKEinii,  6,  Frin^ei  Oait,  B.W. 
Faibbbad,  Fbbkbbick  S.,  a,  BUmfUld  Road,  Jfaida  Vale,  W. 
Faua,  HbBBT,  U.I|]Bt.C.B.,  2,  Grtal  t^utrni  Street,  WtMtminettr,  B.W. 
FULOH,  T.  P.,  39,  Aakbun  Place,  Boulh  Keneington,  8.W. 
FaNB,  Editaid,  FwUbcIe  Hall,  anmtham. 
Fabkbb,  Jambi,  6,  Porchetter  Gate,  Hyde  Pari,  IT. 
^Fabheb,  W.  Hatnabd,  is,  Bina  OanUiu,  fioutA  K«ntington,  B.W. 
Fabbeb,  Sib  Wicliah  Jahks,  Bandhtirtt  Lodge,  Wolciajham ;  and  IB, 

npp*r  Brook  Btreet,  W. 
Fawbi,  Biv.  J.  A.,  4,  Roland  Mansioni,  Rotary  Oardena,  B.W, 
tFBABOir,    FbID»?ick,  The  Cottage,  Tapioic 
FaU)HBiiI,  Isaac,  4,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Baysioater,  W. 
Fbli^  Abthdb,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Fbllows,  Jahkh  I.  (Agent- General  for  New  Bniiuwiok),  56,  Holborn 

Viaduct,  E.C. ;  and  SazonHall,  Palace  Court,  KentingUm  Oardeiit,  W. 
Fbbabd,  B.  a.,  67,  Pevemey  Road,  Bt.  Leonardt-oii-Bea. 
FBBavisoN,  The  Bioht  Hon.  Sib  Jabri,  BABT.,H.P.,G.O.a.I.,  K.C.H.G., 

O.I.B.,  «B,  Tedworlh  Square,  CheUea,  S.W.)  CarltonClubi  andKU. 

ktrran,  N.B. 
Fbbhau,  HiifRT  S.,  15,  Coleman  BIreel,  E.C. 
Tm,  QbobSB  B.,  11,  Palace  Oardem  Terrace,  W. 

FiNCB-HAnoK,THKHoH.STOHNOiiT,)niife'>Criii,$f.Jai>i«a'(Sfrrer,S.ir. 
FiKDLAT,  GBOtSR  Janrs.GI,  St.  Mary  Axe,  B.C. 
FlKLAT,  OoLiN  Cahfbell,  CaalU  Toward,  Argyltehire,  N.B. 
FlBSBBACB,  BOBBBT  Tasvbb,  Conservative  Club,  Si.  Jomu'l  S<ree(,  S.  W, 
TUBBB,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Opcott  Aveael,  Higham^teti,  Korth  Dwon, 
D  D 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1888 

1883 

420  1883 

1883 

1889 

1884 

1878 
425  1883 
1889 
1889 
1876 

1868 

430  1883 

1890 

1888 

1883 
1886 

435  1888 
1881 

1890 
1870 

1886 
440  1868 
1872 
1889 
1883 
18Q1 
445  1881 

1882 
1888 
1869 

1885 

450  1889 
1882 
1879 
1889 
1884 

455  1889 
1884 
1883 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Flack,  T.  Sutton,  Stanley  House,  AHeyn  Parh,  West  Dulwieh,  8J6. ;  ami 

2,  Royal  Exchcaige  BuildingSf  B.C. 
Flatau,  Jacob,  26,  Ropemaker  Street,  B.C. 
Flvtchkb,  H.,  14,  The  Paragon,  Blaekheaih,  8.B, 
Flood-Page,  Majob  8.,  TynvxUd,  West  HiU,  Sydenham,  8.B, 
Flowir,  Ernest  E.,  14,  Prince  of  WaJLee  Terrae€,  Kenwtkgton  Palace,  W. 
Flux,  William,  17,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W, ;  and  6,  Lime 

Street,  B.C. 
FoLKARD,  Akthvb,  Thatched  House  Club,  86,  SL  James's  Street,  8.W, 
FoLLBTT,  Charles  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.,  Fairkyts,  Homchwrch,  Romford, 
Ford,  Lewis  Peter,  ShorUaTids  House,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
FoRLONO,  Commander  Charles  A.,B.N.,HJkf.£f.  **Aetwe,**  Portsmouth, 
FoRSTER,  Anthony,  6,  Anglesea  Terrace,  Qensing  Cfardens,  St.  Loonarde^ 

on-Sea, 
FoRTEscuE,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9,  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
FosBERY,  Major  William  T.  £.,  The  Castle  Parle,  WoAnvick. 
Fowlie,  William,  66,  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C, 

FoxTON,  J.  Greenlaw,  F.B.G.S.A.,  68,  Baron's  Court  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington, W, 
Francis,  H.  B.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 
Franckeiss,  John  F.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Ai>enue,  W.C 
Fraser,  Angus,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  26,  Cockspur  Street,  8.W, 
Fraser,  Donald,  Tickford  Park,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks ;  and  Orchard 

Street,  Ipstoich, 
f  Fraser,  William,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
tFREELAND,  HUMPHRY  W.,  16,  Su^olk  Street,  S,W,s   Athenesum   Clubf 

and  Chichester, 
Fremantlb,  MajoiuGeneral  Arthur  Lyon,  C.B.,  82,  Cado^an  Plac9,B,W,, 
Freshfield,  William  D.,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  B,C, 
*Froudb,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  6,  Onslow  Gardens,  8.W, 
Fuller,  Edmund  F.  B.,  1,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W» 
Fuller,  W.  W.,  6,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W. 

Fulton,Capt.John,B.N.B.,26,  Upper  PhiQUnore  Cha^dens,  Kensington,W, 
Fters,  Lieut.- General  Sir  William  A.,  K.C.B.,  19,  Onslow  Gardens,  8,W, 

tGALBRAiTH,  Datid  Stewart,  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W* 

Galsworthy,  John,  8,  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 

fGALTON,  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  12,  Chester  Street,  Grosvenor 

Place,  8.W, 
Game,  Jambs  Aylward,  Teeda  Grange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;  and  3, 

Eastcheap,  E,C. 
Gammidge,  Henby,  Standa/rd  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clement's  Lane,  E,C^ 
fGABDiNER,  William,  Rockshaio,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
fGARDNEB,  Stkwabt,  7,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W, 
Gabdyne,  Jambs  W.  B.,  Middleton,  Arbroath,  N.B, 
Garrick,  Sir  Jambs  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  88,  CourtfiM  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S.W, 
Gawthrop,  Arnold  E.,  Reuter^s  Telegram  Company,  24,  Old  Jewry,  E,C. 
fGBDYB,  C.  TowNSBND,  17,  Oraven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Gibbebd,  Jambs,  28,  Milton  Sired,  B,0, 
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T«rof 

1876  I  GiBBB,  B.  H.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanovtr  Sguare,  17. 
UBS  I  fGiFnif,  BoBKET,  M,  Tf. 

1879     GiLCHurr,  Jihes,  4,  Park,  W. 

188S  .  tOiLCBBiST,  WicuAH  OswiLD,  200,  Quon't  Oale,  S.IK. 
1B89  I  OiLL,  JoBH        1^ 

1881   j  OOLHFIB, 

1ST6  I  QtLLurnt, 

"«'  ®e  33(«a  IT. 

1889  .  QiBDWOOD,  s       ^  Manche^ler 
1888  :  GiraoRKB,  Willux, 

1881  I  GuitTIBLD,  QSOBGK,  Halt  StftB. 
1887      GURTILLI,  EBM3T,  114, 

1889'  Oardeiu,  a.W. 

1885  Chuhire. 

1887  Qmlbn,  ^^P!  is,  OU  Quebec  Strtel,  W. 
1088     GODBT,  HiCflABI,  J.,  core  ^  Jf^grs.  Joha«tn    .j"   ^H.uy,  14,  finibiiry 

Ciretu,  E.C. 

1888  '  t  OoD«BT,  lUmoHD  (lain  of  Ceylon),  79,  CorahiU.  B.C. ;  and  Bnrcoll, 

1869    GoMOK,  Gbokob  B.,  Kemington  Pala>:e  Uantiont,  Keiuinglon,  W. 

1890  GOLDBS,  Gtorge'f  R^d,  Regent' i  Park.N.W.;  and  SI. 
j                                             Telegraph  Btreel,  E.C. 

1882  -XBBAL  Walteb  T.,  M.F.,  22,  Hertford  Strtei, 

1866  :  G.,  P.ILG.S.,  J'linior  Jc^ncBum  Club,  Piccuililly,  TV. 

187C  : 

1886  t  QoBDOH,  Geobob  W.,  The  21. 
1869  !  QoscHBK,  The  Bight  Hon.  ^3       ?JiSi          Portland  Plate,  W. 
1886  '  QowiXB,  1,0018  F.,  60, 

188S    Obikik,  ,  of  West  African  Banl,  Laiijthom  Hou-e, 

;  Ctplhall  Avenue,  E.C. 


1884  .  QWBAM, 

IVavri;«r-'  CUib.  PM  Mali.  S.W. 

1886    Qkaram, 

SRS                     8.W. 

1881      QBiHiM, 

mm      w. 

1880    Obuakb, 

^SS-TT. 

1868  1 

Street,  E.C. 

18861 

Oiad,  Betigalum,  Sent 

18S4;aBi»T, 

1888  1  Gbint, 

View,  97,  The  Qrove,  Eal 

GuKmiE,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Bail,  K.Q.,  20,  Charlca  Slrei 

Square,  W.;  and  Walmer  ComIIc,  Deal. 

,  South  Wales. 
31,    Great   St.    ifel«ii'ii, 
g^  Street,  W. 

Gbat,  Hbkbi  F.,  HilUidn,  TiJuAurij,  Bath, 
Grat,  Bobibt  j.,  27,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
tOBIATBBAD,  J*«,  H.,  C.B.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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of 
Election. 

5«>  1874 
1888 

1881 

1888 

1876 

SOS  1868 

1879 
1882 

1889 
510  1884 
1876 
1887 
1886 
1886 
5  IS  1879 
1886 

1885 
1874 

1885 
520  1887 


1885 
1887 

1876 

1887 

525  1882 

1888 

1876 

1885 

1889 

530  1884 

1888 
1886 

1890 

1886 

53S  1886 

1885 


Royal  CoUniial  Institute. 

Gbkex,  George,  Qlanton  House,  Flyd&nham  Rise,  8.S. 

Gkeen,  Major- General  Sir  Henry,  K.O.S.I.,  C.6.,  93,  Bel^rave  Rood, 

8.W. 
fGREEN,  Morton,  J.  P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzhurgf  Natal, 
Green,  W.  S.  Sebright,  7,  Mill  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Greene,  Frederick,  25,  Oourtficld  Road,  South  Kensington,  8.W, 
Gregory,  Sir  Charles  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  2,  Delahay  Street,  Weitmintter, 

S.W. 
Greio,  Henry  Alfred,  The  Eaves,  Lessness  Heath,  Kent. 
Greswell,    Bev.    William    H.    P.,    MJL.,    Dodington   Rectory,   near 

Bridgwater,  Somerset, 
Gretton,  Captain  George  LeM.,  64,  Per?uim  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
tGREY,  The  Hon.  Albert  H.  G.,  Dorchester  House^  Park  Lane,  W. 
Gribble,  George  J.,  25,  Hans  Place,  S.W, 

Griffith,  W.  Downes,  4,  Bramham  Gardens,  Wetherhy  Road,  S.W, 
Griffiths,  William,  Park  House,  Park  drove,  Cardiff, 
Grimaldi,  Wynford  6.,  Hathewolden  Orange,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent, 
Grimes,  James  Watts,  Knapton  Hall,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk, 
GuiLLEMARD,  ARTHUR  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 
G  WILLI  AM,  Bev.  S.  Thorn,  Deerhurst,  Teickeshury ;   and  National  Con^ 

servative  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
GwYN,  Walter  J.,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. ;  and  51,  Belsize  Road,  N.W, 
GwYNNE,  Francis  A.,  36,  Brunswick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Royal 

Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
GwYNNE,  John,  Kenton  Orange,  The  Hyde,  N.W.;  and  89,  Cannon  Street, 

B.C. 
GwYTHBR,  J.  Howard.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  ^c,  Hatton    Court, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Haddon,  John,  3,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Haigh,    Lieut.  Francis   £.,  B.N.,   F.B.G.S.,  15,   Buckingham  SirMt, 

Adeljpht,  W.C, 
Haliburton,  Sir  Arthur  L.,  E.C.B.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  CharUs 

Street,  S.W. 
*Halse,  George,  15,  Clarendon  Rood,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Halswell,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Oate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Hamilton,  John  James,  7,  Barkston  Oardens,  EarVs  Court,  S.W.;  and 

17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  110,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Finoland,  Heathside,  Wilmington,  near  Dar^ford, 
Hanham,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers,  61,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C;    and  Elmhyst, 

Bickley,  Kent. 
Harding,  Edward  E.,  80,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C, 
Hardwicke,  Edward  Arthur,  L.B.C.P.,  Ac,  22,  Nev9man  Street,  W,; 

and  St.  Oeorge*s  Club^  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Harnett,  Bichard,  New  Park,  Moville,  co.  Donegal,  Ireland. 
Harper,  Gerald  S.,  M.D.,  4,  Curzon  Street,  May  fair,  W, 
Harris,  Frank,  34,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Harris,  Sir  George  D.,  32,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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tHAEBis,  Wolf,  197,  QhmiCb  Gate,  8,W. 

HABBI80N,  Arthur,  L.B.G.P.,  3,  WiUiarM<m  Road,  Brincliffe,  Sheffield. 

f  Harbisox,  Major-general  Sir  Bichard,  B.E.,  K.C.B.,  G.M.G.,  Oovem- 

ment  House,  Devonport. 
Harrold,  Leonard  Frederick,  29,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Harrt,  Captain  Thomas  Bow,  10,  Barwom  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Conwoall. 
Haetington,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  or,  M.P.,  Devcnshire  Hovtse, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
Harvet,  T.  Morgan,  1,  Oresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.O. 
Harwood,  Joseph,  Chestnut  Bank,  Kingston'On'Thames, 
tHASLAM,  Balph  E.,  9,  Westcliffe  Road,  Southport. 
Hatberton,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  C.M.G.,  Teddesley,    Penkridge, 

Staffordshire. 
Hawkins,  Montague,  14,  ClemerU*s  Iwi,  W.C. 
Hawthorn,  James  Krnyon,  Qlenholme,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streaiham 

HiU,  S.W. ;  and  3,  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill,  E.C. 
Hatward,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 
Hralet,  Edward  C,  86,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
fHEAP,  Balph,  1,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Heaton,   J.  Hennieer,  M.P.,  86,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. ;  Carlton  Club, 

PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Hbdgman,  W.  James,  The  Firs,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Hbgan,  Charles  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Heltar, F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
Hbmmant,  William,  East  Neuk,  Blaekheath,  S.E. 
HEMRiquES,  Alfred  G.,  9,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Brighton. 
HENBiquES,  Fbedk.  G.,  19,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Henbt,  John,  St.  Kilda,  Bethune  Road,  Anihurst  Park,  N. 
Hbnwood,  Paul,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 
Hepbubn,  Andbew,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
Hebiot,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  A.  Mackat,  B.M.L.I.,  Forton  Barracks, 

Qosport. 
Hebon,  Arthub  a.,  Allonby  House,  Brondesbury  Road,  Kilbum,  N.W. 
Hebbino,  Bey.  A.  Sttleman,  M.A.,  45,  CoUbrooke  Row,  N. 
HsBZ,  MoBBis,  German  Athen(mi,m,  93, Mortimer  Stre€t,W.i  and  Dashwood 

House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hesse,   F.  E.   (Seoretaxy,    Eastern   EztoDsioii,   &o.,   Tel^grapli   Co., 

Limited),  Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hewitt,  Alfred,  26,  LoMcaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  Garriek  Club,  W.C, 
Hicks,  H.  M.,  38,  Broadhurst  Gardens,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and 

20,  King  Edward  Street,  E.C. 
Hill,  Charles  Fitzhenry,  The  Wintons,  Bayham  Road,  Sevenoaks. 
fHiLL,  James  A.,  1,  Barkston  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
tHiLL,  Pearson,  6,  Pemhridge  Squ^ire,  Bayswater,  W. 
"Hill,  Sampson,  Woodstock  VUla,  London  Road,  Enfield, 
tHiLL,  Sidney,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 
I  Hill,  Colonel  Sir  Stephen  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  72,  Sutherland  Avenue, 
I         Maida  Vale,  W. 

"■■toon,  C.  Shibreff  B.,  79,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
•n,  T.  Almond,  1,  Garden  Court,  Temtle,  E.C. 
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Ingram,  W.  J.,  198,  Strand,  W,0. 

loNiDBS,  Alxz.  Oonstantinb,  Jun.,  84,  PorchegUr  Terrace,  HydsPark,  W» 

Ievink,  Thomas  W.,  Messrs,  Dyer  Sf  Dyer,  CoUege  HUZ  Chambers,  E.C, ; 

and  8t.  Mary's  Lodge,  Weyhridge. 
Ibtiko,  Snt  Henry  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  10,  Trinity  Orescent,  Folkestone;  and 

Reform  Club,  PaU  MaU,  8,  W. 
Irvin,  Dkputt-Surokon-Gbnbral  G.  Graybs,  M3.  (Pri]ioip«l  Medical 

Officer,  North  BritiBh  Forces),  1,  Cambridge  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Isaacs,  Hichabl  Babzr,  28,  Cambridge  Road,  KUbum,  N.W. 
Iyks^  Bxy.  Gxorob  8.,  Tunstead  Vicarage,  Norwich. 

t Jackson,  Jambs,  17,  Keruington  Court,  W. 

fjACKsoN,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31, 

LomJ}ard  Street,  E.C, 
Jagomb,  Frxdk.  Chas^  61,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
Jacoub,  Sbginald  B.,  61,  Moorgatc  Street,  E,0» 
Jamixson,  T.  Bushbt,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Sqttare,  fif.TT. 
fjAMiBSON,  William,  Halsdon,  DoUon^  Devon, 

Jbffebts,  Edward  Hambr,  A.  Inst.  O.S.,  HawkhiUs,  Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds, 
Jbnninos,  Gboeob  R,,  West  Dene,  Streatham,^S,W, ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 

Road,  SJ!. 
Jbnninos,  Matthew,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Jbphson,  a.  J.  Mountbnbt,  86,  Portland  PlaeSf  W* 
Jertois,  Lieut.-Geneeal  Sir  William  F.  Drummokd,  B.E.,  G.G.M.G., 

G.B.,  CuffneUSf  near  Lyndhurtt, 
Johnson*  Lt.-Gbnbral  Sir  Allen  B.,  K.G.B.,  60,  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W' 
Johnson,  Edmund,  F.S.S.,  3,  Northwick  Terrace,  N,W, 
Johnson,  Bobert,  The  Colonial  College,  HoUesley  Bay,  Suffolk, 
Johnston,  Alexander,  Acton  House,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.; 

and  1,  Whittington  Avenue,  E,  0, 
Johnston,Henrt  AvQ\JSTVS,Messr8,  F,  Begg  4*  Co.,Barthol(miew House, E.C, 
f  JoLLT,  Stewart,  Perth,  N.B. 
fJoNES,  Henry,  8,   Cripplegate    Buildings,    E.C,  ;    and  Oak    Lodge, 

Toiteridge,  Herts, 
Jones,  B.  Hbsketh,  J.P.,  St  Augustinea,  Blackwater  Road,  Eastbourne. 
Jones,  B.  M.,  Bank  of  South  Australia,  31,  Lomhard  Street,  E.C. 
Jones,  William  Henry,  2,  Vermont  Road,  Upper  Norwoodf  S,E, 
Jordan,  Thomas  B.,  15,  George  Street,  ManaionHouse,  E.C, 
Joseph,  Julian,  17,  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W, 
JosLiN,  Henry,  Gaines  Park,  Upminster,  Essex, 
Jourdain,  H.  J.,  G.M.G.,  2,  Queen's   Gate    Gardens,  S,W,;    and  41, 

Eaxtcheap,  E.C, 
JULYAN,   Sir  Penrose  6.,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  Torquay. 

Karuth,  Frank,  58,  Perham  Road,  West  KensingUm,  W. 
Kayb,  William,  32,  Lexham  Gardens,  W, 
Keats,  Herbert  F.  G.,  Halsdon,  Dolton,  Devon, 
Keith-Douglas,  Stewart  M.,  Oriental  Clv^,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Keep,  Gharles  J.,  1,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 
Keep,  Edward,  25,  Phillimoi'e  Gardens,  Kensin^on,  W. 
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Lawbkkce,  W.  F.yM.P.,  Cowesfidd  UousBj  SalUbury;  and  New  University 
Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 

1885  Lawris,  Alkzand£B,  18,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.W, 

1886  tliAWBix,  Alxx.  Cecil,  care  of  Messrs,  BaZmer,  Lawrie  ^  Co.,  Calcutta, 

1884  fLsATHBS,  A.  Stangbb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886    Lbs,  Henbt  William,  Minard,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 
15    1883    LxiOHTON,  Stanley,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry;  and  Athenceum  Club, 
S.W. 

1888  Leon,  August,  21,  Tregunter  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1889  Lb  Gros,  Gxbvaibb,  Seafield,  Jersey. 

1888    Lb  Patoubbl,  Major  Arthur  N.,  Junior  United  Service  Clvh,  Charles 

Street,  S.W. 
1886    Lbppbr,  Charles  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  BasJcerville,  Wandsitforth  Common,  S.W. 
X)    1879    Lbthrridoe,  William,  ILA.,  Courtlands,  LympsUme,  Devon, 

1878    Lbvbt,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
1881    Levi,  Frederick,  8,  C^Yid  GardtfiM,  Thames  Embankment,  S.W.;  and 

Oeorge  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
1874    Letin,  Nathaniel  W.,  11,  QUdhow  Gardens,  S.W. 

1885  Lewis,  Isaac,  Hyme  Houses  3,  FitzjolwCs  Avenue, Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and 

8^  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 
>5    1887    LxwiSy  Joseph,  8,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 

1890  Lewis,  Owen,  Stanley  Lodge,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

1885  I  LiNDESAT,  David  Wemtss,  15,  Finchley  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W, 

1884  Little,    J.   Stanley,   WoodviUe,  Forest  Hill,  S,S.f  and  The  Kraal, 

Rudgwick,  near  Horsham. 

1885  Little,  Matthew,  5,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

to    1886    fLiTTLBJOHN,  BoBERT,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  6,  Clements  Lane,  B.C. 
1874    Littleton,  The  Hon.  Henry  S., 22,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. ;  and  Teddesley, 
Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 

1888  LiYESEY,  George,  C.E.,  5,  ^amden  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1881    Lloyd,  Bichard,  2,  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W. 

1874    •Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  2,Comwall  Gardens,  S.  W. ;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.  W. 
:$    1887    fLoEWBNTHAL,  Leopold,  New  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
1878    Long,  Claude  H.,  M.A.,  50,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton, 

1885  LoNODEN,  J.  N.,  care  of  Bank  of  New   South  Wales,  64,   Old  Broad 

Street,  B.C. 

1886  fLoNGSTAFF,  George  B.,  M.A.,   M.B.,  Southfield  Grange,  Wandsworth, 

S.W.  I  and  Twitchen,  Morthoe,  near  Ufracombe. 

1889  LORINO,  Arthur  H.,  Imperial  Federaiion  League,  80,  Charles  Street, 

Berkeley  Square,  W. 
10   1878    tLoRNE,  Bight  Hon.  Marquis  of,  K.T.,  Q.C.M..Q., Kensington  Palace,  W. 

1886    t  Lothian,  Maurice  John,  Glenlora,  Lochwinnoch,  N.B. 

1886    Lott,  Herbert  C,  8,  Drapers*  Gardens,  B.C. 

1884    Love,  William  McNaughton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat- 
ham HUl,  S.W. 

1884    LovxTT,  Henry  A.,  48,  King  William  Street,  B.C. 
^5    1875    tliOW,  W.  Anderson,  cjo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1880    LowRY,  Lieut.-Gbnkral  B.  W.,  C.B.,  25,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida 
HUl,  W.  s  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1871 1  Lubbock,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
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McAbthub,  Alixandeb,  M.P.,  79,  Holland  laric,  W. 

HcAbthub,  John  P.,  18,  Silk  Street,  CrippUgate,  E.C, 

HoAbthur,  Wm.  Alxzandeb,  M.P.,  ISand  19,  Silk  Street,  CrippUgate,  E.G. 

McCaul,  Gilbert  John,  Gregg andarroek,  Ohidehursts  and  27,  Walbrook, 

E.G. 
McCoMAS,  William  B.,  Australian  Mortgage  Co.,  13,  Leadeufiall  Street, 

KG. 
McCuLLOCH,  Sib  Jahes,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Leiahman,  Inglie,  ^  Co.,  122, 

Cannon  Street,  E.  G. 
McDonald,  James  E.,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.G. 
McDoNELL,  Arthub  W.,  2,  Rectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Road,  Guildford. 
McEacharn,  Malcolm  Donald,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
McEuEN,  Dayid  Painter,  24,'Pemhridge  Square,  W. 
McGavin,  Wm.  B.,  8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.G. 
McIlwraith,  Andrew,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
HcInttre,  J.  P.,  3,  New  Basingiiall  Street,  E.G. 
fMclYSR,  Dayid,  Woodslee,  Spital,  Birkenhead;    and    Wanhiss,  How, 

Ambleside. 
McEbllar,  Thomas,  Lerags  House,  near  Oban,  K.B. 
M'Kbone,  Henrt,  C.E.,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
MoKxrbell,  B.  M.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  HilU 

house,  Dundonaid,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 
McLean,  Norman,  Stoberry  Park,  Wells,  Somerset, 
McLean,  T.  M.,  61,  BeUize  Park,  N.W. 
McMahon,  Major-General  C.  J.,  B.A.,   Cradockstown,  Naas,  Ireland; 

and  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W, 
MoNeill,  Adam,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W, 
Mainwarino,  Bandolph,  Camdevf  House,   Wolsey  Road,  East  Molesey  ; 

and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Malleson,  Frank  B.,  Dixton  Manor  House,  Wineheombe,  Clieltenham. 

f  Mallbson,  Colonel  George  Bruce,  C.S.I.,  27,  West  Cromwell  Road 

S.W.;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PdU  Mall,  S.W. 
Manackji,  The  Setna  B.,  Coventry  House,  Piccadilly  Circua,  S.W.;  an<l 

St,  Oeorge*s  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Mander,  S.  Theodore,  B.A.,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 
Manlet,  William,  106,  Canrvon  Street,  E.G. 
Mann,  W.  B.,  84,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 
Manoree,  John  C,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane, 

E.G. 
Marcus,  John,  9,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 
Mare,  William  H.,  15,  Onsloio  Square,  S.W. 
Masks,    Dayid,    4,    Comioall    Mansions,     Cornwall     Gardens,    South 

Kensington,  S.W. 

Lionel,  care  qf  L,  H.  Marks,  Esq.,  25,  Clanriearde  Gardens, 

Bagiumter,  W. 

f,  The  Bight  Bey.  Bishop,  D.D.,  The  Woodlands,  Tyndales  Park, 

ffmi!on,  Brittol. 

H.  Oabpknter,  Gressy  House,  Woodsley  Road,  Leeds. 
jOtf  AiTBUR,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 


18W 

O    1888 

1884 


188S 
^S    1885 


1881 

1881 

to  1881 

1886 


MoNTEFlOti:,  J.  B.,  3S,  h'l-n^ii^iili'ii  Go'driu  Sniarr,  II'. 
MoMTEnoBE,  JOKKPH  G.,  1,  Ctaitteri,  T«mple,  E.G. 
MoKnnoKt,  ^^^  Sqnan.  W. 

Street,  E.C. 
HooDlB,  G.  p.,  care  of  Meanrt.  R.  8.  Taylor,  Son  j-  Co.,  4,  Field  Court, 

(Sraji't  Inn,  W.C. 
Hoou,  Aktbl-k  Chisolh,  23,  E^iex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
M0OlI.^»  S  ryarei;.  Tin(l,e,,l,„m. 

Moore,    .  Ji  t'ctnniiiy  Street,  Litvrpovt. 

UooBi,  Jonif,  23,  ^^^^     C. 

tHooaHOviE,  l.Qwren  Vietoria  Strttt.S.C. 

UoiKuro,  35  ricloria  Straet,  S.  tV. 

MowJiN,  Rt.  Obbobsr,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  69,   Grem,  Streat, 

U.f.,lS,TlieBiiUan$,S<mthKentinglm,S.Tr. 
HoBOAH,  Sbitimds  Y*L-oiMy,  42,  ;Ui 

MoMAW,  WiiuiM  P.  a^M  8trett,B.C. 

MoRtB,  D.,  M.A.      'ifj^  KtK.S.W. 

UoBus,  Edwabd  it,       .,  B.C. 

H.P.,  ilalham  Tan,  Bell   Btuk,   Ltttli;   and  77, 
S.W. 
fMoMMOOa,  John,  M.F.,  Militarii  Road,  Cart. 
MoBT,  W.,  1,  StanUij  HiU,  W. 

Frbde.  (4th  Batt.  Yorka.  Bagiment),  55,  Glmtee^'ter 

Place,  Bayetcater,  W. 
Eton  Ai-ennc,  Haiap-iteail,  ,V.ir.;  mid  46, 


HOBM, 

Vdllins, 


C.K..  26,  Wt,t  Cro«iwell  Boad,  S-IT. 
Kcneinglon,  W, 


29,  Lonibnrrl  Street, 
E.G.  Jatmn't  Port,  8.W. 

MuBiuT,  W,  M.,  28,  E.C. 

Mdmute,    Oiobor   a.,    Funehank,    Torquay  ;    and    Oriental    Clul, 

IF. 
MiBBS,  Albxindeb,  i:S,  S'lllierland  AveuNt,  Uaidn  Vale,  W. 

fNltBM,  JoDK,  Garlh  Hove,  Torr't  Park  Road,  Ufracombe. 

L.,  "  "  O^e,  31,  Fleet  Street,  S.C. 

Nathax,  Alfbbd     ^  Street,  E.C. 

Hatbah,  S»iA»  tfclf      HfF,  9,  New  Broad  Slreel,  B.C. 

til's.  M.L.O.  (Port  Louie,   Xauritiui),  tare 

<tf  Co.,  89,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

HlAVi,  9,  tfeiB  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

:t  FerTU,  Weybridge. 

SKUOKfEfywAMnKoKTAav,  Hanger  Hill  Homv,  Ealins,  W. 
Nblmk,  GeoaoeHesbt,  The  Lawn,  Warwiek. 
Nb8«,  Oavih  Faribk,  19,  Porchttler  Teirate,  Eyde  Park,  W. 
TXtfttht.  William  D.,  Hi.  Gcor^e't  Club,  Hanover  Square,  IT. 
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Pabksb,  Archibald,  Camden  Wood^   Chislehurst ;   and  3,  Bait  India 

Avmiui,  E,C. 
Pasebb,  Gbobgk  B.,  Athenoeum  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.W. 
tPABKSB,  Hknbt,  care  of  Messrs,  Finch  ^  Co,,  Chepstow.   . 
Parkinoton,  Captain  J.  Roper,  24,  Crutehed  Friars,  B.C, ;  81,  Court- 

field  Boad,  8.W, ;  w/id  8t.  Stephen's  Club,  WestnUnster,  8.W. 
Pabtkur,  Hbnrt,  19,  Qtcccn  Street ,  May  fair ,  W, 
PAT1B80N  John,  7  anhd  8,  Australian  Avenue,  B,C,;  and  17,  Holland 

Pari,  TT. 
fPATBRSON,  J.  Glaister,  7  and  8,  Australian  Avenue,  B.C. 
Paton,  Jamxs,  Junior  Athenceum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Patterson,  Mtles,  28,  Qloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Paul,  H.  Moncreifp,  12,  Lansdovme  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Patrn-Patne,  Colonel  James  B.,  23,  Albemarle  Street,  W.j  and  Con- 

servative  Club,  St  Jame^s  Street,  S.W.  • 

Patnb,  John,  34,  Coleman  Street,  B.C.;  and  Kathlamha,  The  Avenue, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.B. 
tPEACB,  Walter  (Natal  Gtoyemment  Emigration  Agent),  21,  Finsbury 

Circus,  B.C. 
Peacock,  George,  27,  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  B.C. 
Peacock,  J.  M.,  Clevedon,  Addiscomibe,  Surrey. 

fPBAKB,  George  Herbert,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  1,  St.  James's  Street,  8.W. 
Pears,  Walter,  5  and  6,  Leadenhall  Buildings,  B.C. 
Peck,  George,  25,  Chesham  Place,  Belgrave  Square,  S,W. 
tPEBK,  CuTHBERT  Edoar,  Wimhledon  House,  Wimbledon. 
tPsBK,  Sir  Henrt  W.,  Bart.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon, 
Peel,  William  Charles,  Fair  View,  Sunningdale,  Berks  ;  and  National 

Conservative  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Pbllt,  Leonard,  Loughton  Rectory,  Bssex. 
Pkmberton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Pender,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Bastem  Tdegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House, 

50,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  18,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 
Pennet,  Edward  C,  8,  West  HUl,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
PxRCBTAL,  Augustus  G.,  50,  Union  Qrove,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 
Pbrbino,  Charles,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Pebbt,  The  Bight  Bet.  Bishop,  D.D.,  9^,  Avenue  Ro<id,  Regent's  Park, 

N.W. 
Peters,  Gordon  Donaldson, 3,  Bton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W* 
tPETHERiCK,  Edward  A.,  Tarra  Yarra,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 
Phillips,  Frank,  7,  West  Hoe  Tenace,  Plymouth. 
Phillips,  T.  Hughes,  Sussex  Lodge,  Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thornton 

Heath. 
PiNCKNEY,  William,  Milford  Hill,  Salisbury. 
tPLANT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Plowden,  Sir  William  C,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  6,  Park  Crescent,  Portland 

Place,  W. 
Plues,  Samuel  Swire,  Risplith,  Weybridge. 

Plummer,  Henry  Fbmberton,  19,  Oreat  Western  Road,  Paddington,  W. 
Poole,  John  B.,  Messrs.  Gordon  Sf  Ootch,  15,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate 
Circus,  B.  C. 
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RSDPATH,  Pbteb,  The  Manor  Houae^  Chielehurst,  Kent. 

Beio,  Datid,  A.In8t.G  Ji.,  ThomaneauHoxue,  MiUuUhart,  KinroB8'ekire,N.B. 

Bbid,  Gkokoi,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapaide,  B.C. 

RsiD,  Major-Genbral  a.  T.,  46,  Tiebwry  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 

BiKNiB,  Gbobob  Hall,  6,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 

Bbntov,  a.  Wood,  2,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Bevstt,  Caft.  Bichabd,  28,  Eaton  Rise,  Baling,  W. 

BiCHAiKDsoN,  WiLLUX  BiDLBT,  Alioyn  House,  Shordands,  Kent. 

Richards,  Bet.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  £r^  Charted  CoUege,  8t.  Charles*  Square, 

North  Kensington,  W. 
BiDLET,  William,  M.  Inst.  G.E.,  F.G.S.,  Chester  House,  Mount  Ephraim 

Road,  Streatham,  8.W. 
BoBEBTS,  Erasmus  C.,  Spriddleton,  Plymouth. 
BoBBBTs,  Thomas  Laxgdon,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 
BoBBBTSOH,  Alkxandbb  Milnb,  M.D.,  OonvUle  House,  Alton  Road,  Roe- 

hampton,  S.W. 
Bobbbtson,  Campbell  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  Ne^o  Broad  Street,  S.C.; 

and  11,  OaJchill  Parky  Hampstead,  N.W. 

BoBERTSON,  JoHir,  239,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 

BOBINSON,  Augustus  O.,  Qreta  House,Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  8.  W. 

BOBIMSON,  Ck>LONBL  G.W.,0.6.,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

BOBINSON,  G.  Grosland,  The  Red  Brick  House,  Campden  HUl  Road, 
Kensington,  W. 

BoBiNSON,  Hbnrt  Jambs,  F.S.S.,  81,  Spencer  Road,  Putney,  S.  W. 

BCBivaov,  IsjLAC,  Bolton  Mansions  Hotel,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. ;  and  107, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

f  BoBiNsoN,  Jambs  Salkeld,  Roachhank,  Rochdale. 

BoBiNSON,    MuRRELL    B.,  M.Inst.G.E.,    95,  Philbeach   Qardens,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

BoBiNSON,  William,  4,  Mount  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

BooERS,  Murray,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 

BoHMER,  W.  J.,  The  Cedars,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Stirbiton. 

BoLLO,  William,  5,  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

BoME,  BoBERT,  45,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Bomb,  Thomas,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham. 

BoMiLLT,  Gharles  E.,  High  Park,  Droitwich. 

fBoKALD,  Btron  L.,  14,  Upper  Phillimore  Qardens,  W. 

BoNALD,  B.  B.,  Pembury  Orange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

BoPEB,  Freeman,  B.A.,  Ozon.,   Constitutional    Club,    Northumberland 

Avenue,  W.C. 
BosE,  B.  Lakcaster,  1,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
BosE,  Gharles  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

tBosEBERY,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  W. ; 
and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

Boss,  Hamilton,  22,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Boss,  Hugh  Gameron,  Standard  Bamk  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clement's 

Lane,  E.C. 
Boss,  John,  Morven,  7,  Broadlands  Road,  Highgate,  N.  ;  and  63,  Finsbury 

Pavement,  E.C. 
Boss,  Gaptain  George  E.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8,  CoUingham  Qardenni  S.  W. ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

E  B 
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Serocold,  O.  Pxarck,  Cherryhintorif  Torquay. 
SiYXSir,  Waltib,  9,  EcurVs  Ctfnrt  Square,  8.W. 
Shand,  Jamxs,  ICInstCE.,  Parkhdme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W, ;  and 

75,  Upper  Ground  Street,  SJI. 
SuAMD,  John  Loudoun,  84,  Bood  Lane,  E,C. 
Shand-Habtit,  Jaxss  Widdbinoton,  Castle  Semple,  LoeJwjininoeh,  JR«n- 

firewshire,  N.B. 
Shaw,  Colonbl,  £.  W.,  44,  Blachwater  Road,  Eastbourne* 
Shaw,  Fbedbbiok  C,  7,  Greeneroft  Gardens,  Finchley  New  Road,  N.W. 
Shbnnan,  Dayid  a..  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Shbphxbd,  William  Lake,  25^  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Shbppabd,  Albert  K.,  Ashfield,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire, 
Shbppabd,  Wm.  Fleetwood,  B.A.,  2,  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 
Shipetbb,  Henbt  F.,  87,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, ;  and  Conserva^ 

tive  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  8,W. 
tSHiBE,  EoBEBT  W., "  Shirley,"  Souih  Norwood  Parle,  S.E. 
Short,  Chables.  Ojffice  of  '*The  Argus,"  80,  Fleet  Street,  E,C, 
Shobtbidoe,  Savuel,  18,  St.  Stephen's  Square,  Bay  sweater,  W. 
SiDET,  Chables,  18,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
SiLLEM,  John  Henbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  S.W. 
tSiLTBB,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 
tSiLVEB,  S.  W.,  3,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 
Sim,  Majob-Obnebal  Edwabd  CtorsoABNE,  B.E.,  37,  Conruiught  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
fSiMMONS,  Field-Mabsiial  Sib  Lintobn,  B.E.,  G.G.B.,  G.O.M.G.,  36, 

Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W,;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  • 
Simpson,  Gommandeb  H.  G.,  B.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  ^  Co,,  128, 

PanMaJa,S,W, 
SiNAUEB,  S1GI8MUND,  9,  Palace  Gate,  W. 
SiNCLAiB,  Abthur,  Meodow  Bank,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  N,B, 
SiNCLAiB,  Datid,  2,  EUot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.s  and  19,  Silver  Street,  E.C. 
Sladb,  Geoboe  Penkivtl,  Kanimbla,  38,  Fit^john's  Avenue,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Slade,  Henbt  G.,  16,  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Square,  W. 
Sladen,  St.  Babbe,  Heathfield,  Reigate. 

Slazbngeb,  Ralph,  9,  Kensington  Court,  W, ;  and  66,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Smith,  Clabbncb,  J.P.,  Mansion  House  Bldgs.,4,  Queen  Victoria  Street,E,C. 
Smith,  Datid  J.,  149,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  Sib  FbancisYillbneuvb,  19,  Harrington  Chrdene,  South  Kensing^ 

ton^  8»W, 
Smith,  Henbt   Gabdneb,  Tvnto,  Killieser  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
Smith,  James,  Of^ce  of  "  The  Cape  Argus,"  25,  ComhUl,  E.C, 
Smith,  James  William,    Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney;  and   National 

Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Smith,  John,  10,  Aldermanbury  Avenue,  E.C. 
fSMiTU,  Joseph  J.,  Wells  House,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire, 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Carlston,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  7,Delahay 

Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
tSMiTH,  Thomas  Hawkins,  Gordon  Brook,  Grafton,  New  South  Wales. 
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Stkeetbb,  G.  Skklton,  169,  Piccadilly ^  W,;  and  National  Coneervative 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Strickland,  Olitbr  Bopjcb,  Hampsfield,  Putney,  8,W, 
Stuabt,  JoHir,  F.B.G.S.,  20,  BucMershury,  E.O. 
Stuabt,  Kknneth  B.,  12,  Barkston  Gardens,  Earl's  Court,  8,W, 
Stuboes,  £.  M.,  M.A.,  44,  Elm  Park  Qard&ns,  8.W. 
Sutherland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  or,  K.G.,  8tafford  House,  St,  Jains^s, 

8,W. 
Swale,  Bev.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Ingfield  Hall,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
SwANZT,  Francis,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 
Swift,  Dean,  Steynsdorp,  100,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
Swinburne,  U.  P.,  39,  Cadogan  Square,  S,W, 
Stmons,  G.  J.,  F.B.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N,W, 
fSYKEs,  George  H.,  M.A.,   MJnst.C.E.,  12,  Albert  Square,  Clapham 

Road,  S,W. 

fTALLENTS,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  62,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

Tanner,  Major-Gbneral  Sir  Oriel  V.,  K.O.B.,  Biluch  Vera,  Lawrie 

Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E, 
Tanner,  Professor  Henry,  M.B.A.C.,  Wolverley,  St,  Oswald's  Road, 

•     West  Brompten,  8,W, 
Tanote,  George,  Heathfield  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham  ;  and  86, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tangte,  Bichard,  Gilbertstone  Hall,  Biekenhill^  Bimiinghatn ;  and  35 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Tatler,  Frank,  F.B.G.S.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Taylor,  Charles  J.,  60,  CourtjieLd  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Taylor,  Ernest  C. 
Taylor,  J.  V.  B.,  14,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.;  and  St.  Faith's  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth,  S.W. 
fTATLOR,  Theodore  C,  Sunny  Bank,  Bailey,  Yorkshire. 
Temple,  Sir  Bichard,  Bart.,  H.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  The  Nash,  near 

Worcester;  and  Athencsum  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
*Tbnnysok,  The  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  D.G.L.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 
Tennant,  Bobert,  Chapel  House,  Skipton. 
fTERRY,  Charles  G.,  Pembroke  House,  South  Norwood,  8.E.;  and  6,  East 

India  Avenue,  E.C. 
Thoxas,  James  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Chi^  Surveyor,  War  Depart- 
ment, Horse  Guards,  Whitehall ;  Thatched  House  Clvl),  St,  James's; 

and  26,  Gloucester  Street,  Warvoick  Square,  S.W. 
Thomas,  John,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
Thompson,  Arthur  Bailey,  Sumatra,  Bournemouth, 
Thompson,  E.  Symes,  M.D.,  F.B.G.P.,  33,  Cavendish  Square,  W, 
Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Rectory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 

St.  Petei's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C. 
fTnoMPSON,  Sydney,  Wood  Dene,  Sevenoaks, 
Thomson,  Alexander,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
Thorne,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^  Co.,  49,  Fore  Street,  E.C. ;  and 

Rusdon,  Rondeboeeh,  Cape  Colony, 
Thrupp,  Leonard  W.,  51,  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 
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L889    Thursbt,  Arthur  D.,  care  of  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  BtVcfcm 

Lane,  B.C, 

1 190    1889    TiDXY,  Ernrst,  38,  HolboiTi  Viaduct,  E.O,;  and  The  Feme,  Holmesdale 

Road,  South  Norwood,  SJB. 

872    TiNLiNR,  Grorqr,  12,  Pemhridge  Square,  Bayewater,  W, 

883  tTiNLiNK,  Jaxrs  Maddrr,  The  Grange,  Bockbeare,  near  Bmeter. 

886  Tod,  Hrkrt,  21,  Mincing  Lane,  E,C. 

882  ToKKiNsoN,  Grorgr  Arnold,  BA.,  LL.B.,  39,  Diekinaon  Street,  Man» 

Chester, 
1 1 95    1875    Tooth,  Fred.,  Park  Farm,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

885    ToPHAV,  WiLLiAK  H.,  C.E.,  Fairlawn,  Seymour  Qrove,  Old  Trafordj, 
Manchester. 

884  T0RLR8SR,  Lieutenant,  Arthur  W.,  B.N.,  The  Retreat,  Chart  Road, 
Beigate, 

889    Tosh,  John,  Camden  Ridge,  Chislehurst, 

887  Tottir,  William  Harold,  47,  Park  Street,  Oroavenor  Square,  W, 
1200    1884    fTowN,  Hrnrt,  Arkley  House,  Arkley,  Bamet, 

1884    fTRAYRRS,  John  Amory,  Domey  House,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

889  Tredwen,  Edward  B.,  27,  Walhrook,  B.C. 

888  Trendsll,  A.  J.  B.,  O.M.G.,  South  Kensington  Museum,  S,W. 

884  Trill,  George,  Protect,  Doods  Road,  Reigate,  Siurrey.  * 
1205    1878    Trimmer,  Frederick,  care  of  Messrs.  Hickie,  Barman  4*  Co.,  14,  Waterloo 

Place,  S.W. 

885  Trinder,  Oliver  J.,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 

886  Trittok,  J.  Herbert,  54,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

887  Trton,  Vice-admiral  Sir  George,  K.O.B.,  6,  Eaton  Place,  8.W. 

883  Tupfer,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.G.M.G.,  CJB.  (High  Oomiiuflsioner  far 
Canada),  17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

I2I0    1878  flURNBULL,  ALEXANDER,  118,  Bslsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

885  TURNBULL,  BoBERT  Thorburn,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 

878  fTuRNBULL,  Walter,  Motmt  Henley,  Sydenham  HUl,  Nonooed,  8.S. 
885  Turner,  Gordon,  Colonial  Bank,  13,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. 

879  Ulcoq,  Clement  J.  A.,  22,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 

1215    1883    tVALENTiNE,  HuGH  SUTHERLAND,  Ksw  Zcalo/nd  Agricultural  Company, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
882    Vander-Btl,  Philip,  51,  Porchester    Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;   and 
Northwood,  near  Winchester. 

890  Vanderbtl,  Michael  S.,  187,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

888  Vaughan,  B.  Wyndham,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.G. 
888    Veitch,  James  A.,  Ferrihy,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1220    1884    tViNCEXT,  C.  E.  Howard,  C.B.,  M.P.,  1,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

890    Vincent,  J.  B.  Matthew,  Cornwall  Buildings,  36,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.G. 

879  VoGEL,  Sir  Julius,  K.C.M.G.,  51,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

880  Voss,  Hermann,  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

884  Waddinoton,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckenham, 
1225    1881    Wade,  Cecil  L.,  7,  Talhot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

884    Wade,  Nugent  Charles,  St.  Annexe  Rectory,  Soho,  W. 
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^30 


835 


B40 


^5 


ISO 


JS5 


t6o 


t6s 


Tear  of 
Bleodon 

881 

.888 

.889 

.885 

879 

.878 

890 
885 

887 
868 
889 
879 
882 
878 

879 
885 
886 
888 

885 
885 
879 
877 

884 

887 
884 
889 
881 
888 
880 
869 
886 
881 
1881 
883 
868 

869 

884 
887 
875 
888 
885 
877 


Wade,  Paobt  A.,  34,  Fenchureh  Street,  E.O, 

Wade,  Sktmoub,  Blomfield  Howe^  London  Wcdl,  E,C. 

fWAiNWBiQHT,  B.  C,  F.B.  Met.  Soo.,  ElmhurBt,  East  Fuichley,  N, 

Wainweioht,  Ohables  J.,  Elmhurst,  East  Finchley,  N. 

Wakefield,  Charles  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmontf  Uxhridgs. 

Wales,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  or,  K.O.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.O.8.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.O.I.E.,  Marlborough  House,  8.W, 
Walford,  Bdward  J.,  19,  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N,W. 
fWALKBR,  BoBERT  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.Hi8.S.,  OrmidaXe,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicester, 
Walker,  Bussell  D.,  11,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
Walker, William,  F.B.G.S.,  48,  Hilldrop  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N.W. 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downiko,  Heronfield,  Pot  ters  Bar, 
Waller,  William  N.,  The  Grove,  Bealings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
Wallis,  H.  B.,  Addington,  St,  Mary's  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Walter,  Gapt.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B.,  Corps  0/  Commissionaires,  Exchange 

Court,  419,  Strand,  W.G , 
tWANT,  Bandolph  0.,  32,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Ware,  Thomas  Webb,  Thomtea,  Eltham,  Kent, 
Warne,  Edward. 
Warner,  F.  Asuton,  F.B.C.S.E.,  10,  Brechin  Place,  South  Kensington, 

S.W, 
tWARNER,  J.  H.  B.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Quom  Hall,  ZoughborougK 
f  Waterhousb,  Leonard,  58,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 
Watson,  E.  Gilbert,  18,  Jewin  Crescent,  E.C. 
^Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  15,  Pine  Avenue,  Wcstboume, 

Bournemouth ;  and  Athenasum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Watson,  William  Colling,  103,  SouthiU  Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  N,W, ; 

and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C. 
fWATT,  Hugh,  M.P.,  107,  St,  George* s  Square,  S.W. 
Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E.C, 
Watts,  Arthur  R.,  6,  St.  John^s  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Watts*  H.  B.,  52,  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
fWATTS,  John,  Lytchett  Matravers  House,  Poole, 
Webb,  Henry  B.,  7,  Warrior  Square  Terrace,  St.  Leonard' s-on-Sea. 
Webb,  William,  Netostead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 
Webster,  H.  Cartick,  10,  Huntly  Gardens,  HUXhead,  Glasgow, 
Webster,  Bobert  Grant,  M.P.,  83,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 
Welch,  Henry  P.,  Koo^y-ong,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E.;  and  7,  Mark  Lane,  E,  0. 
Weld-Blundell,  Henry,  Lulworth  Castle,  Wareham, 
Weld,  Sir  Frederick  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Chideock  Manor,  Bridport ;  and 

White's  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Wemyss  and  March,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  23,  St,  Jameses 

Place,  S.W. 
fWENDT,  Ernest  Bmil,  D.C.L.,  4  and  6,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 
Wentwobth,  Fitzwilliam,  Glencaim,  Bournemouth, 
Western,  Charles  B.,  Broadway  Chamhers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Weston,  Dtson,  138,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Wethered,  Joseph,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Wstherell,  William  S.,  117,  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
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Bl6CtlOIII« 

1884 
1886 
1888 
1888 


1310    1876 

1888 
1890 

1889 

1888 

1315    1869 

1890 


Woodward,  James  E.,  Eerily  Lodge,  Bieldey. 

WossFOLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A.Ozon,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Wbight,  Bbv.  William,  Spring  Cottage,  Nailsworth,  Stroud,  Olos, 
Wtllib,  Habykt,  BaXgovmMf  Bromley,  Kent. 

Yasdlit,  Samuel,  Neio  South  Wales  Qovemment  Office,   9,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
YouL,  Jambs  A.,  G.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
YouBO,  Edward  G.,  20,  HatherUy  Qrove,  Baystoater,  W,;  and  care  of 

Messrs.  L.  Thomas  Sf  Co.,  138,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.G. 
Young,  Edmund  Mackenzie,  21,  Palace  Gate,  W. 
Young,  Colonel  J.  8.,  IS,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 
fYouNG,  Sib  Fbidebick,  K.C.M.G.,  5,  Queerisherry  Place,  SoiUh  KensinQ' 

ton,  S.W. 
TuiLLE,  Andbew  B.,  Cluny  Hill  House,  Forres,  N.B, 
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KlectioD. 

1888 


1360 


1365 


1370 


1380 


138S 


1390 


1395 


1400 


882 
885 
888 
873 
886 
880 

881 
886 
889 
889 
883 
878 
886 

879 
886 
885 
886 
880 
879 
880 
889 
887 
881 
890 
886 
875 
877 
885 
886 
883 

880 
880 
876 

885 
886 
880 
887 
889 
889 

882 
878 
885 
881 


Almond,  Captain  Thomas  M.,  F.B.A.S.,  Port  Maater,  Brisbane,  Queena* 

land. 
Ambrose,  Potah  Ambrose,  Port  Loum,  MoMritiua. 
Amherst,  The  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  Perthf  Western  Australia, 
Amphlett,  George  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Toufn,  Cape  Colony, 
fANDERsoN,  D1CK8ON,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Anderson,  Frank,  Assistant-Sorvejor,  Lagos,  West  Africa^ 
Anderson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Govemmeut  Medical  Ofi3oer,  Cumming's  Lodge, 

East  Coast,  British  Quiana, 
Anderson,  James  F.,  BeUAir,  Grande  Savanne,  Mauritius, 
Anderson,  William  George,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy, 
Anderson,  William  Trail,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fANDREW,  Duncan  C,  Cape  Touyn,  Cape  Colony. 
Andrews,  Charles  George,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
t Andrews,  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Andrews,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Oovernment  Railways,  Maritzhwg, 

Natal, 
fANOAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  CoLlingrove,  South  Australia, 
Anooye,  W.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fANNAND,  George,  M.D.,  8t,  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Archer,  Archibald,  Laurvig,  Norway. 
Archer,  William,  Gracemere,  Queensland, 

Archibald,  Sir  Adams  G.,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  HaHfax,  Nova  Sootia, 
Armbrister,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Armstrong,  George  S.,  Kimhsrley,  Cape  Colony. 
Armttage,  Bertrand,  Melbowme,  Australia. 
Armttage,  F.  W.,  MeVboume,  Australia, 
Arnell,  C.  C,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Arnold,  James  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Arnot,  David,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony. 
Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 

Ashley,  Edward  Charles,  Audit  Department,  Port  Loum,  Mauritius. 
AsHMORE,  Alexr.  M.,  Colonial  Secretary's  Oj0ice,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Astles,  Haryet  Eustace,  M.D.,  168,  Collins  Street  East,  Melbowme, 

Australia, 
Atherstone,  Edwin,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
fATHSRSTONE,  GuTBON  D.,  M.lii8t.C.E.,  Toufws  River,  Cape  Colony, 
Atherstone,  Hon.  W.  Gutbon,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Atherton,  Ebenezer,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fATKiNSON,  A.  B.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

t Atkinson,- Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Nicholas,  Georgetown,  British  Gutona. 
Atkinson,  John  M.,  M.B.,  Civil  Hospital,  Hong  Kong, 
Atkinson,  Lewis,  Cape  Colony. 
tATKiNsoN,  B.  Hope,   Equitable  Ltfe  Assurance  Society  ofihe  United 

States,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Attbnborouoh,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
t Austin,  Charles  Pierct,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 
Austin,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  ,  M. A. 
Austin,  Henrt  W.,  Barrister-at'Law,  Montreal,  Canada, 
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1887 

1885 

1885 
1877 
1880 
1886 
1884 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1889 
1887 
1872 

55  MW 

1877 
1887 
1887 
1888 
60  18W 
1882 
1889 

1886 

1886 

55  1886 


70 


1882 

1886 
1888 

1888 
1887 


1885 
1884 
1885 
1888 
.75  1889 
1885 
1880 


1887 

1880 

1885 
1875 
1887 
1878 


*> 


Batlbt,  Captain  Arden  L.,  West  India  Begiment,  SUrra  Leone, 

tBATLET,  William  Hunt,  PakitUua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

tBATNKS,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Nets  Rest,  Upper  CTrnZoM,  Natal, 

Bataxs,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  Thomas,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 

Beabo,  Chables  Halman,  Solicitar-Geneni],  8t,  John's,  Antigua, 

fBBATTiE,  John  Andrew  Bell,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

Beattib,  William  Copland,  Tootooomba,  Queensland. 

Beck,  A.  W.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

fBECK,  Charles  Proctor,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

tBECK,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

tBECKBTT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

fBBDDT,  William  Henrt,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State, 

fBBDFORD,  Surgeon-Major  Guthrie,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Bebbb,  D.  M.,  P,0.  Box  345,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Bebtham,  Georoe,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  (Coiresponding 

Seoretary). 
Bebtham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Beilbt,  Edwin  Thomas,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Beilbt,  E.  T.  O'Beillt,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Ne^o  South  Wales, 
Belisario,  Dr.  John,  4,  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Bell,  Geo.  F.,  care  of  Messrs,  Gihhs,  Bright  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bell,  George  Meredith,  Wanttoood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
Bell,  Hon.  Valentine  G.,  M.  Inst.  CJI.,  Director  of  Pablio  Works, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Bell,  John  W.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Bell,  Joshua  T.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Bell,  W.  A.  D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

f  Bellairs,  Seaforth  Mackenzie,  Chateau  Margot,  East  Coast,  British 
Guiana, 

Bellamy,  George  C,  Jugra,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

fBBLLAMT,  Henry  F.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  Saperintendent  of  Pablio  Works, 

Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  E.  B.,  C.E.,  Mullin's  River,  British  Honduras, 

Bbllew,  Captain  William  Septimus,  J.P.,  Cape  Police,  Barhly  West, 
Cape  Colo7i/y, 

Bemingfield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal, 

fBENJAMiN,  Lawrence,  Nestlewood,  George  St.  East,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Bennett,  Alfred,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fBENMETT,  Chris,  Rockmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales. 

Bennett,  Clayton,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal. 

Bennett,  Courtenay  Walter,  H.B.M.  Consal,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil, 

Bennett,   George,  M.D.,  Sydney,   New    South  Wales  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

Bennett,  John,  core  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
Bennett,  Sami^el  Mackenzie,   Assistant   Colonial  Treasurer,    Sierra 

Leone, 
Benson,  Wm.,  Newtoxon,  near  Hebart,  Tasmania, 
Bensusan,  Balph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Bensusan,  Samuel  L.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Berkeley,  Mrs  Honour  Chief  Justice  Henry  S.,  Sura,  Fiji. 
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5  1881 
1889 
1879 
1889 
1890 

o  1890 
1887 

1885 
1889 
1883 

15  1879 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 

[O  1879 
1878 

1887 
1882 

1886 

^5  1884 

1886 

1885 

1889 
1886 

P  1885 
1889 
1881 
1879 
1888 

>5  1889 
1886 
1890 
1884 
1884 

5o  1885 

1887 
1889 
1888 
1887 
65  1889 
1874 
,1881 
1880 
1889 


Boi8,  Henet,  CoUmbOf  Ceylon, 

BoLOER,  Frank  L.,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

BoMPAS,  Frbderick  William,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

Bond,  Herbert  W.,  Torringtont  Toowoomha,  Queensland, 

BOKNIN,  Altrbd,  Adelaide f  South  Australia, 

BoNNiN,  Alfred,  Jun.,  Adelaide,  South  Avkstralia. 

tBoRLAND,  Archibald  M.,  care  of  Messrs,  Mutrie,  Arthur  8c  Curriey 

Belize,  British  Honduras. 
tBoRToN,  John,  Casa  Nuova,  Oamaru,  Ketc  Zealand, 
BoTSfORD,  Charles  S.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
BoTTOMLBT,  JoHN,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Boucheryille,  a.  de,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corresponding  Seoretarj). 
BouLT,  Arthur,  Stra/ngways  Terrace,  Adelaide y  South  Australia, 
Boult,  Percy  S.,  Barherton,  Transvaal, 
Bourchier,  Qeorge  L. 

Bourdillon,  E.,  Bloemfimtein,  Orange  Free  State, 
Bourke,  Hon.  Wellbsley,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tBousfiELD,  The  Bight  Bey.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 

Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
BoYELL,  Hon.  Henry  A.,  M.L.C.,  Attomej-Gtoneral,  Barbados, 
BowEN,  Charles  Christopher,  Middleton,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

(Corresponding  Seeretary). 
BowEN,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Barbados, 
fBowsN,  Thomas  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tBowEN,  William,  Williams  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BowKBR,    Hon.    Robert    Mitford,   M.L.C.,  Olenavon,   Somerset  East, 

Cape  Colony. 
BowKER,  John  Mitford,  TliarfieUl,  Loxcer  Albany,  Cape  Colony, 
Boyle,  Arthur  Edward,  Freetoum,  Sie}'ra  Leone, 
Boyle,  Frank,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 

BoTLB,  Hon.  Gayendish,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar, 
tBoYLE,  Moses,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Bradfield,  John  L.,  Dordrecht,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony, 
Bradford,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Braithwaite,  Louis  G.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Branday,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Brassey,  Major  W.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
fBRAUD,  Hon.  Arthur,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Ouiana. 
Bray,  Henry.  Dayid,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fBRAT,    Hon.    Sir    John    Cox,    K.C.M.G.,     M.P.,   Adelaide,    South 

AtistraXia, 
Brbakspear,  Thomas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Bredell,  Charles,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
Briitmeyer,  Ludwio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Brentnall,  Hon.  F.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Brett,  J.  Talbot,  M.B.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bridge,  H.  H.,  Fairfield^  Ruataniivha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Bridges,  Commander  Walter  B.,  B.N.,  Traicalla,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bridges,  W.  F.,  Berbice,  British  Quiana, 
Brigos,  Wm.  Aiton,  P.O,  Box  440,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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1615 


1620 


1625 


1650 


1635 


1640 


1645 


1650 


1651 


878    Burford-Hancock,  His  Honour  Gh»?  Justicr  Sib  Henrt  J.,  Gibraltar. 
888    BuROESs,  Hon.  W.  H.,  M.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 

883    BUROES,  Thos.,  J.P.,  The  Bowes,  Oeraldton ;  and  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
871    Burke,  Samuel   Constantine,  F.B.G.S.,  AssiBtant  Attorney- General, 
Kingston,  Jamaica, 

fBuBKiNSHAW,  Hon.  John,  M.L.G.,  Advocate,  Singapore. 

BuRNSiDS,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Bruce  L.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

fBuRflTALL,  Bryan  C,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Burt,  Edward  J.,  Submarine  Telegraph  Co,,  San  Thomas,  West  Africa 
{vid  Lifbon). 

Burt,  Hon.  Ssptihus,  Q.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Burton,  Captain  George,  R.N.B.,  S.S.  **  Coptic.** 

Bustt,  Maurice,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Durban,  Xatal. 

BussEY,  Frank  H.,  Jolumnesburg,  Transvaal. 

Butcher,  Samuel,  Durban,  Natal. 

Butler,  Charles  A.  V.,  M.B.,  P.G.S.,  care  ofH.  Eckstein,  Esq.,  P.O.  Box 
149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Butler,  Hrnry,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Butler,  Yere  Alban,  Chief  Magistrate,  Diego  Oarcia. 

Butler,  Liect.-Colonel  Sir  W.  F.,  E.C.B.,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

888  I  Butt,  J.  M.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

889  Butterton,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Government  Railways,  DurbanyNat^U 
f  Butterworth,  Arthur  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  Jitw  South  Wales. 
tBuTTON,  Frederick,  Durban,  Natal. 
BuzACOTT,  Hon.  C.  Hardib,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 


884 
879 
885 
888 

882 
889 
889 
889 
887 
888 

886 
888 
872 


890 
882 
882 


885 
883 
878 

889 
879 
884 
890 
883 
885 
878 
873 
883 
880 
886 

888 

888 
888 
889 
886 
880 
883 


Cadell,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,ilu«fraZtan  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Cadiz,  Chas.  Fitz  William,  B.A.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

fCAiRNCROSS,  John,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Coancil,  Mossel  Bay, 

Cape  Colony. 
Calcutt,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Goodwoodj  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
Caldecott,  Harry  S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Calder,  William  Kesderso^,  Ravel ston,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Caldicott,  Harvey,  C.E.,  Sungei  Ujongy  viX  Singapore, 
Callcott,  John  Hope,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Cameron,  Hector,  Q.C,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Campbell,  A.  H.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Campbell,  Charles  J.,  Toronto,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Campbell,  Colin  Charles,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 
Campbell,  Colin  T.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Campbell,   G.   Murray,  C.E.,  Government   Bail  way,  Kxcdla  Lumpor, 

Straits  Settlements. 
Campbell,  George  W.  B.,  C.M.G.,  Inspector- General  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Campbell,  John  A.  G.,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Canning,  M.  F.  Alfred,  St.  Qenrgc's  Terrace,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Canteb,  Bichabd  a.,  Sydney,  Netv  South  Wales. 
Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edged  iff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Capper,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Carew,  Walter  R.  H.,  Sungei  Ujong,  via  Singapore. 

F   F 
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CHaisTiANi,  Henry  L.,  Qeargetoion,  British  Quiana, 

Chbistison,  Robbbt,  Itammermoor,  Hughenden,  Qtiemutland. 

Ohubchill,  Captain  John  Spxnckb,  Commiasioner,  8t.  Kittn. 

fOHUBCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  Kxugrwue  Road,  Durban^  NatcU. 

tOLABK,  GowAN  C.  S.,  Port  Elizahethy  Cfipo  Colony. 

Clabenck,  Hon.  Lovbll    Bubchxtt,   Jadge  of  the  Sapreme  Conrt, 

Colomho,  Ceylon. 
Clabk,  John,  Aiutralian  Cluh,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale9. 
Clabk,  Hon.  John  P.,  M.L.O.,  Shooter's  HUl,  Jamaica. 
Olabk,  Douglas,  Chapuguri  Tea  Company  (Limited),  Nagrdkata  P.  0., 

Jalpaiguri,  Ber^al,  India. 
Glabk,  Jakes  McCosh,  AiuHdand,  New  Zealand. 

Clabk,  Jahbs  a.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  Sf  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Olabk,  Waltbb  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Glabk,  Willtam,  Barristor-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 
Clabk,  Captain  William,  90th  Rifles,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
fCLABKE,  Alfred  E.,  ColdbW,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Clarkb,  Fbkdbric  J.,  Coverley  Plantation,  Barbados. 
Clabkb,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fielding,  Hong  Kong. 
Clarke,  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  C.  H.,   E.A.,  C.M.G.,  SarreTor-Qeneral, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Glabke,  George  O'Mallet,  Police  Magistrate,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Clabke,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Mclboum-e,  Australia. 

tCLABKi:,  Joseph,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Clabke,  Colonel  Sib  Mabshal  J.,  B.A.,  E.C.M.G.,   The  Residency, 
Maseru,  Basuloland,  South  Africa. 

Clarke,  Hon.  Sib  William   John,    Babt.,  M.L.C.,   Rupert's    Wood, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

fOLABKE,  William  Phillips,  Messrs.  Da  Costa  and  Co.,  Barbados. 

Clabke,  Hon.  William,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

CiiATDBNj  Abthur,  The  Bungalow,  Wdkejield,  New  Zealand. 

fCLBYELAND,  Frank,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 

Clifford,  George  Hugh,  care  of  Messrs.  Levin  Sf  Co.,  Wellington,  Xeto 
Zealand. 

Cloete,  Henrt,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Coates,  John,  8,  Collins  Street  Eautt,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Cobb,  Hon.  Frederick  £.,  M.L.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 

Cochran,  James,  Widgiewa,  Vrana,  New  South  Wales. 

Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddic,  Cape  Colony. 

CocKBURN,  Adolphus,  Capc  Qracias  d  Dios,  Republic  of  Nicaragua  (viO 
Qrey  Toion). 

CoCKBUBN,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CoGHLAN,  Chaeles  P.  J.,  Kiinherley,  Cape  Colony, 

CoGHLAN,  James  J.,  J.P.,  Attorney -at- Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

OouKN,  Neville  D.,carc  of  Messrs.  V.  Cohen  8f  Co.,  Maiiland  West,  New 
South  Wales. 

Cole,  Feederick  K. 

Cole,  Rowland,  Oni  Ilouse^  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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Year  of 
Bleetion. 

1740    1885 

1882 
1888 
1889 

1885 

1745  1885 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1885 

1750  1876 
1881 

1881 
1889 
1889 

1755  1B84 
1885 

1889 
1889 
1879 

1760  1888 
1888 
1882 
1890 
1889 

1765  1882 
1888 
1885 
1884 
1886 

1770  1880 
1889 
1883 
1889 
1888 

1775  1889 
1884 
1882 
1882 
1877 

1780  1888 
1890 
1889 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

GoLKBBOOK,  George  B.,  Messrs.  Lilleiff  Skinner  Sf  Colehrook,  Melbourne 

Australia, 
Coleman,  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Collet,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
Collier,  Frederick  William,  Postmaster-General,  Oeorgetoum,  British 

Quiana, 
Collins,  Ernest  £.,  Beuter*s  Telegram  Co.j  Limited^  Sydney,  New  Souih 

Wales. 
Collins,  E.  L.  Stratton,  Box  256,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
CoLLTER,  William  B.,  Qaeen's  Advocate,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
tCoLQUHOUN,  BoBEKT  A.,  Pretoria',  Trwnsvaal. 
CoLTON,  Hon.  John,  M.F.,  Adslaide,  SoiUh  Australia. 
Combes,  Hon.  Edward,  CM.  G.,  M.L.A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
C0MI88IONO,  W.  S.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
CoMPTON,  Lieut.  J.  N.,  B.K.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  "  Countess 

0/  Derby,"  Sierra  Leone. 
Connolly,  R.'hL, Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
Connor,  Edwin  C,  Belize  Estate  cj^  Produce  Co.,  British  Honduras. 
Cook,  Frederick,  J.P.,  Brooklyn,  Toxteth  Road,  Glebe  Point,  Sydmy, 

New  South  Wales. 
Cook,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John,  Trinidad. 
Cooke,  John,  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Co , 

Limited,  555,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
CooLEY,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 

CooPE,  Colonel  Wm.  Jesser,  Rouwkoop  House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Cooper,  Edward,  Chrace  Park,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fCooPER,  Henrt  W.  a.,  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Cope,  Tixomas  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Copland,  William,  Tufton  Hall,  Grenada. 
Corbet,  Frederick  H.  M.,  The  Museum,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fCoRDNER- James,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
Cork,  Philip  C,  Immlg^tion  Agent-General,  Kir^gston,  Jamaica. 
Cornwall,  Moses,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Cornwall,  William  Daniel,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Cotton,  Hon.  Georos  Witheridoe,  M.L.C,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
CoTTRELL,  Henry  E.  P.,  careofH.M.  Consul,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  Cliina, 
Courtney,  J.  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
CousENS,  B.  Lewis,  care  of  Post  Office,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
CowDEROT,  Benjamin,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
CowsN,  Charles,  F.S.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CowiE,  The  Bt.  Bey.  William  Garden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Auckland, 

New  Zealand. 
fCowiE,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Cowlishaw,  William  Patten,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Cox,  Charles,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Cox,  Charles  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
tCox,  Hon.  George  H.,  M.L.C,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales. 
CoYTE,  Bev.  James  C,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

Grace,  Edward  K.,  Qungahleen  Station,  Gininderra,  New  South  Wales, 
Craig,  Hon.  Bobert,  M.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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Year  or 
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1889 

1884 

1785  1876 
1887 
1876 
1884 
1880 

•790  1883 
1882 
1885 
1885 
1887 

■795  1883 

1884 
1887 
1889 
1882 

tSoo  1890 
1882 


1874 
1885 
1889 

1805  1884 


1883 
1885 
1878 

1879 

iSio  1884 
1879 
1883 
1884 
1882 

1815  1889 
188i 

1874 
1885 
1886 
iS:o  1884 
1889 

1877 


Obank,  S.  Leonard,  M.D.,  CM. 6.,  Surgeon-General,  Trinidad, 

tOftAYBN,  WiLUAU  HiNBT,  KimherUyy  Cape  Colony. 

Crawford,  Lieut.-Colonel  Jambs  D.,  Box  39,  Mowtreal,  Canada, 

Crawlbt.Boevet,  Axthont  p.,  MahagastoUe,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon, 

Crrswick,  Henet,  Hawthorne,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fCRE SWELL,  Jacob,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Cripps,  Thomas  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Groohan,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Beaean^ld,  Cape  Colony. 

Grook,  Herbert,  M.B.G.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Beaconefield,  Cape  Colony, 

tCROSBY,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  HohaH,  Tasmania, 

Crossk,  a.  F.,  French  Diam<md  Mining  Co.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Guddeford,  William,  Auditor,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

GuLLEN,  CuARLES  EowARO,  Belle   Vue  Lodge,  Christchurch,  Qu*Appelle 

Station,  N.W.T.,  Canada, 
tCuLMBR,  Jaiibs  Wjlliam,  M.LJL.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Gumming,  Arthur  W.,  Beaconefield,  Cape  Colony, 
Gumming,  John,  Plantation  Blairmont,  Berhice,  British  Ouiana, 
Gumming,  W.  Gordon,  District  Magistrate,  Mount  Frere,  Eaet  Griqua- 

land.  Cape  Colony, 
Cuningham,  Granville  G.,  548,  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 
GuRLiNo,  Bby.  Joseph  J.,  B.A.,  8t.  Mary*8  Parsonage,  Bay  of  Islands, 

Newfoundia^, 
GURRIE,  James,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
GuRRiE,  John  G.,  Eildon,  8t,  Kildck,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GuRZoN.HowE,    Captain    thb    Hon.    Assheton     6.,    B.N.,    H,M.8. 

"  Boadicea,"  care  of  Postmaster,  Aden. 
CuscADEN,  Geo.,  L.B.C.SJS.,  L.B.G.P.E.,  Port  Melbourne,  Austrcdia, 


Dacomb,  Henrt  L.  Joh/mnesburg,  Transvaal, 

DaGosta,  Josi  S.,  Oeorgetoum,  British  Chiiana, 

Dale,  Sir  Langham,  K.G.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent-General  of 

Education,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 
Dalton,  E.  H.  Goring,  Begistrar  of  the  Supreme  Coort,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
fDALTON,  William  Henrt,  31,  Queen  Street,  Melbowme,  Australia, 
Dalt,  Thomas,  Lamaha  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Dalt,  William  John,  132,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Damian,  Francis,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Danbt,  H.  W.,  88,  EUzdbeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Danbt,  William,  M.lDSt.G.E.,  Hong  Kong, 
Dangab,  Albert  Augustus,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Dangab,  W.  J.,  Neotsfield,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Daniel,  Captain  Alfred  Kobth. 
Dabb,  John  Julius,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Daboan,  Patbick,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Dablet,    Cecil    W.,    M.Inst.C.E.,  Harbours  and  Rivers  Department, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fDATENPOBT,  Sib  Samuel,  K,C.Td^Q.,  Beaumont, Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1889 

1884 

1785  1875 
1887 
1876 
1884 
1880 

■  790  1883 
1882 
1885 
1885 
1887 

■795  1883 

1884 
1887 
1889 
1882 

i8oo  1890 
1882 


1874 
1885 
1889 

1805  1884 


1883 
1885 
1878 

1879 

iSio  1884 
1879 
1883 
1884 
1882 

1815  1889 
1881 

1874 
1885 
1886 
18:0  1881 
1889 

1877 


Crank,  S.  Lcoxabd,  M.D.,  CM. 6.,  Sargeon-Greneral,  Trinidad, 

tCRAVSN,  WiLUAM  HCNBT,  Kimherleyj  Cape  Colony, 

Crawford,  Lieut. -Colonel  James  D.,  Box  39,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Crawley.Boevet,  Anthont  p.,  Mahagastolle,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon, 

Crrswick,  Henrt,  Hawthorns,  Melbourne,  Auetralia, 

fCRR swell,  Jacob,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony* 

Cripps,  Thomas  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Croghan,  £.  H.,M.D.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 

Crook,  Herbert,  M.B.C.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 

tCROSBY,  Hon.  Wjlliam,  M.L.C.,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

Crossk,  a.  F.,  French  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

CuDDEFORD,  WiLLiAM,  AoditoF,  Logos,  West  Africa, 

Cullek,  Charles  Edward,  Belle   Vue  Lodge,   Christchureh,  Qu,*AppeUe 

Station,  N,W.T,,  Canada, 
tCuLMER,  James  William,  M.LJL.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
CuMMiNG,  Arthur  W.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
CUMMING,  John,  Plantation  Blairmoni,  Berbice,  British  Chiiana. 
CuMMiNo,  W.  Gordon,  District  Magpistrate,  Mount  Frere,  East  Oriqua- 

land.  Cape  Colony, 
CuNiNGHAM,  Granville  C,  548,  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Curling,  Bev.  Joseph  J.,  B.A.,  8t,  Mary's  Parsonage,  Bay  of  Islands, 

Newfoundland, 
CURRIB,  James,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
CuRRiE,  John  C,  Eildon,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Curzon-Howe,    Captain    the    Hon.    Assheton     Q,,    B.N.,    H,M.8. 

"  Boadicea,"  care  of  Postmaster,  Aden. 
CuscADEN,  Geo.,  L.B.C.SJB.,  L.B.C.P.E.,  Port  Melbourne,  Australia, 


Dacomb,  Henbt  L.  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

DaCosta,  Josi  S.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 

Dale,  Sib  Langham,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Saperintendent-General  of 

Edaoation,  Cape  Toion,  Cape  Colony, 
Dalton,  E.  H.  (Coring,  Begistrar  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Oeorgetown, 

British  Quiana. 
fDALTON,  William  Henbt,  31,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Dalt,  Thomas,  Lamaha  House,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 
Dalt,  William  John,  132,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Atutralia. 
Damian,  Francis,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Danbt,  H.  W.,  38,  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Danbt,  William,  M.Iost.C.E.,  Hong  Kmg. 
Dangab,  Albert  Augustus,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Dangab,  W.  J.,  Neotsfield,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Daniel,  Captain  Alfred  Nobtu. 
Dabe,  John  Julius,  Qeorgetown^  British  Quiana. 
Daboan,  Patrick,  Borrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Darlet,    Cecil    W.,     M.Iost.C.E.,   Harbours  and  Rivers  Department, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fDATENPORT,  Sir  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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Ywrof 
Election. 

1881 

1880 

1910  1889 

1872 

1889 
1879 
1888 

1915  1883 
1882 
1890 
1884 
1880 

1920  1890 
1889 
1884 
1885 
18S3 

1925  1883 
1887 
1887 
1882 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

fDBURT,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  B.,  C.M.6.,  Brisbane,  QueentHand. 

Dudley,  Cecil,  Pa^ho,  Cyprus, 

Duff,  Robert,  Immigration  Deparimsnt,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Quiana, 

DUFFERIN    &    AVA,    H.E.    BlOHT  HON.  THE   MlRQUIS  OF,   E.P.,    6.C.B.« 

G.O.M.G.,  Rome. 
DuHAT,  Frank.  Campbell,  Barrister-at-Law,  Durban,  NataL 
Duncan,  Captain  A.,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Quiana. 
t Duncan,    Andrew    H.     F.,     Sorreyor  •  General,     Vrybwrg,    BrUitk 

BLchtMnaland. 
Duncan,  James  Denoon,  Attornej-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
t Duncan,  Walter  Hughes,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
fDuNCAN,  John  J,.  Hughes  Park,  WatervaXe,  South  Australia. 
tDuNELL,  Owen  Bobert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
DuNiOP,  Charles  £.,  Ciril  SerYioe,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Dunn,  John,  Jun.,  Pa/rk  View,  Sa^kney,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
DuPONT,  Major  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
DuPUCH,  Joseph  E.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

fDu  Preez,  Hekcules  Fetrus,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Du  ToiT,  Thomas  Melyille,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Dtason,  Durban,  Attomey-at^Law,  Port  Eliuabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Dter,  Charles,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dter,  Frederick,  King  William* s  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Dter,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


1879 
1930  1884 
1880 
1880 
1890 
1889 
1935  1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 

1877 
1940  1889 
1886 
1874 
1887 
1883 
1945  1889 
1886 

1889 

1882 

1879 

1950    1884 


Eaolertone,  William,  120,  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

f  Bales,  William  John,  Madras,  India. 

Easmon,  J.  Farrell,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Qold  Coast  Colon%. 

East,  Bey.  D.  J.,  Principal,  Calabar  College,  Jamaica. 

Easton,  Charles  J.,  P.O.  Box  Z4S,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal, 

fEBERT,  Ernest,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fEcKSTEiN,  Frkdbrick,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

t Eckstein,  Hermann,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

tEDENBOROUQH,  Welleslry  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Edohill,  Nathaniel,  J.,  L.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  GoYemment  Medical  Officer, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Edwards,  Herbert,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
Edwards,  E.  H.,  Mah^,  Seychelles. 
Edwards,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
fEDWARDs,  Dr.  W.  a..  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
EoAN,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Eoerton,  Walter,  Magistrate  of  Police,  Penang,  Straits  SetUemente, 
EiCKE,  Adolph,  Berg  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Eldred,  Captain  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Consul-General  for  Chili  in  Aastralia  and 

New  Zealand,  AiasU  alian  Club,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales. 
Elias,  Lieut.-Colonel  Bobert,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- Genersl, 

Mauritius. 
Elliott,  Bev.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Amsterdam,  Bei-bice,  British  Quiana. 
Elliott,  Colonel  John,  C.B.,  Inspector-Gen.  of  Police,  Barbados, 
Elliott,  J.  Banks,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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Elliott,  W.  J.  P.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

Ellis,  His  Honour  Cbuf  Justick  Sib  Adaic  Gib,  Kingston,  Jamaiei 

Elus,  J.  Chutk,  InvercargiU,  New  Zealand, 

Elstob,  Abthub,  Bea^h  Qrove,  Durban,  Natal. 

Elwobtht,  Edwabd,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

EafANUKL,  Solomon,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Bmmebton  Habey,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fENOXLKXN,  Emil  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

England,  Edward,  Qenista,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Austra 

English,  Fbedebick  A.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Ebskine,  W.  C.  0.,  J.P.,  Inspeotor  ot  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colon 

fEscoMBE,  Hasby,  M.L.C,  Durban,  Natal. 

Escott,  E.  B.  Sweet,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Espeut,  Hon.  W.  Bancbopt,  M.L.C,  Spring  Garden,  Buff  Bay,  Jam 

Ehtill,  Fbedebick  C,  Messrs.  Blyth,  Brothers  ^  Co.,  Mauritius. 

Estbidoe,  Henby  W. 

Evans,  Hon.  Fbedebick,  C.M.G.,  Colooial  Seoretaiy  of  ihe  Loe 

Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
Evans,  Gowen,  ** Argus'*  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Evans,  J.  Embys.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Towyi,  Cape  Colony. 
Evans,  Williau,  Dindings,  Straits  Settlements. 
Evans,  William  Gwtnne,  Johannetburg,  Transvaal, 


1878  Faibbaibn,  Geobge,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1887    Faibbaibn,  Geobge,  Jun.,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Com% 

William  Street,  Melbowme,  Ausiralia, 
1889    Faibbridoe,  Rhys  S.,  Government  Surveyor,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Co 
^5    1880    Faibfax,  James  R.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1879  Faithfull,  Robebt  L.,  M. D.,  43,  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Tf 

1880  Fanning,  John,  Collector  of  Gastoms,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1889    tFABQUHABSON,  Abthub  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1887    FABquHARSoN,    Hon.   Chables  S.,  M.L.C.,  Savanna-la-Mar,    Ja% 
(Corresponding  Secretary), 
to    1887    FABquHABSON,  J.  M.,  Jan.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

1889  Fabquhabson,  Walteb  H.  K.,  J.P.,  Elim,  Balaclava,  Jamaica, 

1881  Faucett,  Hon.  Peteb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Faulkner,  Enoch,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  L 
1880    Fegan,  J.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

(5    1888    Fell,  Henby,  M.L.C.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1887  Fenwick,  John,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1884    Fenwick,  Thomas  Cavendish,  Verulam,  Natal, 

1886    Febguson,  Hon.  Donald,  M.F.P.,  Provincial  Secretary,  Charlottei 

Prince  Edward  Island. 
1880    Febguson,  James,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
iO    1889    Febguson,  James  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Oeorgetown,  B, 

Ouiana. 

1890  Febguson,  James,  Jun.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1879    Ferguson,  Joes, Cinnanhon  Oardens,  Colombo,Ceylon  (Corresponding 
1886  ^  Febguson,  John,  BockhampUm,  Queensland, 
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Foster,  Thomas  T.,  Sierra  Leone. 

FowLEK,  Alpin  Grant,  M.  Intfc.  C.  E.,  FerrO'Carril  de  Tehwmtepee,  Mwicor 

FowUER,  Gborgs  l£.f  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

fFowLER,  Hon.  Hbkrt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

fFowLRR,  Jamss,  Adelaide',  South  Australia. 

Fox,  Sir  Williax,  E.O.H.G.,  M.H.R.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Francis,  Danikl,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Franki,  J.  P.,  care  ofMeesra.  Qoldehrough,  Mort  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Franklin,  Bby.  T.  Augustus,  The  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  Essequiho, 

British  Chia/iia. 
Franklin,  William,  J.P.,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Frasxr,  Oharlks  a.,  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Colony. 
Frasrr,  Jambs  L.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Frasxr,  Hon.  Sir  Malcolm,   K.C.H.G.,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Seoretaiy, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Frassr,  Bobxrt  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 
Frasbr,  Hon.  Captain  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  F.B.G.S.,  Dwnedin,  New  Zealand., 
Fbasbr,  Hugh,  Eandarapolla  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
Frbnch,  Jambs,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Frbtz,  WnuAM  Hbnrt,  M.B.C.S.,  Molyneuso,  St.  Kitts. 
Frbtnb-Ffrbnch,  H.  db. 

Frost,  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Frtb,  Maubicb  W.,  Durhan,  Natal. 

fFuLLBR,  Alfred  W.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Fuller,  William,  Thomas  River  Station,  vid  King   William^s  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
Fulton,  Alexander  T.,  Freehold  Loan  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Fulton,  Brigape-Surgeon  John,  M.D.,  188,  Collins  Street  East,  Mel* 

bourne,  Australia. 
fFTBH,  Hon.  P.  0.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Gadd,  JoSbph,  QrahamStown,  Cape  Colony. 
Gaisbobd,  Henry,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galget,  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.,  &o.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sorgeon,  St.  Lueia, 
West  Indies. 

fGALLAGHBH,  DeNIS  M. 

Galt,  Sir  Alexander  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Can€td<i. 

Gard'ner,  Maitland,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Garland,  Charles  L.,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Garland,  Walter  F.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  PubUe  Works  Depai-tment,  Johoi'e, 

Straits  Settlements. 
Garnett,  Harry,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Quiana. 
Garraway,  Dayid  Glostbb,  Treasnrer,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Garrett,  G.  H.,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Sierra  Leone. 
Garrick,  Alfred  C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gasrin,  C.  p.,  Berhiee,  British  QuioAicu 

GAsquoiNE,  James  M.,  Powers  Street,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gaul,  The  Yexkrablb  W.  T.,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Kimberlej  and 

Beohnanaland,  St,  Cypria/ns,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
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Gordon,  The  Hon.  Sib  Abthub  Hamilton,  G.C.M.G. 

Gordon,  Major-Genbral  A.  H.  A.,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Uong  Kong» 

Gordon,  A,  H.  W.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

tGoRDON,  Charles,  M.D.,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

fGoBDON,  Charles  Grimston,  C.E.,  365,  BoUvarj  Buenos  Ay  res, 

tGk)RDON,  George,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fGoRDON,  Hon.  W.  Gordon,  M.L.C,  Knowlesly,  Queen's  Park,  Trinidad^ 

Gordon,  William  Montgomerie,  Oovemnient  Offices,  8t,  John's,  Antigua. 

Gore,  Gerard  B.,  Tandilla,  Queensland, 

GoRRiE,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  John,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

G08TLINO,  Francis  G.,  Bolama,  Portuguese  Settlement,  West  Africa  {viS, 

Lisbon). 
fGovBTT,  BoBERT,  Culloden  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland, 
GoTDER,  George  Woodroffb,C.M.G.,  SwcyejOT-QeneTat},  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand^ 
Graham,   Fbancis   G.   C,    C.C.  &  B.M.,  Dordrecht,    Wodehouse,   Cape 

Colony. 
Graham,  John,  88,  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Graham,  Bobert  Dundas,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Graham,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Graham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
fGnAHAM,  Woodthorpe  T.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Grainger,  Bichard  Eeat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Grant-Dalton,  ALAN,M.Inst.C.E.,  Qovernment  RaUu}ay,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony, 
Grant,  Alexander  Charles,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fGRANT,  E.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  Qeorgetoicn,  British  Guiana. 
Grant,  Henrt  E.  W.,  Qovernment  House,  Trinidad. 
Grant,  James,  Tollochgorum,  Tasmania. 
Grant,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  Hunter,  care  of  Wm.  Bignell,  Esq., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Grant,  The  Vert  Bey.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Frinoipal  of  Qaeen's  TJniver- 

sity,  Kingston,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Gray,  George  W.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
tGRAT,  BoBBBT,  Uvghenden,  Queensland. 

fGBEATHEAD,  John  Baldwin,M.B.,  C.K.{Edia.),Oraham^toicn,Cape  Colony.. 
tGBEEN,  David,  Durban,  Natal. 
Green,  George  Button,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Gbeen,  John  E.,   P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Geuebn,  Bichard  Allan,  Allanvale,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
fGREEN,  Bobert  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fGREBNACRE,  B.  W.,  M.L.C,  Dwban,  Natal. 
Greene,  Edward  M.,  Advocate,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Greene,  Moleswobth,  Oreystones,  Melbourne,  Atatralia, 
Grenier,  Hon.  Samuel,  Attorney- General,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
f  Grey- Wilson,  H.E.  William,  Government  House,  St.  Helena. 
Gribble,  Bkv.  J.  B.,  St.  PanVs  Parsonage,  Temora,  New  South  Wales, 
fGRiCE,  John,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  «J*  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Grieve,  Dr.  Bobebt,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
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Hamilton,  James,    Mesfra.  Bylande  §r  Sons,  Limited,  George  Streety 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hamilton,  John  T.,  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Metbowme,  Australia, 
ELamilton,    Lauohlan   A.,  Assistant   Land    Commissioner,    Canadiau 

Paoifio  Bailwaj,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1881  Hamilton,  H.E.  Sib  Bobbbt  G.  C,  K.G.B.,  Oovemment  Uguse,  Hobarty 
Tasmania, 

L884    Hammbbslkt.Hbenan,  Bobbbt  H.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineers*  Office,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Cape  CoUmy, 
L886    Hammond,    A.  db    Lislb,  M.A.,   F.B.Hist.S.,    Samares,    Tarra,  near 

Ootdbum,  New  South  WaUtu, 
L889    Hammond,  Mabk  J.,  J.P.,  Ashfield,  Sydney,  New  South  WcUes, 
L888    Hamnbtt,  Fbbdebicc  Habpbb,  care  of  Messrs.  Arhuthnot,  ^  Co.,  Madras. 
L888    Hamfshibb,  F.  K.,  M.B.,  H.B.C.S.E.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
L888    fHAMPSON,  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
L888    fHAMPSON,  J.  Athbbton,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
L889    Hampton,  John,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Hanbubt,  The  Bbv.  W.  F.  J.,  M. A. 

L889    Hancock,  Edwabd,  Johannesburg,  Transvaoi. 

1884  Hanmeb,  Edwabd  Wingfield,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
L886    Hannam,  Chables,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

L883  Hannam,  Willouohby,  M.  Inst.  O.E.,  Chief  Engineer  for  Bailway  s 
Cooktown,  Queensland, 

L885  tHANNiNOTON,  Ernest  B.  C,  H.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

L889    fHANSEN,  YiGGO  J.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1888  ELiBDiE,  George,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

L888  fHABDiE,  William,  Fairmont  P.  0.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 

L890  Habdino,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Geobgb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

L889  Habdino,  Mobgan  H.,  Audit  Department,  Trinidad. 

L875  Habdt,  C.  Bubton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

L884  Habdt,  James  A.,  H.B.C.S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

L889  fHABDS,  Harry  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

L883  Harel,  Philibebt  C,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Essequibo,  British  Quiana. 

L888  Habger,  F.  Arnold,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  Tehunntepec  Railway, 

care  of  Messrs,  Martinez  Hermanos,  Vera  Crwi,  Mexico. 

L886  Hablet,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

L878  Hablet,  Colonel  Sib  Bobbbt  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

1882  fHABPEB,  Chables,  J.P.,  Quildford,  Western  Australia. 

L886  Habpeb,  Leonabd,  Barrister-at-Law,  Chtistchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Habpeb,  Bobebt,  M.L.A.,  TooraJc,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

L882  Harbagin,  William  Campbell,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

L883  Habrht,  William  Bosseb,  M.B.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Habricks,  Francis  M.,  F.B.C.S.I.,   Alma  Road,  St.  Kildn,  Melboumc, 

Australia, 
L889    Harper,  Walter  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
L881     Harris,  D.,  Kimbcrley,  Cape  Colony. 

L889     Harris,  David,  M.B.C.S.E.,  J. P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
1889    Harris,  Elias,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  t^ARRis,  Henry  William  J.,  Kimlerl?y,  Cap:  Colony, 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Habsison,  Professor  J.  B.,  Oovemment  Laboratory,  British  Chtiana. 

fHARRisoN,  J.  Spranoer,  P.  0.  Bo»  17,  Johannesburg f  Transvaal. 

Harrold,  Major  Arthur  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fHARROW,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

fHARSANT,  Sidney  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hartley,  SintosoN-MAJOR  E.  B.,  V.C.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Hartley,  Edwin  J.,   cara  of  Messrs.  Mclltoraith,  McEacliam    ^  Co., 

Melbourne,  AustnUia, 
Hartey,  Hon.  A.  W.,  M.L.G.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
Harvey,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
t Hartey,  Thouas  L.,  H.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Hastings,  Commander  W.  C.  H.,  B.N.,  Assiatant  Harbour  Master,  JEToit^ 

Kong. 
Hathorn,  Kenneth  H.,  Advocate  of  the  Sapreme  Ooart,  Marit2burg,Naial. 
Havelock,    H.E.     Sir  Arthur    E.,     K.C.M.G.,     Qovernment    Houee, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Hawdon,  C.  G.,  Westerjield,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 
Hawker,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hawker,  Hon.  George  Charles,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
EUwKES,  George  Wright,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Australia  (Correspondioi^ 

Secretary). 
Hawtayne,    George    H.,   C.M.G.,  Administrator-GeDeral,  Georgetown, 

British  Ouiana  (Corresponding:  Secretary). 
fHAY,  Hon.  Alexander,  M.L.C,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Attstralia. 
Hay,  David  A.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
fHAY,  Henry,  Collindina,  New  South  Wales. 
tHAY  James,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Hay,  H.E.  Sir  James  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hay,  William,  Boomdnoomana,  vid  Wahanyah,  New  South  Wales. 
Hatdon,  Thomas,  Coronet  Hill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and 

Victoria  Club. 
Haygarth,  John,  Kooralbyn,  Beaudesert,  Queensland. 
Hatnes,  Robert,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Qovernment  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia,  (Cor> 

responding  Secretary). 
Hats,  Walter,  Bockleighy  Townsville,  Queensland. 
tHAZELL,  Charles  S.,  PoH  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Hean,  David,  National  Boink  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Heakle,  Robert  Waller,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colon}/. 
Heath,  Commander  George  P.,  R.N.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hebron,  A.  S.,  Barrister- at- Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hector,  Alexander,  J.  P.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
•Hector,  Sir  James,K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  MuseHm,Wellington,  NewZealand. 
Hbddino,  B.,  King  William*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Hbly-Hutchinbon,  H.E.   The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  F.,  K.C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment House,  Grenada. 
tHEMERY  Percy,  Beceiver-GeneraVs  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Ouianeu 
Hemming,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Henderson,  J,  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
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2290    1889    Henoehson,  Samuel,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad, 

1887    Henderson*,  Wh.,  care  of  J.  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  P,0,  Box  224,  J6hanne$hurg , 

Tranivanl, 

1889  Uexdebson,  William  James,  care  of  Trustees  and  Executors  Co.,  Mel- 
'  hourne,  Australia, 

1890  Hemdebsok,  William  B.,  M.D.,  Aofcing  Colonial  Sargeon,  Lagos,  West 

Africa. 
1875    Hexnessy,  Sir  John  Pope,  K.C.M.G. 
2295    1883    Hensman,  Alfred  Peach,  M  L.C,  Ferth,  Western  Australia. 

1887  .  Henty,  Richmond,  11,  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1883  ,  tHERYEY,  Dudley   Fkancis  A.,  Resident  Coauoillor,  Malacca,  Straits 

Settlements. 
1887    Hess,  Albert,  C.E.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

1873  '  Hett,  J.  Roland,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Victoria,  British 
'  Columbia. 

23CO    1875    Hewat,  Captain  J.,  Saperintendent,  Cape  Town  Docks,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Hrwison,  Captain  William  Frederick,  Orient  Steamship  Company. 

1884  HicKLiNG,  Frederick  J.,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  South 
'  Australia. 

1836    fHiDDiNGH,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Newlands,  Cape  Colony, 

1885  HiGOiNS,  Hon.  Hen'RY,  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone. 

2305    1884    Higoins,  Lieut.-Colonel    Thomas    Walker,    Higginsbrook,    Adelaide, 
'  South  Australia. 

1883    fHiGHETT,  John  Moore,  M.L.A.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1885  I  fHiOHETT,  William  £.,  79b,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1883  I  Hildebrand,  Max,  M.D.,  555,  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  United  States. 

Hill,  Charles  Lumlby,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore. 
Hill,  John  S.,  Qeorgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1887  Hill,  Lure  M.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Qeorgetown,  British  Ouiana, 

1587  '  Hill,  Stanley  6.,  Rockhampton^  Queenslartd. 

1888  fHiLL,  Thomas  Hbslop,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements, 
2315    1884    Hill,  Thomas  James,  Durban,  Natal. 

1881    Hill,  William,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

1888  !  fHiLLARY,  George,  Durban,  Natal. 

1886  HiLLMAN,  George  F^  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
1839  ;  Hills,  Tom,  235,  Collins  Strest,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

2320    1888  '  fHiNBiCHSEN,  Rudolf,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1588  I  tHiTCHiNS,  Charlbs,  Durban,  Natal. 
1S86  ;  HoAD,  William,  Colonial  ^u.Tgeon,^alacca, Straits  Settlements. 

1889  Hobbs,  Thov as,  Church  Street,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Hocking,  Hon.  Henby  H.,  Attorney-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fHooGSON,  Edwabd  D.,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Qusensland. 
Hodgson,  Hon.  FbedkbicM.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 

1886  !  tHoFFMEisTRB,  HoN.  C.  R.,  Attorney-General,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
1885  !  HoFMEYB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1881  '  Hohbnlohe  of  Langenbubg,  H.S.H.  Pbince,  Langenburg,  Wurtemburg, 
Germany, 
2330    1883  !  Holbobow,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C.,  St.  John*8,  Antigua. 

1890  HoLDSHiP,  George,  J.P.,  New  Zealand  Timber  Co.,Au:kland,New  Zealand. 

00 
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2380 


lection. 
L890 


HuTCHiNS,  David   E.,  Conserrator  of    Crown    Foreata,  KnysnOf  Cape 

Colony, 

L885    fHuTCHENS,  William  H. 
L889    Hutchinson,  Edwabd  Olivsb,  Bedford,  Cape  Colony;   and  Johannes- 

hurg,  Transvdal, 
L887    Hutchinson,  W.,  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Bleashy  Sf  Co, ,  70,  Elizabeth  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
1888    HUTTON,  Hon.  Chablis  William,  M.L.A.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
L888    HuTTON,  HsNST,  J.P.,  F.B.6.S.,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
L887    fHuTTON,  J.  Mount,  Damaraland,  vid  Walwtch  Bay,  South  Africa, 
1885    Hyax,  Abraham,  Beaconsfleld,  Cape  Colony, 


2385    1884  Ikin,  Bey.  Dr.  Alfred,  Point,  Natal, 

L880  Im  Thurn,  Bvkbabd  F.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Quiana. 

1889  Inolis,  T.  a.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

L882  iNNSs,  Chablss  Boss,  King  William's  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

L889  Innks,  Hon.  Sib  Geobok  L.,  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sydney,  Netc 
South  Wales. 

2390    1884  Ibish,  Okobgk  H.,  M,L.C.|  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 

L886  flsAACS,  Datid,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

L884  Isaacs,  Jacob,  Dwnedin,  New  Zealand. 

[889  Isaacs,  Lionel  A.,  Mandeville^  Jamaica. 

L883  Isbmonoeb,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treaflurer,  Singapore, 


2395    1888    Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

L879    Jackson,  Db.  Andbew  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

L881    Jackson,  Capt.  H.  H.,  B.  A.,  Commissioner  for  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. 

1888  Jackson,  Bichabd  Hill,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
L883    tJACOBs,  Isaac,  72,  Queen  Street,  Melboume,  Aiutralia. 

2400    1884    fJJom,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.B.C.S.,  L.SJI.  (Eng.),  171,  Collins  Street, 

Melboume,  Australia, 
L876    fJAMES,  J.  William,  F.G.S.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  CooVs  River,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales 
L885    James,  P.  Haughton,  Dewm  Lodge,  Half  Way  Tree,  Jamaica, 
L881    t«^AMB80N,  Db.  L.  S.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 
L886    tJAMiESON,  M.  B.,  C.E.,  89,  Qu^en  Street,  Melboume,  Australia, 
L882    Jamison,  William  T.,  St,  Catherine's,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
[884    Jabdinb,  C.  K.,  Qeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 
1882    Jarbett,  Michael  Lewis,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Slierlro, 

West  Africa. 
L888    Jabyis,  E.  W.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
[884    Jeffbat,  B.  J.,  DevorgiUa,  Toorak,  Melboume,  Australia. 
L872    fJENKiNS,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

1889  tJEFPE,  Cabl,  Barrister-at-Law,  Joha/nnesburg,  Transvaal, 
L882    t  Jeffe,  Juuus,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  CoUmy, 
[889    Jebningham,  Hon.    Hubbbt  E.   H.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial- Secretaxy,  Port 

Louis,  Mauritius. 
L886    Johnson,  Abthur  E.,  Mount  Peveril,  Moica,  Mauritius. 
2415    1884    Johnson,  Fbedebick  William,  A.InBt.CJi.,  Pablic  Works  DepartDoent, 

Kalawewa,  Dumballa,  Ceylon. 
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L884  )  Ebllt,  B.  J.,  Georgetown,  BritUh  Ouianti. 
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fKiLTT,  William,  British  Bank  of  Atutraliay  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Kbmp,  Hon.  O.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Kexslet,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kemslby,  John  C,   J. P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Kemslet,  John,  Rus^enburg,  Ttansvaal, 

Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Kennedy,  William,  Bank  oj  British  North  America,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Kenny,  William,  M.D.,  193,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Kent,  William  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Keooh,  Edmund,  Alma  Street,  St.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Kebmode,  Bobbrt,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania. 

Kbbb,  Alexander,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Kerr,  James  Kibkpatrick,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Kerr,    H.E.    Thomas,  C.M.G.,  Qovemment  House,   Stanley,   Falkland 

Islands. 
t Kerry,  T.  0.,  Sutton  Lodge,  Remmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zedla/nd. 
fKBYNES,  Richard  R.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia, 
Kilby,  Hexrt  G.,  Labrena,  Fern  Bay  Road,  Hun*er's  Hill,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
KiLQOUR,  Oeorob,  J.P.,  M.  Insfc.  C.E.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Kino,  Emmanuel,  J.P.,  311,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Kino,  Hon.  Phiup  G.,  M.L.C,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
fKiNO,  Thomas  A.,  Magistrate,  Transkeian  Territory,  Cape  Colony, 
Kinosmill,  W.  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
KiNTORE,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  uf,  G.C.M.G.,  Qovemment  House, 

Adelaide,  South  Amtiralia. 
fKiRK,  William,  TownsviUe,  Queensland. 
Kisch,  Danibl  Montaoub,  F.R.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
KiTHBR,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Knee,  Philip,  Durban  Club,  Natal, 

Knevbtt,  J.  S.  K.  DB,  2,  Rue  de  Loxum,  Brussels  ;  and  British  Columbia 
Knight,  Arthur,  Audit  Ojgice,  Singapore, 
Knioht,  J.  Charles  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Knights,  B.  T.,  J.P.,  P.R.G.S.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Knott,  Michael  Edward,  Brooksmead,  Eatt  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Knox,  Alfred,  30/1,  Natal  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvcuil. 
Knox,  Edward,  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Knox,  William,  74,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Kortrioht,    Sir    Cornelius  H.,  K.C.M.G.,   Hillside,  Barrie,  OntariOf 

Canada, 
KoHLBR,  Charles  W.  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaxil, 
fKoTHARi,  Jehangir  H.,  Karachi,  India. 

fKRiBL,  Rev.  H.  T.,  41,  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Krone,  Perct  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fKuHR,  Henry  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Kummerer,  Rudolph,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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Levcb,  Gborqe  J.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Warwiclcf  Qtieensland, 
Levin,  W.  H.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Levy,  Abthub,  MamdevUle,  Jamaica, 
Levy,  David  L.,  122,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales, 
Lewis,  Allan  Welleslet,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  Oeorge^s,  Qrenada. 
Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbowme,  Australia, 

tLswis,  Neil  Elliott,  MJL.,  B.C.L.,  M.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania  (Corre- 
sponding Seoretarj). 
Lewis,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.G.,  Sierra  Leone. 
fLEWis,  Thomas,  Hohart,  T€umtmia, 
Lezard,  Flavien  E.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Liddell,  John  M.,  P,0,  Boa  222,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiDDLE,  Fbedebic  C,  Msssrs,  Liddle,  Fletcher  8c  Forhes,  Johannesburg, 

TVansvaal, 
Liebmann,  Pbofessob  James  A.,  Diocesan   College,  Bondebosch,   Cape 

Colony, 
Lillet,  His  Honoub  Ohibf  Justice  Sib  Ghablbs,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Lillet,  E.  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fLiNTON,  The  Bt.  Bbv.  Stdnet,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Biverina,  Hey,  New 

S(mth  Wales. 
L18SNEB,  IsiDOB,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Litkie,  Emil  ]£.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
LiVEBMOBB,  EowABD  PiKE,  Boekhampton,  Queensland, 
fLivEBsiDGE,  Pbofessob  A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Llotd,  Geobge,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Llotd,  Lewis,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Loch,  H.E.  Sib  Henbt  B.,  G.G.M.G.,  K.G.B.,  Oovernment  House,  Ca^e 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Locke,  John,  e/o  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 

LoFTiE,  BowLET  C.,J.P.)  Government  KesidentyXl&afiy,  Western  Australia. 
LooAN,  Jambs  D.,  Matjesfontein,  Cape  Colony, 
Long,  Edwabd  M.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Loos,  F.  C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fLouBSEB,  Matthew  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
LovK,  J.  B.,  Sydney,  New  Sou^h  Wales, 
LovEDAT,  BicHABD  Kelsey,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
LovELL,  Db.  Francis  H.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
fLovELY,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  James  Ghapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fLow,  SiB  Hugh,  G.G.M.G. 
Lowe,  Majob  Stanley  John,  J.P.,   Gommissioner  of  Police,  Taungs, 

Bechuanaland, 
fLuABD,  Edwabd  Ghauncy,  Plantation  Peter^s  HaU,  British  Quiana. 
Lucy,  Fbedebick  Gobbeti,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
Lumb,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  G.  F.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.,  Trinidad, 
LuMOAiB,  Geobge,  Secretary   to  the   Goancil  of    Government,   &o, 

Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
fLuMSDEN,  David,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
fLTMAN,  Henby  H.,  74,  McTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Lynch,  Edwabd  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 
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McGabtht,  Hok.  James  A.,  Qaeen's  Advocate,  Freetoxcn,  Sierra  Leone. 
McGaughan,  Patrick  K.,  Melhowmey  Australia, 
tMcOAUOHEY,  Samuel,  Coonong,  Urana,  New  8<yuth  Wales, 
McGloskt,    James   Hugh,    Colonial    Surgeon,   Buttenoorth,    Province 

Welledey,  Straits  Settlements, 
HcCrac,  FAsquHARP.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales* 
McCuLLOcH,  Alexander  (Janr.),  Qlenelg,  South  Australia, 
HcCuLLOCH,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  McDonald,  John,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
MoEwEN,  Hon.  Alexander  P.,  M.L.G.,  Hojig  Kong. 
McFarland,  Bobert,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales, 
McFarland,  Thomas,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
McOavin,  B.  W.,  129,  Macquairie  Street  N.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
McGaw,  Joseph,  Cuba,  Narrandera,  New  South  Wales, 
McGowAN,  Bobert  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guxarut, 
McGrath,  Georoe,  Charlemont,  Jamaica, 
fMcGREGOR,  Alexander,  J. P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
McHardt,  Alexander,  BUlcJc  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
HcHaro,  James  A.,  Messrs,  Brooks,  McQla^han  8f  McHarg,  Flinders 

Lane,  }ielboume,  Australia, 
McHattie,  a.  G.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  St,  John*s,  AntigiM, 
HcIlwraith,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.4.,  Brisbane,  Queensland:^ 
fMclLWRAiTH,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
McKat,  Benjamin,  M.I.M.E.,  Maekay,  Queensland, 
McEiNNON,  Neil  B.,  Barrister-at-law,  Berbice,  British  Quiana, 
f  McLean,  George,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tMcLEAN,  B.  D.  Douglas,  Mara^kakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (Gorre- 

sponding  Secretary). 
McLennan,  John,  Oroua  Downs,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fMcLEOD,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Chiiana 

McKess,  James  E.,  Natal  Government  Railways,  Johannesburg,  Transvaah 
Main,  George,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Mair,  George,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 
Maitland,  David  P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Malabre,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C. ,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Malcolm,  Hon.  O.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attorney-General,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Malet,  Francis  B.  W. 

Malino,  H.E.  Captain  Irwin  Charles,  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent, 
Malleson,  Alfred  B.,  Stonehenge,  Church  Street,  Richmond,  Melbourne^ 

Austrcdia, 
Malpas,  William  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia;   and 

Gumhardo  Station,  Charleville,  Queensland, 
Manipold,  John,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Manifold,  T.  P.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdoxon,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Mansel,  Herberf,  Sulivan  House,  Falkland  Islands. 
Mansfield,  George  Allen,    121,    Pitt   Street,    Sydney,   New    Soutli 

Wales, 
fMARAis,  Christian  L.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fMARAis,  Johannes  H.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
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882  MiDDLSTON,  John  Paox,  District  Jadge,  Limasol,  Cyprus, 

883  HiDDLETON,  W.  H^  Durban,  Natal. 
889  fMiLss,  Chables  Oeobge,  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

886  Mills,  James,  Dmisdvn,  New  Zealand. 

887  fMiLLs,  Thomas,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
879  Milne,  Sir  William,  Sunnyside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

887  MiNCHiN,  Edward  0.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
889  fMiLTON,  Arthur  0.,  Port  Elizahethf  Cape  Colony. 

888  Mirrielees,  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortez,  8pa/nish  Honduras  {vid  New  Orleans). 
886  Mitchell,  Charles,  Protector  of  Immigrants,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

878  Mitchell,    H.E.     Lieut.-Colonel    Sir   Charles    B.   H.,    K.CM.Q., 
Qovernment  House,  Maritzhurg,  Natal 

888  Mitchell,  Henry,  P.O.  Box  720,  Joharmeshurg,  Transvaal. 

885  Mitchell,  James  G.,  Etkam,  Sydney,  New  Souih  Wales. 

886  Mitvord,  Hon.  C.  Burnet,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,  Oarnbia. 

883  MoGOy  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

885  MoiR,  BoBERT  N.,  cjo  Standard  Ba/iik,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

886  MoiR,  Thomas  W.  G.,  Pretima,  Trar^vaal. 

879  Moloney,  H.E.  Sir  C.Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Qovernment  House,  Lagos, 
West  Africa. 

889  MoLYNEUX,  Herbert,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

884  Monro  Gibson,  Plctntation  Blenheim,  British  Guiana, 
p   1884  tMoNBO,  Malcolm,  Qeorget<ywn,  British  Quiana. 

889  fMooBE,  Albert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

888  Moore,  C.  Wilson,  C.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  The  Club,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

889  Moore,  Frederick    Henri,  cjo  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

886  fMooRE,  James,  Bunhury,  Western  Australia. 

|r    i883  MooRR,  The  Bev.  Obaduh,  Principal,  Church  Missionaiy  Grammar 
School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

878  tMooRE,  William  H.,  St.  John's  House,  Antigua. 

886  MoREHEAD,  Hon.  B.  D.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

890  Morgan,  Henry  Foscue,  Croydon,  Queensland. 

876  ^Morgan,  Henry  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
\o    1884  MoEOAN,  James  Yauohan,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

880  fMoxoAN,  M.  C,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

881  MoRRiN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

888  Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
881  fMoRRisoN,  James,  J  J*.,    Water   Hall,   Guildford,    Western  Australia 

(Corresponding  Secretcuy). 

887  fMoRRisoN,  John  S.,  African  Boaiing  Company,  Durban,  Natal. 

889  Morris,  John,  372,  Little  Collins  Street  TT  est,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
889  Morris,  Samuel  H.,  Blackhcath  Estate^  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 

889  fMoRRis,  Sydney,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  TransvcuU. 

877  MoRT,  Laidley,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
;o    i881  MoSELEY,  C.  H.  HARLEY,Civil  Commandant,  British  Sherbro', West  Africi . 

886  tMosMAN,  Hugh,  J.  P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

887  MossE,  Deputy  Subgeon-General  Charles  B.,  O.B.,  Kingston,  Jainatca. 

890  Moss,  Ernest  Whitakeb,  Taiping,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 
886  J  tMouLDEN,  Baytield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  \ 
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Year  of 
Election 

2795  1888 
1883 
1889 
1884 
1885 

2800  1888 

1884 
1882 
1886 
1879 

2805  1876 
1889 
1879 
1888 
1879 

2810  1889 
1873 
18S3 

1886 
1889 

2815  1882 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1888 

2820  1882 
1887 

1883 
1882 

1883 

2825  1883 
1882 
1886 
1885 
1882 

2830  1885 

1885 
1886 
1884 
1885 
2S35  1882 
1876 


fNcwBERT,  Jakes  Cosmo,  CM. 6.,  Melbourne,  Australii, 

tKswLAND,  Harrt  Osman,  Singapore. 

fNEWLAND,  Simpson,  Bumside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Newman,  Henky  William,  M.E.,  J.P.,  Lucknow^  Neto  South  Wales. 

Newman,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

tNEWMAN-WiLSON,  J.  B.,  Selboufne  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane, 

Qaeenslamd. 
Newton,  Charles  Bead,  F.B.M.S.,  Kurseong,  Darjeeling,  India. 
fNiCHOLS,  Arthur,  Commercial  Bank  qf  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fNiCHOLSON,  W.  Gresham,  Hanford,  JuLare  Co.,  California,  U.S.A. 
Nightingale,   Percy,   Civil  Commiaaioner   and  Beaident  Magistrate, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
NiND,  Philip  Henry,  Better  Hope  House,  British  Guiana. 
fNiND,  Charles  £.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
NiTCH,  George  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
NoAD,  Wellesley  J.,  Government  Eailways,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 
Noble,  John,  Clerk  of  the  Hoase  of  Assemblj,    Cape    Tovm,  Cape 

Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
tNoBLE,  John,  J.P.,  Shellbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fNoRDHEiMBR,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Norman,  H.E.   General    Sir  Henry  W.,  G.C.M.G.,   G.C.B.,  CJ.E., 

Government  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fNoRRis,  Captain  B.  J.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
Norrie,  William,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  697,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
North,  Harry,  Board  of  Executors,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Norton,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada. 

NoTT,  Bakdolph,  Silwood,  Strathjleld,  New  South  Wales. 
fNoURSE,  Henry,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Nowell,  Thomas  B.,  Ferro-Carril  de  Tehuantepee,  Mexico. 
tNoYCE,  P.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
NoYES,  Edward,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

O'Brien,  Hknry  Arthur,  Singapore. 

O'fiRiEN,  H.E.  Colonel  Sir  John  Terence  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland. 
O^Bbien,  Lucius  B.,  President  of  the  Bojal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts, 

20,  College  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 
CCallaghan,  Captain  Cornelius  C,  Chief  of  Police,  Mah<^,  Seychelles, 
O'Connor,  Owen  Livingstone,  F.B.Met.Soc.,  Curepipe,  Mauntius, 
O'Driscoll,  Florence,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
O'Flaherty,  Thomas  Augustus,  Durban,  Natal. 
Officer,  William,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ogilvir,  Hon.  Edward  D.  8.,  M.L.C.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  River,  New 

South  Wales. 
OoiLTiE,  Bey.  Canon  George,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Ogilvie,  William  F.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  River,  New  South  Wales, 
Oldham,  John,  51,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
OUYER,  Hon.  Bichard,  M.L.C,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
CMalby,  Michael  B.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guima. 
O'Malley,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Edward  L.,  Singapore, 
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1880    tPATNE  FsKDERiCK  W.,  JuN.,  Bamsfcer-at-Law,  Maritimo,  South  Tarra, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

888  fPATNX,  John  A.,  Orange  Hcmae,  Logos,  West  Africa. 
878    tPEACOCK,  Caleb,  J.P.»  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

885  tPEACOCK,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.O.,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 

2885    1889    fPsACOCKE,  A.  W.  H.,  Queenstown,  Cape    Colony,  and  Johannesburg, 

Transvojol. 

877  fPEABCB,  E.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

884  Peasson  Walteb  Henbt,  Oommissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.  Box  846, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

880    'fV^LTJSXKAV,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Etienne,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
883    Pembebton,  Sholto  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vancowrt  House,  Dominica, 
West  Indies. 
2890    1886    fPENNEFATHEB,  F.  W.,   Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  University,  South 

Australia. 

889  fPENTLAND,  Alexandeb,  M.B.,  Jamestoum,  South  Australia, 
888    Peppin,  Fbedebick,  Keroongola,  Si,  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
888    Peboval,  Exlet,  B.A.,  Queen^s  College,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 

888  Pebkobinb,  Lawson    N.,  Difltrict    CommiBsioner,    Cape    Coast,    Geld 
Coast  Colony. 

886  Pebkins,  Hon.  Patbick,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  (iueensland, 

887  Peeks,  Thohas,  P.O.  Box  897,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
886    Pebbin,  Habbt  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

886  Pebbt,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisba^%e,  Queensland, 

883  Pebsse,  De  Bubqh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

888  Petchell,  William  C.,  Fremantle^  Western  Australia, 

885  Pbteb,  Hon.  Fbakk,  M.L.C.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

884  Peteb,  Hon.  William  Spenceb,  M.L.C.,   Anama,  Christchurch,    Ns'V 
Zealand. 

889  Petebkin,  Thomas,  M.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados. 

878  Petebson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

889  tPETTiT,  Bobebt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
882    Phabaztn,  Chables,  J^.,  Lingwood,  FecUherston,  Wairarapa,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand, 

879  Phabaztn,    Hon.  Bobebt,  H.L.C.,  Boulcott  Street,    Wellington,  New 
Zealand, 

888  Philbbn,  Geoboe,  MarUey  Beach,  Sydney,  New  Sou^h  Wales. 

871  Phillippo,  Sib  Geoboe. 

2910    1879  Phillippo,  Hon.  J.  C,  M.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

887  Phillips,  Chables  H.,  Begistrar- General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
875  Phillips,  Coleman,  Dry  River  Station,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
882    Phillips,   Geoboe   Bbaithwaite,   Saperintendent    of   Police^   Perth, 

Wt^»m  AuKtralia, 
878    Philups,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras  (Correfpondliig 

Seoretaiy). 
2915    1^    Phillips,  Lionel,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

887  Phillips,  Louis  C,  P.O.  Boa  149,  Johannesburg,  Tra^MvcuU, 

888  PicKEBiNO,  Fbancis  Henbt,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
884    PiCKEBiNO,  William  Alexandeb,  C  .M.G.,  Protector  of  Chinese,  Singapore. 


2900 
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2965 


2970 


Year  of 
Election. 

1884 

1889 

1887 

1887 

1880 

1882 

1889 

1889 

1885 

1888 


2975 


2980 


2985 


2990 


2995 


30CO 


3005 


1885 

1880 

1888 

1888 

1880 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1888 

1888 

1881 

1886 

1890 

1882 

1889 

1889 

1888 

1886 
1885 
1881 
1889 
1874 
1881 
1880 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1881 

1887 
1884 

1882 
1889 
1887 
1874 
1878 


Bava-Natuax,  IIox.  p.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 

Baxsat,  Alkxandeb,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Bance,  Thoxas  a.,  Johannesburg^  TranavcuU, 

Bandall,  Altrbo  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Baxnib,  D.  N.,  St.  John*8,  Antigua. 

Baphael,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Box  808,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Bat,  J.  Nhma,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer,  Dominica. 

Bauch,  T.  Vivian,  Seafield  Tower,  Seawall,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

tBAW,  Gboboe  Henry,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Bawlins,   Charles  C.,  M.E.,  F.G.S.,    JJrangan,  Malvern,    Melbotumc, 
Australia. 

Bawliks,  F.,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Bawson,  Charles  C,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

Bat,  James  B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Baynbr,  Thomas  C,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Bead,  Horatio,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiana, 

Bedmond,  Leonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Bed  wood,  Charles  L.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Bees,  Frank,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Bees,  Willum  Lee,  Qisbome,  New  Zealand. 

Beid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Beid,  J.  Stuart,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Beid,  Bobert,  27  A  29,  Little  Flinders  Street  East,  Melbourne^  Australia. 

Beid,  Bobert  Dtcb,  Armidale,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Beid,  Walter,  Boelchampton,  Queensland. 

Beid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 

fBBiNBRS,  August,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Bendall,  Percy  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant-Colonial  Sargeon,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 

West  Africa^ 
Benner,  Peter  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Coast  CasUe,Gold  CooLst  Colony. 
Benner,  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sargeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Beyinoton,  Alfred,  Freetoton,  Sierra  Leone. 
Beynolds,  Leslie  H. 

Bhind,  W.  Gm  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodes,  a.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodbs,  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  M.L.A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bhodes,  Ernest  T.,  Hadlow,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
fBHOOBS,  George  H.,  Clareniont,  TimaiHi,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodes,  B.  Heaton,  Barrister-at.Law,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 
Bice,  Lionel  K.,  The  Rocks,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Bice,  Francis  Dyer,  J.P.,  Bashey  Park,  Palmerston,  S.  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
BicHARDS,  Edward  H.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
BiCHARDS,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Government  House,  Port  Moresby,  British  New 

(hiinea, 
BiCHARDS,  William  S.,  Albion  Estate,  St.  David^s  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
BiCHARDSON,  Charles  J.,  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
ifBiCHARDSoN,  Horace  G.,  Queensland. 
BiCHMAN,  H.  J.,  Lincoln  Gap,  Port  Augusta,  South  Australia. 
BiCHMOND,  James,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

H   H 
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Year  of 

Blection. 

1888 

1888 

3010  1890 

1882 
1885 
1886 
1886 
3015  1881 
1885 

1890 
1880 
1889 
3020  1890 
1889 
1884 

1876 

1881 
1887 
1883 
1888 
1876 
1884 

3030  1 888 
1887 
1889 
1882 
1882 

3035  I860 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1883 


3025 


3040 


1889 
1879 


1878 

1882 

188C 

3045  1882 

1885 

1889 
1884 
1887 


Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

BiCHHOND,  Hon.  James  C&owe,  M.L.C,  Nelson^  New  Zealand. 

BiCHTEB,  6.  H.,  Qeorgetoicn,  British  Ouiaiui. 

BiCKETTS,   D.  PoTNTZ,  A.M.  Izist.  CE.,  c'o  H.  B,  If.  Consul,  Tientsin, 

China. 
BiDDiFOBD,  Edwabd  J.,  Wohum  Hutt,  Wellington,  Neto  Zealand. 
tBiDDOcn,  Geoboe,  Qlencoe,  Mount  Qamhier,  South  Australia. 
BiDDOCH,  John,  Yallum,  Penola,  South  Australia. 

BiGDEN,  J.  Lavbi,  A.M.lii8t.C.E.,  Qovemment  Ra%lways,Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
fBiMEB,  J.  C,  Barherton,  Transva^il. 
tBoBEBTS,  Hon.  Ghablbs  J.,  C.M.G.,   M.P.,   Chatsworth,  Potts    Point, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBoBEBTS,  Colonel  Ghables  F.,  G.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBoBEBTS,  BiOHABD  M.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fBoBEBTs,  B.  WiGHTWicK,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 
BoBEBTS,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBoBEBTSON,  Alfbed  Geobge,  M.L.A.,  The  Lakes,  Oeorge,  Cape  Colony. 
BoBBBTSON,  Albxandeb  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Aus- 

tralia. 
B0BEBT8ON,  Alexandeb  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Bobebtson,  Geobge  p.,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia;  and  Melbourne  Club. 
B0BEBT8ON,  H.  F.,  Ontario^  East  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bobebtson,  James,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BoBEBTSON,  John,  Mount  Abundance,  Roma^  Queensland. 
Bobertson,  Hon.  Wiluam,  M.L.G.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BoBEBTSON,  W.  St.L.,  The  Hill,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fBoBiNow,  Henbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BoBiNS,  Edwabd,  G.E.,  Dominica,  West  Indieu 
Bobinson,  Abnold  E.,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 
B0BIN8ON,  Augustus  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bobinson,  Geobge,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fBoBiNSON,  Sib  John,  K.G.M.G.,  MJi.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bobinson,  Hon.  John  Beyebley,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Bobinson,  James,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Bobinson,  Boss,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Bobinson,    Thomas,  Messrs.  Perdue,  f  Robinson,    Winnipeg,   Canada 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
fBoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
Bobinson,  H.E.  Sir  William  C.  F.,  G.C.M.G.,   Oovemment   House, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Bobinson,  H.E.  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Trinidad. 
BocHE,  Captain  W.  P. 

BocKE,  Geobge  Wm.,  3,  Flinders  Street,  Melboitme,  AustraUa. 
BocESTBOW,   John  Fbedebick,  J.P.,  Palmsrston,  near  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
BocKwooD,  William  Gabbiel,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  H.B.G.P.,    Aasistaut 

Colonial  Sorgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Bodger,  J.  P.,  British  Besident,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements. 
BooERS,  Hj»nby  Adams,  P.O.  Box  810,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bogebs,  J.  W.  F.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Avstralia. 
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3050 


Year  of 
Election. 

1887 

1877 

1888 

1883 


3055 


3060 


3065 


3070 


3075 


3080 


3085 


3090 


882 
885 

889 
885 
882 
890 
888 
884 

887 
883 
889 
888 

887 

883 
885 
881 
881 
882 
883 
871 
877 
879 
875 
876 

889 
885 
888 

875 
877 
889 
888 
889 
876 
882 

881 
890 
886 
886 


BoGSBS,  Wm.  Heywabd,  F*0,  Box  310,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal. 

BoMiLLT,  Alfbbd,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

tBosADO,  J.  H.,  Belize,  BriHsh  Honduras. 

BosE,  Henbt,  Juk.,  care  of  Messrs.  Boee,  Wilson  ^  Co.,  Dunedin,  Kew 

Zealand, 
Boss,  Abthub  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada. 
Boss,  David  Palmer,  O.M.G.,  M.D.,F.B.C.S.E.,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Boss,  F.  Leith.,  New  Oriental  BamJc,  MaM,  BeycheUes. 
fBoss,  John  K.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  5uva,  Fiji. 
Boss,  Beginald,  J.P.,  Begalia,  British.  Honduras. 
Boss,  BoBEBT  McMillan,  Ednam,  Rondehosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  Hon.  W.,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Ca/pe  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  W.  O.,  West  Iridia  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  8t.  Thomas, 

West  Indies. 
BoTHB,  Waldemab  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f BoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bow,  Fbedebick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BowAN,  Oaptain  Fbedebick  C,  Gonsnl-General  for  Denmark,  Bfelboume 

CUih,  Australia^ 
BowE,  W.  J.  ViTiAK,  Government  Medical  Officor,  Maseru,  Basutoland^ 

South  Africa. 
BowLAND,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
BoTLE,  Charles  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBuDALL,  James  T.,  F.B.C.S.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
BuDD,  Chablbs  D.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BuMSET,  CoMMANDEB  B.  MuBBAT,  B.N.,  Hong  Kong. 
BuNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  Kiwiberleyt  Cape  Colony. 
BusDEN,  Geoboe  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BussELL,  Abthub  £.,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Bussell,  Captain  A.  H.,  Chateau  de  Perroy,  Rolle,  Vaud,  Switzerla^id. 
BussELL,  G.  Gbey,  Dunodin,  New  Zealand. 
Bussell,  Henbt  Bobebt,  Mount  Herbert,  Waipukurau,  Napier,  New 

Zealand, 
Bussell,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  James,  €.M.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
Bussell,  John  Benjamin,  Barrister-at-Law,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
tBussELt,  John  Purvis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
Bussell,  Philip,  Camgham,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bussell,  Caft.  Willum  B.,  M.H.B.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fBuTHEBTooBD,  Abthtjb  F.  B.,  Pretoria,  Trainsvaal, 
fBuTHEBVOBD,  Henbt,  J.P.,  Controller  of  Ezdoe,  Durban,  Natal. 
BuTHERfORD,  H.  K«)  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Rosebank,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 
Btall,  B. 
Btan,  Charles,  Melbourne  Cluh,  Victoria,  Australia. 

fSACHSE,  Charles,  Wall  Street  98,  Berlir^  Oermany. 
Sacke,  Simon,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Saalfbld,  Alfred,  Kimherley,  Cape  Ooloiiy. 
Sadler,  E.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 
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/ 


3135 


Yeartf 
Election. 

1889 
188^ 
1882 
1876 
1885 


3i40 


3M5 


3150 


VSS 


3160 


3«6S 


3170 


3175 


1883 
1888 
1879 
1885 

1385 
1889 
1881 
1879 
1880 
1886 
1888 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1885 

1884 
1889 
1886 
1869 
1885 
1879 
1875 

1880 

1881 
1884. 
1886 

1886 
1887 

1890 
1884 
1877 
1883 
1889 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1889 
1882 


Scott,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  367,  Johanneshurg^  Transvaal, 

ScHUTi,  Fbbdbrick,  F.G.S. 

ScHWABACHEB,  S.,  KimberUyt  Cape  Colony. 

Scott,  Hon.  Henry,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Adelaide ,  South  Australia. 

Scott,  Walter    H.,    M.Iii8fc.C.£.,    Oreat    Southern    Railway,  Baenos 

Ayres. 
Sbalt,  Thomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
fSEDGWiCK,  Gharles  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Seore,  Joseph  S.,  J.F.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica. 
Selwtn,  The  Bight  Bet.  John  Bichardson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Melanesia,  Norfolk  Island,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Sendall,  H.E.  Sir  Walter  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chvemment  HousCy  Barbadot*. 
Serbet,  Hon.  Eugene,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mah^,  Seychelles. 
fSERTiCE,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fSBWELL,  Henrt,  Trelawny,  Jamaica. 

Shand,  Hon.  Charles  Arthur,  M.E.C.,  Fitebes  Creek  Estate,  Antigua. 
tSHARP,  Edmund,  Hong  Kong. 
fSHARP,  Granville,  J.F.,  Hong  Kong. 
Shaw,  Henry  B. 

fSHAW,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Shea,  H.E.  Sir  Ambrose,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
tSHBNTON,    Edward,    J.F.,     Winctiester    House,    Oeraldt&n,    Western 

Australia. 
fSHENTON,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C.,  J.F.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
Shepherd,  James,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Shepherd,  Solohan,  Corozal,  British  Honduras. 
Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  K.G.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Sherlock,  William  Hbnry,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Sheripf,  Hon.  B.  Ffrench,  Attornej-Geneial,  Gibraltar. 
Sheriff,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  Musqraye,   Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
tSHiPPARD,  H.E.  Sir  Sidney  G.  A.,  K.G.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  H.M.*a 

Administrator  of  GoTemment,  Vryburg,  British  Beehuanaland. 
fSHiRLET,  Hon.  Leicester  C.,  Hyde  Hall,  Clarke  Toton  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Shrimpton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
SiLLiTOB,  Bight  Bev.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Now  Westminster, 

British  Columbia. 
Sim,  Fatrick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Simeon,  Bev.  Fhilip  B.,  M.A.,  St.  Paul's  Mission  House,  OrahamstoKn, 

Cape  Colony. 
Sims,  George  J.,  Burford,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Alfred,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Hon.  W.  K.,  M.L.C.,  J.F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Simon,  Maximilian  Frank,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Singapore. 
Simpson,  Dundas,  P.O.  Box  1028,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSiMPSON,  Edward  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Simpson,  Surgeon-Major  Frank. 
Simpson,  George,  Lockerville,  Western  Australia. 
fSiMPSON,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony* 
fSiMPSON,  G.  Morris,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


Boifal  Colonial  Itutititte. 


18S1 

18Si 

1888 

3i«o 

1880 

1SS6 

1885 

1882 

1883 

318s 

I8SG 

1880 

1887 

188S 

lass 

3190 

1882 

1889 

1873 

1883 

1887 

3«9S 

1882 

1886 

1890 

1885 

1888 

3W» 

1886 

1888 

1887 

1884 

1885 

3*05 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1882 

32IO 

1889 

1887 

1687 

1887 

1877 

1882 

1885 

1 

SiHSON,  CoLiH  WiLLiui,  ITdlbouTM  Club,  Auttrvlia. 

SuMON,  B.  J.  p.,  MtOxmrnt  Club,  Auttralia. 

tSiKcuiB,   i,uoD8nm    W,    Bcildoiicj    SnigMo,     Btlangar,     Straita 

B.,   M.D.,  Btrathallan  BtyuM,  BoinUboteh,  Cape 

AuHTalim  JfuMum,  8yin»y,  JTno  BoiU\  TTalw. 
O.H.G.,  M.LJL,  Capt  Town,  Cap*  Oolowy. 
Summer  SUl,  Bydnev,  Seu  StnUJi  WaUt. 
Allah  McLiah,  Beaident  Conncillor,  PmtiMf,  StraiU 

B.W.,  Mtlb<mme,  AvttraUa. 
tBtoiirt,  ffe„  SinUh  WoUm. 

SxiLUi,  BoBHT  QuMiwliinil. 

Shith,  Hon.  Hb.  .  Lccii,  Famagiula,  Cypnu. 

Smith,   H.E.   Sib    Cicil    Cluibnti,   K.O.U.G.,    Oimenuiwia    Htaie, 

Singaport. 
SmtH,  Chibus,  TTan^anui,  Neto  Zealand. 
Smith,  Ob  able*  Qboboi,  Ihirban,  Natal. 

tSxRH,  Hon.  Sib  Donald  A.,  K.C.U.O.,  H.P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
tSMiTB,  Hon,   BiR  Edwin   Thomas,  K.C.M.Q,,  MJ».,   AMaide,   South 

Bnitb,  Ednacb  a.,  Unton.  Club,  S<jdnt<j,  Xew  Sotitk  Wain. 

~oN.  Fbakcis,  PaimB  Jndge,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coatt  Coton-y. 
Smith,    Frakcis    Gbbv,    National    Bank    of    AttttraUigia,    MMoumt, 

Amtralia. 
Smith,  F.  Jaoo,  Hawthorne,  Bathurtl,  Nea  South  Walt*. 
Bhith,  Qiobqb, 

G.  Sbth,  Chief  Jndge,  Nativt  Land  CifTt,  AtuMand^ 


Totinuviile,  Qjiceiuftand. 


New  South  Wales, 


Smith,  John  G.,  Itadraa,  India. 

•a,   Joseph    H.,  South   Atiatrnlian    Railway    Commitnon,  Adtiaidci 

South  Australia. 
Smith,  Hon.  Outib,  M.A.,  Qaeen's  AdTOoata,  Lagot,  West  Africa. 
+8"liH  Bmik  WaUa. 

Smith  Ji#W>.  ^ 

Smith  Standard  Cape  Colony. 

Smith  S)t«*Hk  Doiwrtment,  Ceylon. 

H  J    Soyal  Mail  Steam  Paektl  Company. 

Xi  ^         Hat\B8,  £.C.M.Q.,  Goremor  of  die  LeewBr-l 

iMlTH,  W.  H.  Wabrb,  JohannesbuTj,  TranstMuU. 

MiTs,   C.  Peter,  M.L.A.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Ediu.),  Motobray,  near  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 


3I220 


3225 


3230 


3235 


3240 


3245 


3250 


3255 


3260 


Year  of 
BltetioD. 

1881 

.887 
1886 
.889 
L881 
.883 
.886 
.886 
.877 
.876 
883 
.889 
.888 
:889 
882 
.884 

879 
882 
889 
877 
884 
888 
886 
880 
881 
881 
881 
881 
888 
882 
883 
882 
886 
882 
880 
888 
888 
880 
878 
879 
887 
887 

882 
889 
888 
884 

1888 
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Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Smtth,  Wiluam,  M.L.A.,  Oympie,  Queensland, 

Sneddon,  W.  D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Snsll,  Edwabd,  Durban,  Natal, 

Snell,  Gxoboe,  M.B.C.S.E.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berhice,  British  Guiana. 

Snbtd-Ktnnebslt,  0.  W.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Snowden,  Aethub,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

SoiLLEUX,  Montagu,  TowjuvUle,  Queensland. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Georoe,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Michael,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Seville,  St.  Ann,  Jamaioa. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  William  Henry,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Solomon,  Bichard,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fSoMERSHiELD,  OscAE,  Delagoa  Bay,  East  Africa. 

SoMMERS,  William,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Austrtilia. 

SoBAPUBE,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

SouTHEY,  Hon.  Bichard,  C.M.G.,  Soutlvfield,  Plumstead,  Cape  Colony  ; 

and  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Tovon, 
SoUTHGATB,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columhia, 
Spainb,  James  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Spence,  Edwin  J.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tSPENCE,  Hon.  J.  Bbodie,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Spenceb,  Francis  Henby,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Spencee,  William,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Spicsb,  Kenneth  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Spooneb,  John  C,  St.  George* s,  Grenada. 

Spbiog,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gordon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Spboule,  James  H.,  J.P.,  Kcmdy,  Ceylon. 
SquiBES,  William  Hebbert,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Stables,  Henry  L.,  O.E., c/o  Messrs.  Eckersley,  Godfrey  ^lAddeton,  Athens. 
Staib,  Otto,  The  French  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Stanclifpe,  F.,  176,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Standing,  John  William,  J.  P.,  Santa  Ritu,  Corosal,  British  Honduras. 
Stanley,  Henbt  C,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fSTAUGRTON,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  Melton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Steebb,  Hon.  Sib  James  G.  Lee,  M.L.G.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Steibel,  Geobge,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  Post  Office,  Jamaica. 
fSTEVENS,  Daniel  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fSTEPHEN,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Stephens,  Habold,  F.B.G.S.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Joliannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSTEPHENS,  Bomeo,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Stephens,  Lieut.-General  W.  F.  (India),  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fSTEYENS,  Frank,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stevens,  Hildebband  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
Stetenson,  Geobge,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Stevenson,  Hebbebt,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Stevenson,  John,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stewabt, George,  Jun.,  D.O.L., LL.D., D.Litt.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.S.  (Canada), 

146,  St,  Axigustin  Street,  Quebec,  Canada  (Corresponding  Seci*ctarj). 
Stewart,  McLeod,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
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3305 


3310 


Yf  ar  of 
Election. 

1883 

1887 

1889 

1839 

1888 

1879 

1887 


33iS 


3320 


3325 


3330 


3335 


3340 


1890 
1887 
1889 
1888 

1886 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1890 
1883 
1872 

1884 

1883 
1883 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188i 
1889 
1881 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1885 

1886 
1879 
1886 


1873 

1880 

1888 

3345    1882 


Tapscott,  George  A.  M.,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony, 

Tate,  0.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

Tatb,  Fbedsbick,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 

Tatles,  J.  Fred  J.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Tatlob,  Alfred  J.,  The  Public  Library,  Hobart,  Tasnujnia, 

Tatlob,  Hon.  E.  B.  A.,  G.M.6.,  Colonial  Secretarj,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Taylor,  Georob  William,  J.P.,  20,    Collins  Street   West,  Melbourne, 

Auih'dlia, 
Taylor,  Henry,  Willow  Park,  Zeerust,  Transvaal, 
Taylor,  Henry  Wm.,  Durban,  UTatoZ. 

Taylor,  H.  Howard,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Tamatave,  Madagascar. 
fTAYLOR,  James  B.,  Messrs.  H.  Eckstein  8f  Co,,P,0.  Bnv  li9,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Taylob,  Josepiius  S.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

fTAYLOB,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Taylor,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Taylor,  W.  P.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Taylor,  W.  T.,  Chief  Collector  of  Cnstoms,  Lamaea,  Cyprus*, 
Tebbs,  Bey.  William,  St.  Matthew's  Vicarage,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fTENNANT,  The  Hon.  Sir   David,  M.Ii.A.,  Speaker   of  the  Honse  of 

Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Tescubmaker,  Charles  Db  V.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand. 
Teschemaker,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Thibou,  Joseph  T.,  St.  John^s,  Antigua, 
Thomas,  James,  J.P.,  Coromandel,  New  Zealand. 
fTHOMAS,  John  Davibs,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tTnoMAs,  James  J.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
fTHOMAS,  BiCUARD  D.,  ChristchuTch,  New  Zealand. 
Thomas,  Bobert  Kyfpin,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Awtralia. 
Thompson,  Alexanoeb  J.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Thompson,  E.  Bussell,  Oceana  Land  Co,,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Thompson,  George  A.,  Union  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  M.L.A.,  Police  Magistrate,  Nassau,  Baliamas. 
Thompson,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Thomson,  Alpin  F.,  Works  and  Railway  Dept.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Thomson,  Arthur  H.,  Administrator- Gen.' s  Dept.,  Oeyrgetown,  British 

Quiana. 
Thomson,  James,  Melbourne,  Av^stralia. 
Thomson,  James,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Thomson,  Surgeon-Major  John,    M.B.,   Qneensland  Defence  Force, 

Inchcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Thomson,  Matthew    C,  Maldon  Downs,    Capella,   vid   Rockhampton, 

Queensland. 
Thomson, William,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Odcinas  delF.  Cde  Aljeciras,  Algeciras, 

Spain. 
fTnoMSON,  William  Charles,   Rohurate  Factory,  Russell  Road,  Part 

Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 


474  Boyal  ColanitU  Institute. 

Tear  of 
Election. 

872    Thorne,  Gobnxlius,  Messrs,  Uaitland  Sf  Co,,  Shanghaif  China. 

882    Thobne,  Hknbt  Bdwabd,  Barbcidos, 

889    Thornton,  Bight  Bev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Victoria, 

Australia, 
884    Thornton,    S.    Leslie,    Begistror,    Supreme    Court,  Malacca,  Straits 

Settlements, 
3350    1885    fTHURSTON,  H.E.  Sir  John  Bates,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva, 

Fiji. 

882  Thwaites,  Hawtret,  Begiatrar,  Sapreme  Court,  CoUmibo,  Ceylon, 
875    Tiffin,  Henrt  S.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

884  TiLLET,  H.E.  Sir  Leonard,  K.G.M.G.,  O.B.,  Oovemment  House,  Frederic- 
ton,  New  BrwnsvfieJc, 

886  t^iNLiNE,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

3355    1879    Tobin,  Andrew,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
879    Tobin,  P.  J.,  Wingadee  Station,  Coonamhle,  New  South  Wales, 

888  Tod,  Percy,  B.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

885  Todd,  Charles,  C.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Postmaater-General  and  Saperintende»t 
of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

889  Todd,  Hon.  Edward  G.,  M.E.C,  St,  Kitts, 

3360    1890  Tolhurst,  George  E.,  Orant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

884  Tooth,  B.  Lucas,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

883  tTopp,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C,  Bathurst,  Oamhia,  West  Africa. 

884  ToRROP,  Edward  C.,  Restigonche  Spool  Co.,Jacquet  River,  New  Brunswick. 

879  Tosswill,    Captain    B.    G.  D.,    Highfield,    Kirwee,    Canterbury,   New 

Zealand, 
3365    1888    ToussAiNT,  Charles  W.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

887  fTozER,  Horace,  Qympie,  Queensland. 

877    Trafford,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  G.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
889    fTRAiLL,  Gilbert  F.,  KandapoUa  Estate,  Ceylon. 
884    tTRAYERS,  Benjamin,  District  Magistrate,  Toledo,  British  Honduras. 

3370    1888  Trayers,  Captain  H.  dela  Coub,  Union  Steamship  Company, 

889  Traylen,  William,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

888  Treacher,  W.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Thaiping,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 
888  Treoarthen,  Wm.  Coulson,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
883  fTRELEAYAN,  Charles  W.,  Bogul,  BaUidava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

3375    1890    Tremlett,  Horace  8.,  P.O.  Box  11,  Johannesburg,  TraTisvaal. 

890  Trenchard,  Henrt,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 

886  Trimingham,  J.  L.,  Hamilton^  Bermuda. 

880  Trimingham,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St.  Michaels,  Barbados. 
883    Trimmer,  Alexander,  55,  Calle  Rio  Bamba,  Belgrano,  Buenos,  Ayres, 

Bouth  America. 

3380    1884  tTRiPP,  C.  H.,  Qeraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

883  Tripp,  L.  O.  H.,  Barrister-at-law,  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington,  Nao  Zealand, 

883  Trotter,  Noel,  Penungj  Straits  Settlements. 

886  Trowbr,  Herbert  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

869  Trutch,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

3385    1882  Truter,  James  Lionel,  Besident  Magistrate,  Kimbei-ley,  Cape  Colony. 

888  fTucKER,  George  Alfred,  Ph.D.,  J.P.,-4nnandoZe,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

883  Tucker,  Henrt,  West  End,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

883  Tucker,  Kidger,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Tucker,  Willux  Kidgbb,  KlorksdorjPf  Transvaal. 

TuLLOCH,  C.  G.,  Launcestony  Tatmaniii, 

TuLLT,  W.  Alcock,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  BriahanB^  QueeruHand. 

TusNBULL,  Jaxis  THOMSON,  J.F..  Adelaide,  8<mth  Australia. 

Turnnn,   DunciiN,  L.B.C.S.,  L.&.C.P.,   90,  Collins  Street,  Mdhoume, 

Australia. 
tTuBNSs,  LiBUT.-CoLOKEL  O.  Napubb,  cars  of  Union  Mortgage  ^  Agency 

Co.f  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
TUBNXB,  Hakbt,  J.P.,  SomerUm,  near  Olenelg,  South  Austrcdia. 
fTuBNBB,  Hkmrt  Gtlis,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Turner,  John  Herbert,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
tTuRNER,   William   S.,  Chief  Gommlasary  of  Taxation,   Georgetown, 

British  Ouiana. 
fTuRTON,  C.  D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
TwEEDiE,  W.  K.,  Jaboka  Tea  Estate,  Sonari,  Sibsagar,  India. 
TWTNAM,  Geobob  B.,H.D.,  38^  BaysukUer  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
TrsoK,  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Ukdebwood,  Edward  William,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Hato- 

thome,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
TJpiNQTOw,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

OoUmy. 
UsHBB,  Chablks  Richard,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
UsHEB,  Hbnrt  Charles,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Van  Bbbda,  Sertaas,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

Van  deb  Bibt,  Thomas  F.B.,Attome7-at.Law,Graham«eoton,  Cape  Colony. 

Van  Bebsema,  John  S.,  J.P.,  Sultan's  Battery,  South  Wynaad,  India. 

YanBenen,  Hbnrt,  GovemmentLand  SxiTveiyor,BarhlyWest,Cape  Colony. 

Yan-Senden,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fYARDT,  John  Eybx,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Yarlet,  Hirom  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fVAUOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Yautin,  CLAUDE,T0efcnolo^eal  Museum  Laboratory,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

tYEENDAM,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 

tYELGE,  Charles  Eugene,  Begistrar  Snpreme  Coort,  Singapore. 

Venn,  H.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Dardanup  Pari,  near  Bunbury,  Western  Au8trali<». 

Vebdon,  Sir  Geoboe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Vbrlet,  James  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Verley,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fVERSFELD,  Dirk,  J.P.,  Attomej-at-Law,  Biversdede,  Cape  Colony. 

ViCKERS,  Hugh  A.,  Fontahelle,  Jamaica, 

tViLLiERs,  Hon.  Francis  John,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  Georgeioivn, 

British  Guiana, 
ViNCKNT,  Gborge,  Land  and  Survey  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
tViNCBNT,  Majob  William  Slade,  TovmsvUle,  Queensland. 
YiNTCBNT,  Lewis  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony. 
Vohsen,  Ernst,  Koniggratzer  Strasse,  12i,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Y0S8  HouLTOx,  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  Neio  South  Wales. 
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1888 

3470  1883 
1885 
1887 
1882 
1886 

3475  1887 
1889 
1881 
1885 
1882 

3480    1885 

1887 

1889 
1882 


3485 


3490 


3495 


3500 


3505 


3510 


1890 
1880 
1881 
1890 
1890 
1883 
1883 
1886 
1885 
1880 
188i 
1883 
1884 
1881 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1878 
1876 
1887 
1889 
1888 
1881 
1881 
1880 
1886 
1885 
1890 
1889 
1876 


Waters,     William     db    Lappe,    Xew     Street^    Brighton,    Melbourne, 

Austrtdia. 
Watkins,  Arnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  Kimherleyt  Cape  Colony. 
Watson,  Frank  Dashwoou,  Nazira,  Asgam,  India, 
t Watson,  fl.  F&aser,  Cioil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Watson,  Robert,  O.E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Auetralia, 
fWATSON,  T.  T.,  OoTt.  Surveyor,  Mutual  Buildings,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Watt,  William  Holden,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Watts,  Henrt  Jambs,  Durban,  Natal. 
Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Watland,  Charles  F.  B.,  P.  0.  Boss,  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Waylen,  Alfred  B.,  HJ).,  Perth,  Western  Atietralia. 
Weabs,  Wm.  £.  Livingstone,  care  of  R.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Empir6 

Buildings,  CoUins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fWEAVEB,  Henrt  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6,  J^ua  d^Alfandeya, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Webb,  Alfred,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  The  Eight  Bey.  Allan  Becheb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Qrahams- 

towB,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  Douglas  Henbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  'Geobge  H.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Webb,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Webb,  Edwabd,  Ceylon. 

Webbbb,  Lionel  H.,  care  of  Post  OJice,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Webstbb,  Alezandeb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Webster,  A.  SPEEr,  8,  Qresham  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Webstbb,  Ghables,  J.P.,  Maeka^,  Queensland. 
Webstbb,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Weoo,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.  P.,  Colreville,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
Weil,  Benjamin  Bebtie,  MafeJcing,  British  Bechu^naland. 
Weil,  Julius,  Mafeking,  British  BechuanaXand. 
Weil,  Hteb,  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 
Weil,  Samuel,  Mc^feking,  British  Bechuanaland. 
Welch,  Edwin  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wemtss,  Alexander,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius^ 
fWEST,  Fbedebick  G.,  G.E.,  Kucda  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
tWESTBY,  Edmund  W.,  PuUitop  ^  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
tWEST-EBSKiNE,  HoN.  W.  A.  E.,  M.L.G.,  M.  A,.,  Adelaide,  Sou^  Australia. 
tWssTGABTH,  Geobgb  0.,  2,  0*Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wbtzlab,  Ghables  N.  B.,  Jamaica. 

tWniTE,  GoLONEL  F.  B.  p..  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
White,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  Master,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
White,  Hon.  James,  M.L.G.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
White,  Montague  W.,  Cedar  HUl,  Antigua. 
tWniTE,  Hon.  Robert  H.  D.,  M.L.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fWHiTE,  Bey.  W.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Sifdney,  New  South  Wales. 
White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Whitehead,  Henrt,  G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Whitehead,  Perct,  Durban,  Natal, 
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Whitewat,  Sib  William  V.,  K.G.M.G.,  8t.  John^s,  Newfoundland. 
Whitmore,  Majob-Genkbal  Sib  G.  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.G.,  Napier,  New 

Zealand, 
Whyhax,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.C,  St.  John%  Antigua  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fWHTTE,  W.  Leslie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fWiCKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Belize^  British  Honduras, 
WiENEB,  LuDWio,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
Wight,  Henby  Lucien,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Wilkinson,  W.  Bibkenshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
WiLLCocKS,  Edward  J.  B.,  Prinoipal  of  the  Training  Instifcntion,  George- 

toum,  British  Ouiana. 
Wilkinson,  Bichabd  G.,  Adelaide,  Soulh  Australia. 
WiLLCOZ,  John  Stms,  J.P.,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Chables  Ribt,  District  Oommissioner,  Akuse,  Oold   Coast 

Colony. 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vauohan,  J.P.,  Oong  Oongj  BarJely  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Williams,  Fbank,  Frere  VUla,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Williams,  G.  Blackstone,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Resident  Magistrate,  Kim» 

herley.  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Habtlet,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Williams,  H.  Wynn,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand, 
fWiLLiAMs,  Thomas  D.,  3,  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvcuil. 
Williams,  Wm.  Beuno,  care  of  Messrs.  John  Parry  ^  Co,,  66,   Chapel 

Street,  Prahran,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tWiLUAMs,  Zachabiah  A.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Williamson,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.G.,  Beli»e,  British  Honduras. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Gboboe  Walter,  M.L.C.,  Grenada. 
Williamson,  Hon.  James,  H.L.G.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Williamson,  Samuel,  care  of   Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
WiLMAN,  Hebbebt,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Wilmot,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Qrahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
Wilson,  Alexandeb,  Mount  Emu,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Wilson,  Alexandeb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wilson,  David,  Gommissioner  Northern  Province,  Ac,  Port  of  Spain, 

J}rinidad. 
Wilson,  Fbedebick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  James,  Bimhirrim,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 
Wilson,    James,    Oriental   Diamond    Mining    Co.,  Kimherley,   Cape 

Colony. 
Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Wilson,  John  Gbacboft,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Hon.  John  K.,  M.L.G.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  Bobebt,  DunedAn,  Neio  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Bobebt  F.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cdony. 
tWiLSON,  Hon.  W.  Hobatio,  M.L.G.,  Set})Oume  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 

Brisbane,  Queensland  s  ^Quedrulnnd  Club  (Gonesponding  Secretary). 
Wilson,  Hon.  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wilson,  William,  Hart's  Wharf,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
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tWiLfioH,  WlLLUM  BoBUT,  39,  QuoCR  Slrtet,  Melbourne,  Auttratia. 
Wilton,  H,  H.,  Wttt  India  Rejimmt,  Barbados. 

WiNCKLBB,  Bardie  ^  OoTmaa,   181,  Pitt  Strett, 

Sydney, 
tWiMDxras,  jggft  W.  C,  B^dney,  Sew  Boutin  WaUs. 

Ji^,^  Coin.  Oolony. 

Tt 

Hon.  Wm.,    M.L.C.,  Noorilim,  XwcJiison,    Victoria, 

A.  T.,  MA.,  D.C.L.,  Yioe-ProTOBt  St.  Uacy'i  Colleginte 

Amtralia. 
BitU,  naar  Sydney,  Sew  South  WaU«. 
,  J.P^  Beaconifield,  Cape  Colony. 

Club,  Sydney,  Neto  South  WaUt. 
1882  Plantation  Luiignan,  Britiih  Qitiana, 

Wood,  B.  0.,  J.F.,  Fremaatle, 
1873    Wood,  J.  c/o   Xeatrs.  Daigety   4'   i'"-' 

1879    Wood,  Oraaanutovm,  Cape  Colony. 

1878    Wood,  VM 

1887  ^ 

lili'llW^  BlKOBlM,  ifount   aUeai,    CampUlllouin,   Sew 

Habrioti    (Feniui    Gonool),   Australian   Club, 
Wales. 

^^  Manley,  Sv^'^i/i  Sew  South  Walee. 

Xf.  British  Hondurai. 

fil  BelUe,  Britiih  Homiami. 


WoDDWlBD, 
WOODTiTT, 

fWooLLAN,  Bbmakih  Tro/ntraal. 

tWooliiH, 

wbiqht,       mmmm 

Wbiqht,  Amfralia. 

Wbiobt,  Bherhro',  Wait 

Wbight,  -jil  tTiutonu,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

WT.r,,Ai»..,  ?«(SiSWW%W 

WruTt,  Capmik 

Viub,  lVa««vaaI. 

3  Oeyhn. 

a^^  ParomaHio,  Dufeft  Giitowi. 

Wtmbb,  AoiB,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  AMtmfte. 


Tatbb,  LiOPOLD,  Diitriot  Stipendiary  HagUtrate,  Sydney,  . 
WaUt. 

.    Tbabwood,  Hon.  Tinotht,  H.L.C.,  fdgAiZI,  Barbottot. 
r  ToCKKOinrz,  Abbihah,  Kimberley,  Cape  CoUmy. 
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iIST  OP  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES  . 
OP  THE  **  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  '*  ARE  PRESENTED. 

GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates'  Libraiy,  Edinburgh. 
Anthropological  Institute,  London. 
Athen»nm  Club,  London. 
Bodleian  Libraiy,  Oxford. 
British  Museum,  London. 
Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 
Cambridge  University  Library. 
Carlton  Club,  London. 
Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 
City  Liberal  Club,  London. 
Colonial  College,  HoUesIey  Bay,  Suffolk. 
Colonial  Office,  London. 
Crystal  Palace  Library. 
East  India  Association,  London. 
Free  Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
„  „  Birmingham. 

„  I,  Bradford. 

„  „  Bristol. 

,1  „  Chelsea. 

„  „  Darlington. 

„  ,.  Derby. 

„  ,,  Dumbarton. 

,>  „  Dundee. 

„  ,t  Kensington. 

,,  ,,  x^eecis. 

I,  „  Manchester. 

at  tt  Norwich. 

„  ,t  Nottingham. 

„  „  Oldham. 

„  „  Plymouth. 

„  „  St.  Max^ret  and  St.  John,  West- 

,,  „  Sheffield.  [minster. 

,1  »,  Swansea. 

Guildhall  Libraiy,  London. 
House  of  Commons,  London. 
House  of  Lords,  London. 
Imperial  Institute,  London. 
„    India  Office  Library,  London. 
Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 
London  Institution. 
London  Library. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
National  Club,  London. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London 
„    Peoples*  Palace  Library,  London. 
Reform  Club,  London. 
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Queensland, 

The  HonaeB  of  Parliament,  BriBbane. 
f,    Sohool  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
)9  „  BriBbane* 

.,  y,  Ipswich. 

ft  „  Bockhampton. 

South  Australia. 

The  HooBeB  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    PhiloBophioal  Society,  Adelaide. 
„    Pablio  Library,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania, 

The  HonBCB  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„    Mechanics*  Institute,  Lannceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
n  „  Launoeston. 

„    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoruu 

The  Houses  of  Ptoliament,  Melbourne. 

„  AthenoBum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athenssnm,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Sale. 
y»  „  Sandhurst. 

i>  ft  Stawell. 

„  Public  Library,  Ballarat. 
J,  „  Gastlemaine. 

i*  i»  Qeelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 

,i  Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 

JTestem  Australia. 
Tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 

KKW  ZsiLAVD. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 
„    Auckland  Institute. 
„    Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 
„    New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„    Public  Library,  Dunedin. 
,,  „  Wellington. 

Cape  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

„  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 
jt  ,f  „  Port  Elizabeth* 

„  Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 
ff  ),  Ghrahamstown. 

,)  it  Kimberley,  Ghriqualand  West. 

,  „  Port  Elisabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
„    Public  Libnury,  Durban. 
}i        ,i  it        Pietermaritzburg. 
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West  Indixs. 

The  Free  Pablio  Libiaiy,  Antigua. 
„    Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„    Court  of  Polioj,  British  Gaiana. 
,,    Hoases  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
„    Jamaica  Institute. 
„     Victoria  Institute,  Jamaica. 

Mauritius. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 
The  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

Geylox. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Straits  Settlements. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

Austria. 
The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Gerxant. 

The  Imperial  German  Government. 
Deutschen  Kolonialvereins. 

Holland. 
Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-Land-cn  Vulkcukunde 
Van  Nederlandsch-IndiS. 

Italy. 
Society  Africana  d'  Italia. 

United  States. 

The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„     Smithsonian  Institution        „ 
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APPEJ^DIX. 


FORM  OF  CANDIDATE'S  CERTIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE  OP  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as  eligible 
for  Membership. 


Dated  this 


day  of 


18 


from  personal  knowledge. 


Proposed 


18 


Elected 


18 
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